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INTRODUCTION. 

I T is about two years laft April, lince five of us 
fet out early in the ftage-coach from * * # * ; 
fo early that we could not diftinguifh one ano- 
ther’s faces. For an hour or two we travelled in 
the dark ; and there was but little inclination to talk 
among perfons ftrangers to one another : a fituati- 
on which put me in mind of the lot of humanity, 
that frequently cafl: us into focieties and communi- 
ties without our choice, and where we are entire 
ftrangers to thofe with whom, perhaps, we mud af- 
fociate for life. 

The morning dawned by degrees ; and as the light 
approached, every one’s curiofity increafed to fee 
thofe with whom he or fhe were to fpend an agree- 
able or a tedious day. One feature appeared after 
another, till at length the full flow of morning-light 
difcovered us to each other diftindlly. We then com- 
menced immediate acquaintance, and almoft congratu- 
lated each other upon our new alliance. From the 
firft diftinft furvey we had of each other, we began to 
form more or lefs favourable fcntiments concerning 
Vot. I. A ' 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 

our feveral charafhers, as we fancied the complexion 
and turn of the face exhibited more or lefs amiable 
piftures of the temper and manners. Our recovery 
out of darknefs gave us a vifible increafe of fpirits, 
and the chearful afpeft of human faces, from which 
we had been, for a while, fecluded, made us more 
fociable .and better aflefted to one another. 

There was an honeft country gentleman in the 
coach with his wife. He had undergone a fevere o- 
peration in town, and loft a large quantity of blood ; 
which made him look very thin and pale. Though 
he and his lady were at fome pains to conceal them- 
felves, whether through an affeftation of a certain 
faftiionable politenefs, or from what other caufe I 
cannot tell, yet their mutual fondnefs was every now 
and then Tallying forth at a thoufand unguarded ave- 
nues. The anxiety of the wife was ftamped on her 
face, and betrayed itfelf in tender queftions. The 
hulband, when he Ihould have addrefted her by the 
refpeftful title Madam, let flip, without thinking of 
it, the more tender one of My Dear, and would have 
recalled the kind exprefiion, when it was too late. 
Through this aukward difguife there appeared a pic- 
ture of conjugal tendernefs, which fhewed how dif- 
ficult it is to aft a borrowed charafter, or to difguife 
the true one. 

Our other fellow-travellers were, a grave elderly 
gentleman, and a young lady in all the bloom of 
life. The gentleman, though he feemed to be pretty 
far advanced in years, had a peculiar freflinefs and 
healthfulnefsin his looks, which intimated that he had 
led a very fober, regular life. .There was a certain 
mixture of chearfulnefs and dignity in his counter* 
nance, which feemed to befpeak an inward grandeur 
and ferenity of mind. I foon difeevered that the young 
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INTRODUCTION. 7 
lady was in fome fort related to him, which indeed he 
could not forbear (hewing by all the marks of care 
and complaifance. He fat dire&Iy oppolite to her, 
and viewed her whole behaviour with an attentive 
pleafure. The lady with a modef! look, the em- 
blem of confcious virtue, and which difcovered 
no fenfibility to thofe advantages of perfon (he was 
poflefled of, feemed to refufe, yet attrafred the e- 
fleera and refpe£l of the whole company. She fpoke 
little, but what (he faid was the pifture of a mod 
ingenuous mind, and, coming from her mouth, had 
„ a charm in it that dole upon the heart She (hew- 
ed a deference to all the company, and was atten- 
tive to every thing they were pleafed to fay. The 
old gentleman, as I foon found, was her guardian. 
But his authority was foftened by his affe&ion, 
which rendered it rather amiable than awful. The 
young lady (hewed a high refpeft for him, and 
could not have paid him greater veneration, had he 
been her father. 

We were obferving the agreeable verdure of the 
fields and delightful freflinefs of the air at a diftance 
from the fraoke of the town ; when the old gentle- 
man, looking with a pleafant ftedfaftnefs on his fair 
charge •, My dear, faid he, you are going down in- 
to a fweet part of the country, but where you mud 
expeff none of the gay diverfions of the town. You 
will find there lefs compliment and ceremony from 
your neighbours, but a friendly welcome and as 
much real kindnefs. You will meet with plain ho- 
ned people, who affeft neither gaudinefs in their 
drefs, nor great refinement in their manners ; home- 
fpun folks, who fpeak as they think, and appear 
what they are. Fine fields you will fee indeed, en- 
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8 INTRODUCTION. 

joy frefh air and agreeable walks, and be entertain- 
ed with nature in her genuine drefs ; but, adieu to 
balls, to plays, and all the gaiety, that attends them. 
O, Sir, faid the young lady, you cannot think that 
this will be fuch a mighty difappointment to me. I 
went (ometimes to thofe diverfions, it is true, but 
without being at all in love with them ; I found lit- 
tle other pleafure at an aflembly, than what the com- 
pany of a few friends gave me. And I confefs, 
that the chief entertainment I received at a play, was 
the reprefentations I there met with of life, and the 
lefions I drew from the virtues or follies of others. 
If, as you tell me, I am chiefly to be entertained 
with nature in the country, I go thither moil chear- 
fully. For I am a profeft admirer of whatever is 
natural, and hate all art that is allied to diflimulation 
or falfehood. 

The company had heard her with no fmall atten- 
tion, and her guardian with a peculiar pleafure. 1 
was a little furprifed to hear the young lady talk fo 
fenfibly, though, under the fimplicity of her appear- 
ance, I could difeern an air of grandeur which be- 
fpoke fomething more than a perfon of ordinary 
rank. It is very well, replied the old gentleman, 
we fhall have a fair trial of your tafte for the fim- 
plicity of nature, by feeing how you relifh. the plain* 
nefs and uniformity of rural life. 

I liftened to the gentleman’s words with great at- 
tention, and was pleafed to think that we were to 
make fo advantageous an exchange, by leaving the 
town for the country. But the young lady’s fenti- 
ments had a peculiar beauty in them, and made me 
quickly with to become better acquainted with a mind 
fo amiable. 

Mean time, in the progrefs of our journey, I 
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found that the lady, whole fenfe appeared fo far fir 
perior to age, had had a refined education under the 
eye and care of her guardian. He had himfelf in- 
ftru&ed her in fome parts of knowlege not ufually 
taught the fair fex. Yet fo difcreetly had he done 
it, and fo apt a fcholar had fhe been, that her fenti- 
ments appeared the pure dittates of nature. I could 
difcern no art or affettation in what fhe faid or did ; 
— fcarce any thing that could lead me to think fhe 
had read much,, or had been improved by any ex- 
traordinary education. It was fome time, before I 
came to be informed that fhe was acquainted with 
the politeft modern books, fpoke the French and Ita- 
lian very prettily; and, which was of more confe- 
quence, was well acquainted with hiftory, and had 
been particularly inftru&ed, by an able tutor, in the 
conduft and decorums of life. — However, from what 
I then faw and heard, I was anxious to learn whe- 
ther fhe intended for the fame place where I was, in 
the calm of retirement, to devote fome time to my 
Rudies nor could I help difcovering a little of the 
concern and emotion I felt. When I was fome* 
what compofed, I faid, Pray, Madam, will you be 
(b good as to indulge my curiofity, if L aflc how far 
you defign to go ? After the lady had, with unaf- 
fected franknefs, anfwered my queflion, I was not a 
little pleafed to hear that we were both bound for 
the fame place, and felt my face blulh with.fecret 
joy. My next concern: was toobtain. the liberty of 
waiting on her in the country. 1 did not care for 
alking that favour direfily either, of herfelf, or her 
guardian, as L was a ftranger, to both y but watched 
an opportunity of doing it handfomly. In the mean 
while, the old gentleman afked me feveral quefUaias- 
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10 . INTRODUCTION. 

about my defign of retiring into the country, the 
courfe of ftudics and way of life hitherto, where I 
had lived in town, and the like. I anfwered his 
queflions very frankly. As he had an uncommon 
fngacity in his eye, I perceived he fearched me with 
a very piercing look, and obferved my anfwers and 
behaviour all along with no fmall attention. In 
the courfe of our converfation, I found he was ac- 
quainted with fome of my relations, and that he 
liked me no worfe on their account. 

About noon we rtopt at D * * * to dine. When 
we were ready to take coach again, a country girl 
of an honeft but homely appearance afked the liber- 
ty of a place in the coach to. the next market town, 
it being very readily granted by the whole company, 
fhe took the vacant feat, but was foon obferved to 
turn very pale. Whereupon the young lady afked 
her jf (he was uneafy with riding backwards. The 
girl replied, that as fhe was not ufed to a coach, 
perhaps that, or the jolting of the coach, might be 
the reafon fhe was fomewhat fqueamifh. Immedi- 
ately the lady changed places with her, which the 
honeft girl confented to with a rnodeft reluftance. 
She gave her a bottle of falts to revive her fpirits, and 
(hewed a great concern for her, all the while fhe 
continued with us. We were all wonderfully pleafed 
with the graceful and unaffefted affability and kind- 
nefs of the young lady’s carriage to our plain flrang- 
er, and you may believe the old gentleman was be- 
hind none of us in the complacence ‘with which he 
eyed his lovely ward. She afked her feveral quef- 
tions about her parents, her way of life, and the 
like, and was fo well fatisfied with the innocency 
and modefly of her anfwers, that when the girl left 
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us, I fayv her flip a half-crown privately into her 
hand. 

Crowing therefor more and more intimate as 
we travelled forward, and obferving the old gentle- 
man to be in a fine flow of good-humour upon the 
agreeable little incident that had happened, I took 
courage and refolved to hazard the attempt I had fo 
much at heart. Wherefor addrefling my fair fellow- 
traveller, I raid, I am extremely glad, Madam, that 
my good fortune leads us both to the fame place. I 
go to the country to fludy, but as iny difpofition in- 
clines me to fociety as well as to books, it will add 
greatly to my profpeft of living agreeably there, if. 
Madam, I may be allowed to pafs an hour or two 
with you now and then. For I promife myfelf no 
fmall improvement from the converfation of a lady 
of your fentiments and tafte. Having thus faid, the 
lady looked at me with fome mixture of confufion, 
without feeming however either to grant or re- 
ject my requefl, and then turned her eye towards 
her guardian, as if (he waited his determination, and 
had no will of her own. The old gentleman, fmiling 
with a confenting air, faid, I fliould be very wel- 
come to vifit his ward now and then in the country ; 
but, added he, with a pleafant kind of gravity, See, 
young man, that you ufe that liberty in the difcreer* 
eft manner ; otherwife I cannot be anfwerable to 
myfelf, or to this important charge that is lodged in 
my hands. The young lady, with a modeft air, 
feemed to aflent to his will, in fuch a way as exprefled 
her obedience to her guardian, rather than any com- 
plailance to me. 

I now thought my happinefs complete. I hum- 
bly thanked the good man for the liberty he allowed 
me, which, if I ftrould abufe, I faid, would juflly 
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forfeit his and the lady’s efteem. I exprefled my 
gratitude to the young lady rather by looks of joy 
than by any formal thanks. 

Nothing remarkable happenedthe reft of our jour- 
ney t the roads were good, the weather favoured 
us. We got fafe to our inn about feven ; and af- 
ter our (hort-lived acquaintance of a day, were o- 
bliged to fufpend it, and bid one another adieu with 
feme kind of regret, but not without a great defire 
on my part, of feeing tbofe again for whom I had 
conceived an uncommon efteem. 

N * * * * is a pretty town, fituated in a delight- 
ful country. The villages are fown thick round 
about, and prefent you every where with the face 
of plenty. The foil is generally rich, and where it 
is otherwife, culture fupplies the defeft : Such is the 
influence of liberty, which imploys the moft naked,, 
and improves the moft fertile fpots !' The happy 
conftitution of Britain maybe traced in our bloom- 
ing fields, as well as in the chearful faces of the 
inhabitants. A beautiful river walhes the flcirts 
of the town, and, winding itfelf through a de- 
licious valley, difperfes wealth and verdure with its 
bounteous ftream. The town is environed on all 
hands with charming villas and orchards, which a* 
mufe the eye with a delightful variety. At a diftance 
is feen towering among the clouds a noble ridge of 
mountains, that give you an image of the grandeur 
and rude magnificence of nature. 

The mufes feat, whither I was to retire, ftands 
at a diftance from the town on the rifing ground, 
whence we have a fine profpeft of -the windings of 
the river, the contiguous valley, the green fields, and 
furrounding mountains. It has many fhady walks 
and bowers about it, which favour retirement and 
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INTRODUCTION. 13 

contemplation. A garden too with a fine bowl- 
ing green belonging to it ferve for ftudy or amufe- 
mcnt. The academy is a pretty large ftru&ure : 
various. apartments for the ftudentsare difpofed round 
the court, having a profpett into the garden. An 
ample hall on the one fide ferves for their public ex- 
erdfes. And oppofite to it is one where the ftudents 
dine. An antient venerable chappel lies between 
them, where we pay our morning and evening de- 
votions, and in which there are fometimes difcourles 
on fubjefts of the greateft importance, where every 
one is obliged to be prefent, or to pay a fine which 
goes to a fund for charitable ufes. At fix o’clock in 
the morning, the public bell fummons every body 
to rife, and again at feven to appear in the chappel, 
there to confecrate the day by our homage to the fu» 
preme Parent and Governor of the world. The reft 
of the morning is allotted to private ftudy. 

When I firft entered this manfion of the mules, 
I was very agreeably furprized with the fight of fo 
many young gentlemen, fome of them of rank and 
fortune, who were come hither from all quarters to 
imbibe the principles of fcience and virtue, in order 
to qualify them for the fervice of their friends and 
country. They received me as a new gueft, with 
that aflefiion and fincerity, which becomes the vota- 
ries of the mufes. I was at firft a little out of 
countenance to fee them flocking round me, want- 
ing to view and hear me talk, and, from a natural cu- 
riofity, every one exprefled a fondnefs to ferve me : 
fome of them conduced me into the parlour, while 
others ran to inform the rnafter of the arrival of a 
new pupil. This kind contention among them, who 
fhould be moft civil to a ftranger, gave me favour- 
able impreflions of them. I had not waited long 
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before Euphranor came, for fo I (hall call him> 
who received me with open arms, and welcomed 
me to his houfe with all the tendernefs of a parent. 
From the very firft fight, I felt a reverence for him ; 
for, with a tall {lately perfon, he has fo command, 
ing and compofed a countenance, that he brought to 
my mind that dignity of afpeft fo much celebrated 
by the antients. After a fhort converfation, he ap- 
pointed an apartment proper for my reception, and 
ordered his fervants to attend me with all proper 
care. 
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S OON after my arrival I walked into th6 gap- 
den with Sophron, the only acquaintance I 
had in the academy before I came thither, 
and by whofe advice I quitted the other places of 
education, both fchools and academies, in which I 
had been hitherto trained, for the fake of finifhing 
my education under Euphranor. 

Sophron is a young gentleman of the mildeft af- 
peft, and a proportionable fweetnefs of manners. 
He has naturally a rich vein of fancy, and a happy 
facility of expreflion that will qualify him for being 
one of the fineft fpeakers in Great Britain. His great 
talent lies in hifiory, poetry, and the fine arts, to 
which he joins a maftery in claffical learning, fur- 
prifing for his age. His memory is large and tena- 
cious And his knowlege is not hoarded up by him 
as an ufelefs treafure, but he can, with an admirable 
dexterity, apply the experience of antient and mo- 
dern times to the ufe of life and entertainment of 
company; either confirming general obfervations by 
inftances from hifiory, or enlivening converl'ation 
with an account of real characters and manners So- 
phron has a heart fufceptible of the tendereft pafiions, 
and, from feveral ltrong fymptoms, his friends are 
apt to fufpeft him to be either naturally of an amo- 
rous cafi!, or that he has met with fome difappoint- 
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ment in love. Sometimes he will fall a muling in 
company, at others run from it for days, and for 
the mod part loves folitude, and indulges contempla- 
tion, which, we do not imagine, is always upon fci- 
entific fubjefts : hence he frequently goes under the 
name of the Lover, a title he bears with great good- 
nature and pleafantry. 

After a few turns in the garden, I faid to him* Pray, 
Sophron, let me hear your real opinion of Euphra- 
nor, and of the genius and inftitutions of that focie- 
ty of which he is the head. From the firft time I 
faw him, I was delighted and ftruck with his appear- 
ance ; for, though his afpeft has fomething awful in 
it, I thought it tempered with a fweetnefs and affabi- 
lity, that encourages the addreffes of the mofl balh- 
ful. 

The chara&er, replied Sophron, of the m after, 
fhall I call him, or father of our fociety, does not, 
I affaire you, belie his appearance. You have ob- 
ferved a dignity in his air and carriage, that com- 
mands deference and refpefl ; but it is not the au- 
thority of the mafler that ftrikes fo much, as the real 
concern and benevolence of the friend, which ap 
pears in his minuteft aftions ; the confequence of 
which is, that though he be highly reverenced, he is 
Hill more beloved by all his pupils. They liflen to 
his inftruffaons as to oracles of wifdom, and his ad - 
vice is, in a manner, a law to them. He is a man 
of fuperior talents, very learned withal, and under- 
Hands moll of the ancient and modern languages. 
To a profound Dull in philofophy and the mathema* 
tics he joins an elegant tafte in the clallic writers. 

I reckon it, faid I, the mark of a very happy ge- 
nius, when one has a maftery in things which require 
fuch different talents, and which we find fo rarely 
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united. A Barrow, a Newton, or a Clarke, are not 
the produdiions of every age. — But pray, Sir, go 
on. 

Were Euphranor, Sophron proceeded, difpofcd 
to aflume the charatter, he has the qualifications ne- 
cefTary for an able divine, being deeply verfed in 
fcripture, and in ecclefiaftic as well as profane hitto- 
ry. And, which is no mean nor ufelefs talent in 
any ttation, he is likewife a matter in life and man- 
ners, and can paint their varieties with great juftnefs 
and fpirit. — But though thus qualified for the facred 
office, he reckons he can do better fervice, by laying 
the foundations of religion and virtue in a good edu- 
cation, and by tindfuring the youth of his country 
with the trueft principles of learning and good man- 
ners, and a deep fenfe of the obligation of all focial 
and religious duties. But his chief excellencyis, that his 
example contains more perfuafive and emphatic lettons 
than all his precepts. This procures him the true 
love and etteem of all who know him. Thefe, my 
friend, are a few hints, and but very imperfect ones, 
of this good man’s cbaradter. It would require a 
more matterly hand than mine to draw him at full 
length, and do juttice, at the fame time, to the noble 
original. You miift be intimate with him your (elf, 
to know all his worth. 

Few and imperfedt as thefe hints are, replied I, I 
am already greatly in love with fo fair a pidture, and 
fhall not enjoy myfelf much, till I am better acquaint- 
ed with the amiable original. 

That you may foon be, faid Sophron ; for no one 
is eafier of accefs to all his pupils. It is a delight to 
him to fee them courting his acquaintance. 

But pray, Sophron, faid I, who arc his aflittants, 
Vol. I. B 
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and what is their character and their bufinefs under 
him ? • ' 

Befides inferior ufhers, replied Sophron, he has one 
principal afliftant, who is his fecond in the higher 
parts of education ; and is, in every refpe£I, a very 
amiable and accomplilhed man. 

I beg, Sir, faid I, you will let me more particu- 
larly into his character. 

Know then, anfwered Sophron, that he is a gen- 
tleman of great probity, and truly qualified for edu- 
cating youth in the mod fubflantial parts of learning. 
He was, in the firft part of his life, engaged in bufi- 
nefs, and well acquainted \Hth the world ; fo that he 
has not more converfed with books than with men, to 
which I have heard him afcribe his attaining a more 
ufeful knowlege than is acquired merely by reading. 
He has read the antients with great tafie, and is ac- 
quainted with the beft modern books : but is parti- 
cularly converfant with writers on morals and go- 
vernment, to which he adds an extenfive knowlege 
of hiftory ; he is an excellent accomptant, and a 
mailer in experimental philofophy. As he travelled 
with a gentleman of fortune, he had the beft oppor- 
tunities to fee foreign countries, and was no idle 
lpettator of their manners. For he has made very 
ingenious and curious obfervations on many places, 
where he hath been, and has laid up a fet of the wif- 
eft maxims' for the conduft of life. One thing re- 
markable in hischara&er is, that though he hath con- 
verfed with men of fuch different fentiments and cha- 
radlers, as the feveral nations he has vifited produc- 
ed, and might, therefor, be fuppofed to have acquir- 
ed a fpirit of eafy conformity, pliable to all forts of 
principles, fafhions, and manners, yet he adheres fo 
ftriftly to truth, and is fo precifely honeft in his con- 
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du<d, that he will not doop to fay or ^o any one 
thing that Teems in the lead to border on fallhood or 
difingenuity : old-fa(hioned in nothing elfe, but an 
antiquated kind of plainnefs and fincerity, which al- 
lows him to fpeak only what he thinks true, and to 
believe what he .thinks right, whether it be falliion- 
able or not. 

A character, indeed, faid I, interrupting Sophron, 
eTpecially in one, who hath Teen the world, and who, 
it might be expected, fhould have attained that high 
drain of politenefs, which fubdues the Ter u pies of a 
riged honefty, and fubllitutes a certain decorum of 
behaviour in the room of principle. But pray go 
on. I beg pardon for interrupting you. 

Nay, Simplicius, you are welcome to interrupt 
me, as oft a? you pleafe ; the more freedom of that 
kind, the better. But I aflure you, Philander, for 
that is the name he generally goes by among his 
friends, as denoting that Angular humanity which is fo 
natural to him ; I fay, isfo far from having reached 
that fublime pitch of politenefs you talk of, that, on 
the contrary, he difdains fome of our modern re- 
finements, and what we fometimes call elegance of 
manners, he terms falfe breeding. In a word, Uni 
cequus virtuti atque ejus amicis, is his character; and, 
in a manner his rule of aflion : and whatever will 
not fquare with it, he reckons knavery, however it 
may be complimentd or dignified, He is peculiarly 
fond of young people, in whom he difeerns any 
third after knowlege, or the lead dawnings of inge- 
nuity and goodnefs. He loves to form fuch minds, 
enters into their dudies and views, and leads them 
on, dep by dep, in their enquiries. A knot of thefe 
in the academy, he ufes to call his little nutfery, 
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which he hath planted with his own hand. And, 
indeed, he takes great pains about them, opens their 
minds by degrees, and is delighted beyond meafure, 
when any of the young plants put forth the buds of 
knowlege and virtue earlier than ordinary. He fays 
it makes him bode well of the coming age, and hope 
for an uncommon harveft of rich difeoveries and vir- 
tuous adVions. O, Simplicius ! you cannot imagine 
how much he is beloved by us all. 

I do not wonder that he is, faid I, with all thofe 
amiable qualities about him. I am delighted with 
the profpedt of living and ftudying under the directi- 
on of fuch able teachers, and men, in every refpedf, 
fo accompliffied. • Now, I (hall be obliged to you, 
if you will inform me of their method of teaching, 
and of the orders of your fociety. 

The genius of your fociety, returned Sophron, is 
the moft free and philofophical that can be ; and we 
are taught more in the way of converfation than in a 
formal didadlic manner. "We generally know be- 
forehand, what fubjefts are to be canvafled and de- 
bated at next meeting. That we may be the riper 
on thefe, Euphranor recommends to us the befl books 
which treat of them. He urges and accuftoms us 
to flart queftions, and propofe our difficulties in eve- 
ry fubjedt he handles For he does not feem to be 
afraid, either of diminifliing his authority, by his o- 
pennefs and familiarity with his fcholars, or of ex- 
pofing his charadler, as a teacher, by allowing them 
to grapple with him in free debate. He often fays, 
that a man may beft difeover his own flrength and 
dexterity in clofe fight, and that he acquires more 
improvement and (kill, in fuch familiar conferences 
than in the moft formal and fet difeourfes. Befides, 
I have often heard him no lefs modeftly, than inge- 
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nuoufly confefs, that we, by our unexpected querti- 
ons, and quick repartees, do fometimes give him 
furprizing hints, and cart an unufiial light on intri- 
cate fubjeCls, or at leart put him upon a more accu- 
rate and thorough difcuffion of them, than he would 
otherwife have ell'ayed. As he is a great admirer, 
he is no lefs a practitioner of the Socratic method erf 
teaching, by putting quertions to his pupils, and rea- 
foning with them from thofe principles they already 
know. This he reckons the furert method, becaufe 
it is gradual and flow, and they are fenfible of eve* 
ry rtep of the progrefs ; and likewife the mofl de- 
lightful, becaufe they feem all the while to be in- 
flruCting or confuting rhemftlves ; -a circumrtance 
that conceals, in a good meafure, that appearance 
of fuperiority which is generally difeouraging in. the 
diredter methods of inrtiudtion. By thus putting us 
upon the exercife of our knowlege, he fays, he fre- 
quently increafes his own, and never attains fuch a 
precifion and martery of his ideas, as when he is o- 
bilged to range and digeft them for our ufe, and has 
communicated them to us. 

l am very much of Euphranor’s opinion, faid I; 
for we are very apt to take up confufed notions of 
things, or to fancy they are clear before we exprefs 
them to others ; but when we come to that trial, we 
often find little or nothing, in what we thought of 
great importance, and therefore are afterwards oblig- 
ed to afeertain and diftinguifii our ideas more accu- 
rately. 

"When, proceeded Sophron, Euphranor give.s us 
ledlures in a more formal and continued rtrain, he 
makes paufes at proper diftances, and, with an er- 
couraging kind of look, alks us if we have thoroughly 
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comprehended his meaning, or have any exceptions 
againft what he has advanced ; and endeavours, by 
all means, to engage us in making obfervations, and 
difcourfing on the point in hand. It isexpefted of 
all the ftudents, that they ftiould have difcourfes now 
and then, before their matter, or to a circle of their 
companions ; but it is left to themfelves to chufe 
the fubjeC, and the time which fuits them beft. 
Sometimes you (hall fee one begin to read to a fmall 
circle in the library, or perhaps in the garden, or 
wherever a clutter happen to be got together ; but 
ere he has done, he (hall have drawn a whole croud 
about him, who make their remarks upon what they 
have heard, with great plainnefs and freedom. By 
degrees the debate grows warm, the company take 
party for or againft the declaimer, opinions are 
weighed, and arguments formed on one fide or the 
other, without regard to authority or party, accord- 
ing to the capacity or inclination of the feveral com- 
batants. To fee them, you would imagine you 
were tranfporred into the old academy, or portico at 
Athens, where the philofophers taught, or talked phi- 
lofophy in the mod familiar and unafluming manner. 
Here you may fee a refemblance of their fufpenfe of 
judgment, of their freedom of enquiry, that patience 
of debate and contradi&ion, that caution not to be 
deceived, and that noble faculty of confefling and re- 
tracing, when one has been in the wrong. Here e- 
very one may follow his own genius, and that me- 
thod of ftudy he moft approves of. He may be of 
this or that feC of philofophy he thinks the moft ra- 
tional, a Peripatetic or a Stoic, a follower of Def- 
cartes or Sir Ifaac Newton. The grand principle by 
which weprofels to be governed in our enquiries, is 
to doubt till we are convinced, and to yield no de 
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gree of aflent, fuperior to the evidence or proof al- 
ledged. No regard is paid to names, or mere au- 
thority, however great, in philofopby ; we feel none 
of the reftraints or biafs of fyftems. No embargoes 
are laid upon any branch of knowlege ; all monopo. 
lies are difcouraged. The commerce of letters is alike 
open to all, every one may chufe his fide, or oppofe 
juft as he pleafes. Hence it happens, that our foci- 
ety is fplit into feveral leflfer companies or clubs, 
who apply to fome particular branches of literary 
commerce, to which their genius inclines them mod. 
Some are dealers in words, weigh their force, figni- 
ficance and beauty, and compute the value and pro- 
perty of the feveral idioms of language. Others 
feek improvment in mathematical knowlege, whofe 
bufinefs it is to invent problems, to deduce theo- 
rems, to meafure quantity, and analyze the laws of 
nature. Some deal in chymical, and other experi- 
mental operations, and by varioufly fubduing and 
torturing matter, difcover its feveral properties, re- 
lations and effeCts. There are other artifts of a 
more vifionary turn, who fpin ingenious cob-webs 
out of their own brain, lketch out fables, and alle- 
gories, and vifions, and manufacture the feveral 
kinds of poetry. In their poetic and moral looms, 
many amufing tales, poems, and rough draughts of 
plays, have been wrought, which are difperfed with 
■no fmall approbation over the academy. Not a few 
are dealers in politics and hiftory ; nay, and take up- 
on them, Simplicius, to model ftates, and plan out 
Utopian laws for the good of their fellow-creatures. 
In fine, there is no branch of literature from which 
We are fecluded, no kind of materials, which we do 
not work and polifh for our own benefit, or that 
of others. > 
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Then, I fuppofe, laid I, you are provided with 
proper tools and advantages, for thofe feveral kinds 
of manufacture, and able workmen in each kind, to 
diredt and allift the raw and unexperienced. 

We are not ill provided with either, replied So- 
phron ; we have a particular apartment for experi- 
mental leCtures, and a neat apparatus of inlhuments 
for all the branches of natural philofophy ; it is there 
Philander gives a very ingenious fet of leCtures in the 
experimental way. We have a tolerable laboratory 
too for chymical experiments, where one Conftanr, 
of whom I may give you an account afterwards, 
performs, and is no mean operator. We have like- 
wife a chamber for diffeCtion, where Euphranor him- 
felf frequently performs, and fhews us fome of the 
principal parts and functions of the animal fyftem, 
though he does not pretend to go through a complete 
courfe of anatomy. One of the ulhers teaches lan- 
guages, and the dallies ; and, by that means, interefts 
us in the mod diftant feenes of aCtion : fo that while 
a Demofthenes thunders, or a Cicero charms, or a 
Livy paints, we enter into the characters of men, 
and intereftsof nations, we take part with the aCtors, 
fift their counfels, lhare their fortunes, and, in a 
manner live o'er the bufy feene. I am obliged 
fometimes, how unequal foever to the talk, to read 
leCtures on hiftory and antiquities. In fhort, fuch 
is the conftitution of the academy, that no fenior 
pupil is exempted from taking his turn of teaching, 
now and then, fome of the inferior dalles j but he 
may chufe the fubjeCt of his difeourfes. 

I told Sophron, I admired this conftitution ex- 
ceedingly ; as it induces a kind of necelfity of ap- 
plication, and not only p*.ts a man upon exploring 
the bent of his genius, but makes them read w ith great 
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feverity, and fearch to the bottom of a fubjeft, when 
he knows that l?is fentiments will be canvafled by o- 
thers with a rigid fcrutiny. 

However, faid Sophron, this Conftitution has been 
thought fo fevere, that fome have left our fociety 
before their courfe was expired, that they might not 
be obliged to undertake a talk, for which they knew 
themfelves fo ill qualified. I had like to have for- 
got mentioning one advantageous circumftance, 
which, methinks, contributes not a little to our im- 
provement ; that gentlemen of the firft rank, in the 
town and neighbourhood, do us often the honour 
to vifit our academy, and think it not beneath them 
to take a part in our free familiar conventions, and - 
to give us their afliftance and advice, particularly in 
making experiments. To their favour our mafter re- 
commends us with a peculiar warmth and tender- 
nefs. 

I doubt not, faid I, but, by the advatage of their 
converfation, you will contract a more liberal, inge- 
nuous, and manly turn, both of mind and manners, 
and have your views confiderably opened in many 
branches of literature, by the delicacy and juflnefs 
of their fentiments, which they communicate fo frank- 
ly. This, Sophron, is a noble advantage indeed, 
much to be wilhed for, but how rarely enjoyed by 
the youth ! Either it Ihews a lingular humanity in 
them, or that they have a very particular eltecm and 
veneration for Euphranor. 

Your remark is juft, faid Sophron ; for, indeed, 
the good man is wonderfully beloved, nay, carefled 
by all the gentry of the country, who look upon 
him as the common father and former of the youth, 
and one of the beft fupports of the finking virtue of 
our age. And methinks it is no mean proof of their 
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own merit, that they know fowell to eftimate Eu- 
phranor’s, and condefcend (o generoufly to mix 
with his pupils, and aid their afpiring defigns irr 
the road of learning and virtue — Befides thole 
places already named, and the grand common hall, 
for the more folemn times of teaching, there are 
lelTer apartments for the feveral arts, either for con-- 
verling or hearing lectures upon them. One of 
them called the Oratory, where all matters of elo* 
quence are debated. Another the Prytaneum, where 
morals, hiftory, and politics, are fully handled. A 
third is allotted for poetry and the fine arts, thofe 
efpecially which require a hand. This is called the 
Chamber of deftgn : it is filled with the belt prints, ' 
feveral ftatues and bulls. Another is referved fdr 
mathematical ft u dies, and for obfervations of all 
kinds with glafles. We call it the Obfervatory, and 
it is in the cupula of the houfe. There is one for 
mechanics, agriculture, and gardening, where are to 
be feen various models of machines and ufeful in.* 
ftruments. All have free accefs, and at all times, 
to thofe feveral apartments, and may converfe with 
the beft mafters in each way, which our fociety af- 
fords ; but none are forced to go thither, or to en- 
ter upon a courfe of ftudy which they do not relilh. 

In the Oratory there is an open kind of pulpit, three 
or four feet higher than the floor, to which you may 
afcend on all fides. It is not inclofed round, fo that 
the fpeaker has nothing to obftruCt the motion of his 
arms, and is feen from head to foot. We mount 
it, when we are about to recite oc declaim ; and 
here too we perfonate fome of the greateft characters 
of antient and modern times, a Solon, a Timolebn,. 
a Brutus, a Cato, a Pelopidas, and make extempo- 
rary replies to each other, thus inverted in our bor- 
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rowed cha rafters. We think this a beneficial prac- 
tice, both to raife our ideas, to inflame our minds with 
an emulation of their virtues, and likewife to acquire a 
facility and copioufnefs in fpeaking. The open ftruc. 
ture and elevation of our pulpit is thought to con- 
duce to our learning to ftand with an ereft pofture, 
and to fpeak with a more eafy difengaged air. If 
any of the fociety have a curious or important que- 
ftion to purpofe, it is hung up, for the confideration 
of all, on one of the pillars, at the farther end of the 
library, for the fpace of a month ; during which time* 
any member may bring in his folution of the quefti- 
oh. If, after that time is elapfed, none have offer- 
ed any anfwer, the queftion is taken down, and the 
propofer is obliged to read it in the prefence of the 
whole academy, and to give the beft: folution of it 
he is able. If his folution of it is approved by the 
majority, the queftion is wrote down in the acade- 
mical book, in the lift of De/iderata Academica. If 
it be thus approved, the propofer has the fame ho. 
nours paid him as any other, who had refolved the 
queftion, with this addition, that his name is record- 
ed in the book of queftions. When feveral foluti- 
ons are offered, they are all read in the fame folemn 
manner, and the majority of votes determines who 
has given the beft folution. Upon which, the pro- 
pofer fets forth the merit of having folved the quefti- 
on, and the perfon who has folved it, has peculiar 
honour paid him by the fociety. The votes of the 
fociety are taken by ballot, the names of the feveral 
- candidates being infcribed on feveral bits of paper. 
While I am upon this, I cannot forbear mentioning 
to you another ufage of our fociety, which ferves, 
not a little, to awaken our ambition and induftry. 
Whoever has invented any theory, or made any dif- 
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covery, that has the air of novelty, or contrived any 
model of an inftrument, or machine, which is either 
new, or, in any refpefl, perfefter that it was before, 
hangs it up to view on the other pillar, at the upper 
end of the library, where it is likewife, for the fpace 
of a month, expofed to the infpedtion, and particu- 
lar examination of all. At the end of the month, 
the fociety teftify their approbation or diflike of it 
by ballot, in the fame way the royal fociety admit 
or refufe members. If the majority approve of it, 
it is enrolled in the book, which contains the Inventa 
Academica , and the inventor’s name is affixed in 
letters of gold. Befides other privileges which he ob- 
tains, he is allowed no fmall honour, to prefent a 
book to the library with his coat of arms upon it. 
He has likewife bellowed on him the prize of a copper 
medal caft in the academy, with the model of the in- 
ftrument, or a device futable.to the fubjeft on the 
one fide, chofen by him who gains the prize, and 
a figure of the academy on the reverfe, with this in- 
feription, which is over the entry to the academy, 
Pro Patria. Sometimes Euphranor hangs up que- 
ftions, in the fame public manner to be refolved by 
us ; and, according to the importance of the quefli- 
on, or the ingenuity of the folution, either rewards 
of the former kind are affigned, or Euphranor diflri- 
butes medals, and chufes what devices he thinks pro. 
per. Thofe medals are valued at a high rate, being 
eftimated, not by the worth of the metal, but by the 
impreffion they bear, fo honourable to the polfelfor ; 
like thofe crowns among the antients, which, though 
of flight material, imported fome extraordinary me- 
rit in thofe who won them ; and, therefor, were 
accounted the moll honourable badges any could 
wear. 
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I cannot, faid I, help looking on thofe honours 
that are conferred on heroes of a peaceful and inven- 
tive drain, as fairer and more lading than all the 
crowns and wreaths of the mod triumphant conque- 
rors either won in war, or at their celebrated games; 
as the former are badges of ingenuity and art, the 
latter of drength chiefly and valour ; and as it is 
more honourable to have been the author of inven- 
tions, which are of univerfal and immortal benefit, 
or of beautiful theories, than to have ravaged nati- 
ons, or conquered provinces. i 

Be that as it will, returned Sophron, thofe prizes 
are immenfely valued, aud have a mighty elfeft up- 
on the minds of the pupils in kindling an uncommon 
ardour of dudy, and an ambition to excel, and de- 
ferve fuch diftinguilhcd honours. 

I mud own, replied I, I cannot help admiring 
thofe excellent infiitutions of Euphranor, and doubt 
not but they mud promote a very free, philofophical, 
and generous fpirit of enquiry. I think them parti- 
cularly calculated to encourage and give fair fcope to' 
the natural efforts of genius, which can never rile to 
any thing eminent or maderly, if it be checked, or 
any wife difcouraged in its fird propenfities. But both 
the liberty which prevails here, and the rewards that 
accompany the generous exertions of genius, cannot 
fail to call forth its mod latent feeds, and ripen them 
to a full growth. As I prefume, however, -you do 
not fpend your whole time in dudy, what excrcifes 
or diverfions do you ufe ? -• 

They are of various kinds, replied Sophron 5 but 
we feldom indulge them, till the main bufmefs of the 
day is over. The morning is entirely devoted to 
dudy, and it is looked upon as the mark of an indo ■ 
V o t. I. - C - 
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lent difpofition, when any employ the hours of fludy 
at play. Our diverfions are bowling [for we have a 
fine large bowling-green in our garden] angling, 
fowling, hunting, billiards, and riding out, on par- 
ties of pleafure, to fome of the little towns or vil- 
las. When the weather will not permit us to go 
abroad, we amufe ourfelves with draughts or chefs, 
by which games we both relieve and employ the 
mind, and gain a habit of attention, which is rcc^ 
koned no enemy to the fuperior kinds of contemp- 
lation. Euphranor recommends all thofe innocent 
amufements, • as proper to unbrace the mind, that it 
may aft with more vigour, when it is bent again, 
but feverely forbids, and punifhes all immoderate 
indulgence of them. For all the diverfions we ufe 
are never confidered. as any part of bufinefs, but as 
relaxations both, neceflary, and fubfervient to our 
principal employments. 

It is certainly, faid I, a great art in life to know 
how to mix its amufements and bufinefs difcreetly, 
fo as to have no vacant hour, and to make the one 
relieve and prepare for the other. But pray, So- 
phron, have you any thing elfe to obferve with re- 
gard to the inftitutions of your fociety ? 

Yes, my friend, replied Sophron, I have not yet 
mentioned what appears to me of principal import- 
ance, in its conflitution ; I mean, the tendency and 
joint concurrence of all its orders and regulations to 
form, not fo much good fcholars, as good men ; 
fo that our college is to be confidered, rather as a 
fchool of manners, than of literature, where the 
youth are trained, not merely for this or that parti- 
cular profeflion, but for being fober, honeft, and 
beneficent creatures, in any rank or flation of life, 
in which providence may place them. Therefor 
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Euphranor keeps a ftrift eye over the morals of his 
pupils, and leads the way himfelf to the praftice ot 
every virtue, not by rigid precept or fullen advice» 
but by the moll infinuating converfation and exam- 
ple. You cannot behold him, in his mod ordinary 
a&ions, without a certain degree of veneration ; he 
goes about them with fuch an air of compofure and 
manly dignity, wherein goodnefs, not ftatelinefs, is 
the chief ingredient. He is ftri&ly fober, and ra- 
ther rigid in his own diet, and feverely pra&ifes that 
frequent abftinence he fo warmly recommends to us. 
And indeed our table is Ample and frugal, without 
any luxury, or variety of difhes; inclined more to 
the light diet of Pythagoras than to the grofs food 
of an Englifh table, as being thought more friendly 
to ftudy than the other. It is much if a perfon e- 
fcapes the tide of an Epicure, who cannot fa ft at 
leaft once a week. 

What, faid I, whether his conftkution will bear 
it or not ? 

Ay, Simplicius, unlefs the cafe be very fingular ; 
for a ftrong conftitution can never be hurt by it, and 
a weak one, it is prefumed, will he rather ftrength- 
ened than impaired by it. And when any have 
once tried the practice, it is a difficult matter toper- 
fuade them out of it ; they call it high luxury, and 
fay, they have found it of as great benefit to the mind, 
as to the body, in the flow of fpirits, eafy gay con- 
ceptions, and light dreams, which have never failed 
to accompany it. He who can^ faft longeft, and 
does it oftnefr, is thought the beft conftituted for vir- 
tue, and public fervice. Frequent and fometimes fevere 
exercifes, particularly bathing in cold weather, dig- 
ging, planting, and other bufinefs in gardening and 
hufbandry, felling and cleaving wood, working at 
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the turner’s loom, or in the Ihops of artificers, and 
the like, are both recommended and ufed, as pro- 
per to form a ftrong, hardy habit of body, and a 
found, firm temperament of mind. But Euphranor 
is, above all things, felicitous to infpire his whole 
family ; for he is particularly fond of calling us by 
this name, with the higheft notions and flrongeft feel- 
ings of a fleady regard for the public, and of our 
connexion withfociety. Accordingly, the whole genius 
and inftitutions of our family breathe a focial genius 
and public fpirit. Nay, the academy, in its foun- 
dation and principles, is in the very fpirit and tafte of 
a Sparta, or old Rome. Befides thofe inftances al- 
ready mentioned, there are feveral others, in which 
each member of the community has a right to vote, 
determine, elett, and propofe whatever he fhall 
think conducive to the good of the whole. The 
freedom of fpeech and debate, I (aid, was univerfal ; 
and the higheft honours and preferments in the aca- 
demy are alike open and free to all. Hence all come 
to have the notion of a public, or free conftitution, 
are fenfible of their relation to it, and of the rights 
and interefts they fhare as members of it. By this, 
and many other fuch images, Euphranor is at immenfe 
pains to open and extend our views to the concep- 
tion of a larger polity, that of our country ; and the 
(till more comprehenfive one of mankind. Here I 
cannot help mentioning to you a folemn ceremony 
which you muft be witnefles to ere long, and in 
which you will be nearly concerned. It is the cere- 
mony of admiftion, or of initiation, as we fometimes 
call it. But, I believe, I had better forbear deferr- 
ing it at prefent, that it may have a more powerful 
effeft, when it is performed. 

Nay rather, faid I, let me hear a particular account 
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of it, that I may not be furprifed, but come prepar- 
ed to it. 

Know then, fubjoined Sophron, that it is perform- 
ed in an apartment you have not yet feen, and which 
none are permitted to fee before the day of initi- 
ation. At the upper end of the chamber is raifed 
an open frame made of oak, to which you afcend by 
feveral fleps. It has the appearance of a throne. 

On the right fide of the throne is placed a ftatue of 
Virtue ; on the left that of Liberty. Above them 
is this infcription, fet in letters of gold, Public 
Virtue and Liberty. Next the ftatue of virtue 
Hand a few buftos of fome of the famous lawgivers 
of antiquity, Mofes, Charondas, Solon, Lycurgus, 
and others. On the fide of liberty are placed its mod 
eminent aflertors — Pelopidas, Timoleon, Brutus, 
and feveral others. Next the law-givers you fee a 
few of the inventors and improvers of ufeful arts and 
fciences, among the antients and moderns. On 
the fide of the friends to liberty, are fet the heads 
of fome of the mod celebrated mafters of politics, 
antient and modern. Among others are Plato, Ari- 
'ftotle, Sir Thomas More, Harrington, Sidney. The 
candidate for admiflion has a copy of the oath of ^ 
initiation given him a week before he takes it ; but 
it is left to his own choice, whether he will take it 
or no. For the obligation mud be entirely volun- 
tary. Upon the day of initiation, the whole fociety 
aflemble in the Admilfion chamber. Euphranor places 
himlelf on the throne. Then is the candidate intro- 
duced by two of the fenior pupils, and fet down in 
a chair at the lower end of the floor. When he is 
feated, Euphranor informs him, with a peculiar fo- 
lemnity of voice and manner, of the original defiga 
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of ere&ing the academy, namely, to inftrutt and 
form the youth for being good citizens, country- 
men, and members of fociety j that all its orders 
and inftitudons were contrived exprefly with this 
view ; — that all their ftudies and exercifes, nay, the 
whole circle of arts and fciences, are only valuable 
and honourable, as they are fubfervient to this grand 
purpofe; — that, henceforth, he is to account him- 
felf as a part of the public, and made for the good 
of others ; — that he is to confider the train of edu- 
cation, upon which he is now to enter, as a courfe 
of inftru&ion and difcipline neceflary to qualify him 
for ferving the public ; — and, finally, that he is 
a commoner of nature, and confequently fubjetted 
to the laws and orders of the fupreme adminiftrati- 
on ; and is a freeman both in body and mind, and 
therefor under no controul, but that of reafon, and 
authority founded upon it. After this folemn fpeech, 
he is interrogated, whether he is willing to take the 
oath to be propofed to him. If he declare his con- 
fent, he is led forward, by the fame pupils who in- 
troduce him, to the upper end of the chamber, where 
knelling on the loweft ftep of the throne, Euphranor 
adminiflers to him the following oath : ‘ I fwear in 

* the name of the all-feeing Deity, and before thefe 

* witnefles, that I will henceforth be a flave to no 
4 feft or party of men ; — that I will efpoufe no 
4 principles, but fuch as I believe true, and fubmit 
‘ myfelf only to reafonable authority ; — that I will 
4 always look upon myfelf as a part of the fociety 
4 to which I belong, and therefore bound to pro- 
4 mote its moft extenfive intereft above all private 
4 or perfonal views ; though ftill in fubordinadon to 
4 the two grand fociedes of my country and man- 
4 kind. I likewile folemnly declare, that I confider 
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4 myfelf as a citizen of the intellectual -world, and 
4 fubjeCt of its almighty Lawgiver and Judge ; — 
4 that by him I am placed upon an honourable the- 
4 atre of aCtion, to fuftain, in the fight of mortal 
4 and immortal beings, that character and part which 
4 he fhall affign me, in order to my being trained 
4 up for perfection and immortality ; and fhall, there- 
4 for, from this time forth devote my life to the fer- 
4 vice of God, my country, and mankind. As I 
4 obferve this oath, may I be acceptable to God.’— 
Such is the form of the oath ! Here I a Iked So- 
phron how he felt himfelf affeCted when he took 
this oath ; for, added T, I do not queftion but you 
took it. ■ , 

You judge right, replied Sophron, and I can free- 
ly confefs to you, I was greatly ftruck with the fo- 
lemnity and importance of it, as much as with any 
thing in my whole life. It had an effeCt upon me 
fomething like that of infpiration. I began to look 
upon myfelf as a nobler creature, than I had hither- 
to conceived, and called upon to aCt a more impor- 
tant part in life, than I had ever yet dreamt of. I 
felt an unufual vigour added to my refolutions. I 
confidered my ftudies in a different, and more public 
light, and purfued them with an ardor hitherto un- 
known to me. I enquired into truth with other kind 
of eyes, and now began to look upon fcience as the 
leaft part of my bufinefs in life. — After the oath, 
Euphranor defcends from the throne, raifes the Ini- 
tiate, and with open arms welcomes him to the man- 
lion of liberty and virtue ; then he prefents him to 
the affembly, who all round embrace him. If he 
decline the oath, that part of the ceremony which 
regards it is omitted ; but he is, notwithftanding, 
informed of his public connexions, and the defign of 
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the academy. But we have few inftances of any 
that decline it, it is fo generally well efteemed, and 
reckoned one of the nobleft badges of philofophic 
freedom. — And indeed it has a fine effett upon the 
minds of the fludents, not only in infpiring them 
with grand and noble fentiments of the public, and 
of the fundamental rights and liberties of mankind ; 
but in animating them with an irreconcileable aver- 
fion to every fpecies and degree of bondage, whether 
intellectual or civil, and a mod fovereign contempt 
and fcorn of every thing that looks like tamenefs, or 
a fervile truckling to the opinions or conduct of o* 
thers, whether in public or private life. There is 
fomething magnanimous and of a pubiic-fpirited cart: 
in their difpofitions ; fo that I never faw a fet of 
young men, who deal lefs in compliment, or who 
difdain more to flatter either their own, or the vices 
and follies of others ; but they inveigh, with a pecu- 
liar indignation, againft all kinds of public vice and 
corruption, nor can they bear to fanCVify the fraud 
and knavery either of the corrupted', or the corrup- 
tors, with any of thofe foft names by which they 
are often difguifed or palliated. For they reckon 
a public villain the worft of villains, and no fet of 
mortals more contemptibly little than thofe men of 
rank or fortune, who betray their country for a 
bribe, and, after they have caft off all public virtue 
themfelves, laugh at it as a mere chitnaera in others. 

Upon this, I told Sophron, I could not help ap- 
proving a high fenfe of virtue and public fpirit in 
»youth : but may not their minds be filled with too 
exalted ideas of human affairs, and with too many 
vifionary fchemes relating to public life and aftion ; 
and, in confequence of this, be enflamed with a ro- 
mantic heroifm, which neither their fortune nor the 
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fituation of things will ever afford them an oppor- 
tunity to exert ? Have we in our age many coun. 
tries in which the true fpirit of patriotifm has full 
icope to exert itfelf ? If we have not, might it 
not be more advifeable to employ the juvenile ar- 
dour on lefs nice and controverted matters ? 

We have not now time, replied Sophron, to en- 
ter on fo delicate a fubjeft ; but I can hardly think it 
poffible to work up the minds of youth to too high 
a fenfibility and tafte for virtue and public good, or 
to too ftrong a difrelifh of vice and proflitution. 
Time and accidents will fufficiently mellow that tem- 
per, and their heroifm, being fixed in its proper fta- 
tion, will aft with a vigour proportionable to that 
fir a in to which it was raifed. This, as far as I can 
judge, feems to be the drift of thofe academic infti- 
tutions, which tend to cherifh this public and high- 
fpirited caft of mind. And, further to promote the 
benevolent temper, each fludent takes his turn in di- 
flributing certain fines which are put into the chari- 
ty-box, and is obliged to give an account on what 
charitable ufes he, has laid them out. 

After the work of the day is over, the bell gathers 
us into the chappel, there to perform our evening 
devotions, which are never neglefted, whether Eu~ 
phranor be prefent or not. Whoever is abfent, 
without a fufficient excufe, forfeits fixpence., If 
any difcover a contempt of thofe religious exercifes, 
Euphranor expreflfes a peculiar indignation and dif- 
pleafure at them. For he ufes to fay, that want of 
reverence to the Deity, efpecially in youth, is one 
of the worfl fymptoms of a degenerate mind ; and 
that he who knowingly fails in his homage and gra- 
titude to the Author of his life, is a barbarian, and 
might be eafily tempted to flab his parent, or betray 
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his friend. Therefor is he, above all things, felici- 
tous to imprefs our minds with a fupreme refpeft and 
veneration of an invifible and governing Power, who 
made us and all things. Thefe, Simplicius, are a 
few hints concerning our fociety, and its inftkuti- 
ons ; but you will be foon better acquainted with 
them yourfelf than I can inform you. 

I am much plea led, Sophron, with the account 
you have given me. I lhall be obliged to you, if 
you will indulge me with a Ihort detail of fome of 
the principal characters in rhe academy ; thofe at leaft 
you are molt intimate with, that I may know thofe 
with whom I am to live. 

That, Simplicius, I muft refer to another time, 
when I lhall have more leifure to fatisfy your re- 
quell. 


DIALOGUE II. 

Simplicius and Cleora. 

S IMPLICIUS having gone to vifit Cleora, the 
following conversion pall between them. 
Simp. Well, Madam, how do you like the coun- 
try ? Do you find things anfwer the defeription 
your friend gave of it ? Do you meet with nature 
every where, without difguife or colouring of art ? 
Or have not the people in the country their manner 
too of covering their art and difingenuity, which they 
reckon polite and genteel, as well as thofe in town ? 

Cle. Why truly, Sir, I am afraid the town cor- 
rupts the country. For thither they bring their man- 
ners along with them, where they find too many dif 
pofed to imitate what they reckon polite and falhion. 
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able ; a fiamp the manners of the town are always 
fuppofed to carry with them. And I believe you will 
confefs it is eafy to pafs from admiring to imitate 
modes, how ridiculous foever. 

Simp. But do not you think, Madam, that the 
people of the country are generally more open and 
ingenuous than thofe who are bred in great towns? 

Cle. ■ Sir, I have not had, as yet, fuffidenc ac- 
quaintance with them, to judge with any degree of 
certainty, of their real character. Perhaps they are 
blunter, and lefs a {fuming, than the town’s people, 
whofe wits are fliarpened by more frequent com* 
merce. 

Simp. But are you not of opinion, Madam, that 
their character is, in the main, more natural and 
unaffeCted, that their lentiments come more from 
the heart; and their compliance, though lefs polifh- 
ed, is more genuine, and may be more furely de- 
pended on. 

Cle. I fufpeCt, Sir, if I want to fee characters quite 
untainted by art, we mud go farther from home, 
and feek them among the nations not infeCted by 
European converfe ; among whom we (ball find lefs 
indeed we of what call manners , but perhaps more of 
innocence, friendihip, and fincerity ; qualities, in 
my opinion, far fuperior to the mod modifh refine- 
ments. In Ihort, it is among them we may exped: 
pure original nature, without the mixtures of art. 

Simp. Nature is, doubtlefs, a lovely thing when 
cultivated and improved ; but when naked and un- 
adorned, it does not, methinks, make an engaging 
figure. Sh$ mud be clothed, and perhaps mended 
too by art, to make her truly beautiful. 

Cle. Well, however unpolite I may be thought, 
I frankly confefs, I incline to give the prefer ence to 
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the genuine originals of nature, though ruder and 
Ampler in their appearance, rather than to copies, 
that have ornament and (hew, but lefs reality. 

Simp. Do not you think, Madam, that there is a 
rudenefs in its groder features, which (hocks inftead 
of pleafing ? I fancy, the rude courtlhip of one of 
your Indian originals would give you no very fa- 
vourable opinion of the delicacy of nature. Nor 
would their manner of eating, drinking, or receiving 
one another at a vilit, afford agreeable ideas of that 
fimplicity you feem fo much to admire. Their im- 
moderate laughing, extravagant (houts, coarfe ad- 
drefs, and all the boorilh effnfions of exceffive mirth, 
would, I fufpeft, fpoil fome of your prejudices, in 
favour of Ample artlefs nature, and reconcile you 
more to our own European refinements. 

Cle. You miftake me much, if you imagine me 
an enemy to the improvements of art ; for as much 
as I am in love with plain nature, yet I would have 
her wear a proper drefs ; let it only be eafy and be- 
coming. Let it not difguife the natural beauties, nor 
try to fupply a fuppofed want, - by an affefted tinfel 
or falfe varnifh. 

Simp. I find, Madam, you are no lefs forward 
to condemn thofe indifcreet daubers of nature, than 
a favourite poet is to blame thofe pretenders to wit, 
who, 

unfilled to trace 

The naked nature and the living grace, 

With gold and jewels cover every part, '■ 

And hide with ornaments their want of art. 

' * *• m 

But after all, Madam, would you have converfation 
without its ceremonials ? 
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Cleo. By no means, Sir ; no more than a fine 
lady appear in public in a difhabille. There are de- 
cencies in life to be obferved. You may call them 
improvements upon nature, but I fhould think them 
nature itfelf, or that becoming drefs which difcovers 
her faireft proportions, and fhews her to greateft ad- 
vantage. 

Simp. Would you have us then, Madam, fay 
nothing in converfation but what we think, ufe no 
words but fuch as convey our precife meaning, and 
jnuft we avoid all compliments that exprefs more than 
we intend ? Shall we not grow fad unmannerly crea- 
tures, if we obferve fuch a punctilious honefty, and 
muft we not forgo all polite converfation, if we dif- 
card thofe ordinary forms, that have obtained a right 
of prefcription, by long undifputed pofleffion ? 

Cle. I really think, Sir, I ftiould incline to err 
on the fcrupulous fide. And however lefs agreeable 
I fhould be on that account, to the injudicious ma- 
ny, I imagine I ftiould not be lefs regarded by the 
fenfible few ; nor would my profeflions be deemed 
lefs fincere, becaufe I was fparing of them. I ftiall 
allow that honefty does not oblige you to fpeak eve- 
ry thing you think, but, methinks, it binds you to 
fpeak more or otherwife than you think. 

Simp. What treatment muft he meet with from 
the ladies, who forbears all the pretty foothing things 
you are wont to be entertained with ? How diftafte- 
ful would a converfation be, if ftript of the flowers 
of fpeech, and how fullen would your beauties look 
upon us, if we did not addrefs you in the elegant 
formalities the mode has fettled ? One need not tell 
downright untruths, but may we not exaggerate a 
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little, where there is good foundation, embellifti a 
feature, and throw out fome pretty exclamations on 
a fine hand, or handfome face, when we are to be 
repaid with an. approving fmile or graceful blu(h ? 

Cle. It is very well, Sir ! You are no ill practi- 
tioner, I find, in your polite way — But will you 
let me a(k you ferioufly, would you chufe to tdlk 
in a (train, that will deceive or impofe on an inno- 
cent unwary neighbour, or flatter the vanity of a 
young creature, who has already a biafs (trong enough 
that way, by your extravagant compliments ? You 
do not feem to apprehend the dangerous confequences 
of thofe pretty things, nor how much they may mif- 
lead the more unexperienced of our fex, to imagine 
that your defigns are more ferious and deeper than 
you would care they (hould be thought. 

Simp. I confcfs, Madam ! there is a diftinCtton 
very neceflary to be made in the cafe, as you put ijt, 
between raw young girls, who are unacquainted 
with the ways of the w'orld, and would be apt to 
miftake every foft thing faid to them, for a declara- 
tion of love, or ferious piece of courtftiip; and thofe 
ladies, who are thoroughly pra&ifed in the arts of 
gallantry, and have been accuftomed to have a great 
deal of incenfe offered to them. I (hould look up- 
on it as a piece of horrid indifcretion, if not of down- 
right villa ny, to go about to impofe on the former, 
by praCHfing on their vanity or ignorance. Nor 
(hould I have any peace of mind, if through my fol- 
ly, I had contributed to a lady’s having a paflion for 
me, or imagining that I had one for her, when I'had 
none. But with regard to thofe other ladies, I can 
fee no harm in coaxing or cajoling them a little ; for 
in no other light do I confider the compliments made 
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lem : whatever high opinions they have of their 

iwn merit, there is no danger they will lay any great 
\refs on things that come fo cheap, and which are 
>eftowed with fo little diflin&ion, or choice. 

Cle. I with your fex, Simplicius, were always as 
careful to obferve that diftin&ion in their conduft, 
as there is, perhaps, good ground to make it. But 
how plaufible foever your diftinttion may be, I do 
not think it will quite clear you gentlemen coaxers 
from all fhare and blame. For though women of 
real fen fe will defpife your empty infignificant haran- 
guers, who would daub them over with common- 
place plainer, and then laugh at their credulity ; yet 
many of our fex are filly enough to be your dupes, 
and I am afraid few of us are able to refift flattery, 
when it is artfully couched, and tempered with pro- 
per allays. 

Simp. Far be it from me, Madam, to defend any 
kind of impofition on your fex ; but, methinks, it 
were too rigid to weigh, with a critical exa&nefs, e- 
very gay and complaifant thing, that is faid by us in 
the company of the ladies. Converfation w'ould lan« 
guifh, and loofe a little of its fprightlinefs and poig- 
nancy, if the men were debarred thofe agreeable ca- 
joling ways, which are really expreffive of a peculiar 
regard to the fex, but are perhaps raifed fomewhat 
above the truth. ' v J ‘ 

Cle. The end of converfation, as I take it, is to 
be underftood, and to exchange fentiments with one 
another for mutual inftruftion and pleafure ; but if 
we make it only a conveyance of lies, and circulation 
of fraud, we render it not only ufelefs, but alfo 
hurtful. And pray, Sir ! may we not be honeft 
without being rude and ofFenfive ? * Nay, may 
D 2 
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we not be polite and agreeable, without polifhing 
ourfelves out of our old Britifh plainnefs and fin- 
cerity ? 

Simp. I grant, madam, that the end of conver- 
fation is fuch as you have reprefented it, and think 
I am no friend to deceit ; but may we not look u- 
pon the ordinary forms of civility, and polite phrafes, 
that are ufed by well-bred people, as no more than 
counters, which though they may glitter, and amufe 
the eye as much as real gold, yet none but fools are 
amufed with them ? Their value is known, and they 
fignify. ju.ft as much, and no more, than they were 
at firft intended to (land for. 

Cle, I have heard it faid, that thofe phrafes we 
commonly ufe, as humble fervant , and the like, 
were once real badges or expreflions of fervitude, by 
which inferiors fignified their dependence on their fu- 
periors, in thofe times when vaftalage prevailed. If 
fo, may there not be fomething mean in continuing 
the ufe of them, when the caufe is happily removed; 
and might it not be better to ufe thofe which im- 
port lefs fubje&ion, but more of that equality and 
friendfbip which ought to reign in fociety i But it is 
not fo much thofe common forms of fpeaking, which 
cuftom has made univerfal, that I condemn, as thofe 
courtly Brains of deceit, ufed by your fex, to flatter 
and impofe on ours. 

Simp. I find, Madam, it will be no eafy matter 
to pleafe one of your delicacy ; but I believe, when- 
ever you come to try it, you will find it a knotty 
kind of bufinefs, either to difTuade the men from 
giving into thofe polite modes of complaifance, or 
to perfuade the ladies to rejett them as fallacious 
and infigniticant. 
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Cle . It may be fo; mean while, I do not fee what 
xcufe you can have for nourifhing our vanity as 

ou do. But it is, it feems, the fate of our weak 

ex, to be always treated like children — You throw 
.is fine toys and gew gaws, toamufe us, and when 
you fee us taken with the fhining trifles, you carry 
us off in triumph, and reduce us under the orders 
of dome {lie difcipline. 

Simp. ' I am forry, you think our fex pay fo 
little regard to your fenfe and merit, as to treat you 
like children — if the end of all our purfuits, is only 
to get poffeflion of you, it is a fhrewd fufpicion, 
we efteem you a treafure richly worth having; which 
is, at bottom, no bad proof of the value we fet u- 
pon you, let us talk what and how we will. But 
may I beg leave to afk you, Madam, how it has 
come about, that you, who have been bred up at 
and near the town, and have been often at court, 
fliould be fuch a fworn foe to the elegant forms of 
polite life, or to thofe ways of addrefs, that are in 
vogue among people, who pals for the beft-bred ? 

Cle I would not have you imagine, Sir, from 
any thing I have faid, that I incline to give myfelf 
any nice airs, or to take a different road in life 
from others — but if I happen to havfe a different 
way of thinking in fome things, I owe it chiefly to 
my guardian, and to my having lived moftly with 
plain fincere people, who never flattered me them- 
felves, and taught me to abhor it in others. 

Simp. I have heard, Madam, that you have been 
much indebted to that gentleman, for the care he 
has had of you, and efpecially of your education. 
His converfation plainly (hews, that he is no great 
friend to any thing that looks like craft or difinge- 
nuity. 

D 3 • 
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Cle. And I allure you he is what he appears to 
be, a plain honeft man, without guile or fhew. He 
has often told me, that whatever fwerves from truth, 
is beneath the dignity of the human kind ; — that to 
indulge thofe forms of fpeech, which either fignify 
nothing at all, or, if they have any meaning, tref- 
pafs in fome degree on truth, though it may be in 
trivial matters, does not leflen the reverence due to 
it, and beget a habit of llighting it in things of greater 
importance ; — he farther informed me, that many 
of the polite forms of ordinary converfation, are only 
a more fpecious kind of lies, and that they fetter 
the freedom and eafinefs of friendly intercourfe, and 
ought therefor to be baniftied out of a country, once 
juftly celebrated for the plainnefs, and honeft blunt- 
nefs of its inhabitants, to thofe politer regions which 
glory in wearing fuch chains. 

Simp I am much of your friend’s opinion, and 
heartily agree with you, Madam, in thinking it 
wifeft, and mod humane too, to err on the honeft 
fide, though the gay part of the world fhould call 
it bluntnefs, or affe&ation : for I had rather be called 
a fcrupulous fimpleton, than a polite diffembler. 
But after all, if we are too rigorous in our maxims, 
what, Madam, will become of thofe decencies of 
life, that regulate the converfation and praflice of 
the politeft part of the world ? Shall we not be rec- 
koned aukwar^, antiquated creatures, and even 
fomewhat unfociable, if we defpife or tranfgrefs 
them ? Shall we offer no facrifice to thofe inferior 
graces 

Cle. You muft not expe<ft, Sir, the fatisfaffion 
of your doubts from me. I fhall only tell you a 
diftinfrion, which my guardian has taught me to 
make, and which you may apply as you will. Theie 
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are certain decencies in every country, which take 
their rife from fomething peculiar in the genius, 
manners, or circumstances of the refpeftive people. 

. Thefe, added he, are arbitrary, variable, and often 
different in one country from thofe of another ; be- 
caufe they are derived from no general or unchange- 
able principle. But, continued he, there are other 
modes of fpeaking and afting, which are founded 
on nature, at once becoming and exprefTive of its 
dignity in general, or fuitable to the particular cha- 
racter, office, or circumftances of the fpeaker or ac- 
tor. Thefe, faid he, conftitute decencies, which 
have an innate charm, and are approved by us, ante- 
cedent to civil modes and inftitutions, and which are 
invariable, while thofe circumftances continue. To 
condemn, or refufe complying with the former, when 
they imply nothing contrary to the latter, were no 
lefs folly than ill-manners. Whereas, added he, to 
offend againft the laft, is, in fome degree immortal, 
and betrays a mind either unconfcious of its own 
dignity, or little concerned to fupport it. . > 

Simp. I believe, Madam, there is a juft founda- 
tion for your friend’s diftin&ion, and I fhould think 
it an ufeful part of prudence, and of real impor- 
tance in the conduit of life, to be able to diftinguifh 
thofe decencies aright ; becaufe it would prevent our 
falling into the ridicule of violent prepoffeffions for, 
and againft trifles, and making too valuable facrifices 
to the tyranny of cuftom. 

C/e. Indeed, my tutor feems to have been of that 
opinion. For I have heard him frequently fay, that 
it is an effential point in the education of women, 
to make them acquainted with thofe decorums of a 
higher order, that are the growth of nature; fueh, 
efpecially, as belong to the female character and allto* 
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ments in life, and are grafted upon the innate ho» 
nour, modefty, foftnefs, and other virtues peculiar 
to the lex. Therefor, he has been at great pains, 
to point out to me the proper rank and dignity of 
women, and the part they are deftined to aft, and 
to infpire me with fentiments every way fuited co 
thefe. The ieaft deviation from them, he told me, 
was an inlet to diford er, by removing the guards 
pkced in our conOitution, and throwing down the 
fences, which nature, for our proteftion, hath 
planted around us, in our very form, voice, air and 
manner. He faid, when thefe are once thrown 
down, ruin and infamy are ready to invade them. 

Simp. To me, indeed, the fex appear admirably 
formed by nature for thofe amiable decorums both 
of converfation and behaviour, that are proper to 
engage the hearts of men, and unbend our mod ftub- 
born natures for the fofter cares, as well as fweets 
of private and domeftic life. And, therefor, Madam, 
I am much of your guardian’s opinion, that it mu ft 
be of great confequence in the education of women, 
to di reft their notions of decency, as it refpefts their 
fituation and conduft in life, rather than thofe little 
tnode 9 , that differ in every country, and undergo 
frequent changes in the fame ; to point out to their 
fprightly apprehensions, thofe objefts, which merit 
their chief attention and regard ; and to engage them 
in fpheres of aftion, the mod adapted to thofe lovely 
talents, with which nature has furnifhed them. 
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Sophron, Simplicius. 

Simp.'T COME now, my friend, to put you in 

mind of the promife you made me, the o* 
ther day, to give me fome account of the gentlemen 
of our academy. I hope you are now at leifure to 

gratify my curiofity. 

Soph. I muft frankly confefs to you, Simplicius, 
my acquaintance in our fociety is very narrow ; for 
though I love to converfe fomethnes with moft of 
my fellow- pupils, there are but a few with whom 
I have formed a particular frieftdlhip. But indeed* 
I have often confidered our academy as the world 
in miniature, and thought I could difcern in the 
genius and early purfuitsof the ftudents, no unlikely 
prognoftics of their future character. Thus, me* 
thought, I could fee the carelefs gentleman in the 
negligence and defhabille of the fcholar ; or in the 
affected primnefs of another, the (hrewd fymptoms 
of a beau. From the fprucehels and ftudied con- 
ceits of one, I prognofticated the quaint orator, and 
I imagined I perceived the zealous patriot growing 
out of the public fpirit, the ardour and inflexible ho- 
nefty of another. The ferious, anxious look and 
demeanour foretel the grave plodding citizen ; the 
obfequious air, and fmooth addrefs, give no uncer- 
tain prefages of the courtier. ’In fine, I have fre- 
quently diverted myfelf with tracing, in the mien 
and afpeft, ftudies and amufements of my fellow-j 
ftudents, the fiatefman, the phyfician, the fcholar. 
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the foldier — or their counterfeits, the (ham-politici- 
an, the quack, the pedant, the bully. 

Simp. It mud, doubtlefs, be an entertainment 
pleafant enough, to obferve nature in her firft ef- 
forts, (ketching, if I may fay fo, the outlines of a 
man, and exhibiting in little, thofe features of un- 
derftanding and action, which (he afterwards enlarges 
to her full (ize and juft dimenfions. I cannot think 
it would be a bad piece of moral hiftory, to trace 
the natural feeds of a man’s genius and temper, from 
their earlieft origin, through their gradual progrefs 
and fucceflive revolutions, to their maturity and 
perfeftion. 

Soph. I do not queftion, but it would be a very 
ufeful part of moral knowlege ; but it would be no 
eafy matter to compile fuch a hiftory. Few would 
be at pains to attend to the flow progrefs of nature 
in others, and were any to attempt it with regard to 
themfelves, they muft begin to watch her, when 
they are but ill qualified for the talk ; and though 
they were better than we can well fuppdfe them, it 
would be very difficult to place themfelves at fuch a 
diftance, as to furvey fo interefting an objeft with 
candour and impartiality. 

Simp. Yet 1 have known fome analize the prin- 
ciples of .their chara&er with great accuracy, and 
trace back their prefent temper and manners to fome 
of their original feeds, and to the mod material of 
thofe circumftances in their education and manner 
of life, which had confpired to form them. An 
experiment of this kind cannot fail to be of private 
benefit at leaft, fince it muft conduce to a better ao» 
quaintance with one’s felf, and with thofe caufes, 
which had a good or bad influence on one’s charac* 
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ter. But pray, Sir, go on with the account you 
was entered upon. 

Soph. Before I inform you of the charatter of my 
particular friends, (and I do not pretend to make 
you acquainted with any others,) I would take no- 
tice to you, that, when I came into the country, 
though I was fully refolved to employ my time 
chiefly in ftudy, I did not apprehend, that the con- 
verfation of young enquirers like myfelf, would be 
any hindrance to this defign. I was rather of opi- 
nion, that I (hould be able to gratify my thirft of 
knowlege more efleftually, if I could procure a few 
ingenious. companions, with whom I might commu- 
nicate my fentiments, and debate freely on fubjefts 
of learning and ingenuity. 

Simp. I am much of your opinion, and fhall be 
very ready to follow your example, in feeking out. 
proper companions of my ftudies. For I know not 
how it happens, the mind is more Uprightly and ac- 
tive in company, than alone, the images croud in 
fafter, and humour flows in a freer vein. I doubt 
not but you have often obferved this. 

Soph. I confefs, I have, but cannot fo eafily 
guefs at the reafon. Whether it is, that the afpeft 
of humanity awakens and enlivens our faculties, or 
that the focial paifions we exert in company are, by 
fome fecret connexion, a powerful fpur to fet the 
imagination to work ; or whether emulation, and a 
fenfe of honour, and love of praife call not forth, 
and brighten our fentiments: Whatever be the caufe, 
certain it is, that amidft the concuflions of friendly 
debate, (urprifing light is fometimes ftruck out. In 
company, a fubjett has the beft chance to be can- 
vafled on every fide ; it is a great hazard but truth 
darts from the diverfity of fentiments, and though 
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it (hould not, the views of each mu ft be enlarged by 
having the difcoveries of all imparted to them. This 
made me refolve to look out for a few felett friends 
to be my fellow-travellers in the paths of fcience.. 
While I was bufy in this fearch, and was enquiring 
with care, into the characters of my fellow pupils, 
my good genius directed me to a little knot of them, 
every way fuited to anfwer the end of my enquiry. 

Simp. I congratulate you on your good fortune. 
I think I have heard you mention their names, but 
I want to know their characters. 

Soph. You (hall both know their characters, and 
be made acquainted with them ; and, I hope too, 
be admitted a member of their club. 

The firft I fliall mention, is Eugenio, a young 
gentleman of diftinCtion, and heir to a confiderable 
eftate, naturally gay and fprigluly, of a genteel ad* 
drefs, and amiable afpeCt. His independent fortune has, 
you may believe, added to his fpirit ; but having 
been always in the beft company, his vivacity is not 
petulant or over-bearing, but is generally tempered 
with good manners, and an obliging carriage. He 
has ftrong natural parts : his genius inclines him 
chiefly to the politer ftudies, and though he is not 
altogether unacquainted with the principles of the 
fciences, yet, what knowlege he has, is drawn moftly 
from obfervations on life, and the refult rather of 
natural, than improved parts ; I mean, improved by 
reading. He is a great admirer of the fair fex, and 
loves much to make a handfome appearance in a 
circle" of ladies. Nicely fenfible of honour, and fond 
of applaufe, he ftudies to mould himfelffo thoroughly 
into the fentiments of his company, and accommo. 
dates himfelf with fuch an eafy condefcenfion to their 
humour, that he is apt to ftep aflde from his real 
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character, and to profefs fentiments which he has 
not. 

Simp. The character, Sophron, you draw of 
your friend, is, I think, in the main, very amiable ; 
and the (hade you have obferved in it, is very apt 
to flick to thofe who have been much in the world. 
Has he ever travelled ? 

Soph. Not much. He has been abroad, but he 
was in France moil of the time. We are apt to al- 
lege, he has con t rafted fome kind of favour for 
French manners, and improved his tafte for gallan- 
try in that polite fchool. But after all, I take him 
to be a true Engliihman at bottom. 

Simp. Who are the other gentlemen of your ac- 
quaintance ? 

Soph. Conftant, another of my companions, is 
pretty much his reverfe, being a rigid admirer of 
truth, and a profefled enemy to all manner of de- 
ceit and diflimulation, under what name or fhape 
foever it may appear. He loves exceedingly the 
Charafter of a plain dealer, and never dreads fpeak- 
ing his fentiments roundly, and without difguifc, 
let who will take it amifs. He has a great daih of 
the humourift in him. Eugenio’s good-nature he 
calls a vitious complaifance , and when it falls in his 
way, never fails to lafh him foundly for it. Euge- 
nio calls his plain-dealing furlinefs and ill-manners, 
and fays, he covers a fournefs of temper with the 
fpecious name of freedom of fpeech. Conftant is a 
violent Republican in his principles, and a fworn 
foe to all tyranny, whether in church or ftate. So 
thoroughly has he imbibed the notions of Harrington 
and Sidney, that you would take him for another 
Voi. I. E 
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Cato. He often repeats thefe lines of Sidney, with- 
a particular pleafure ; 

Manus h&c inimica tyrannis , 

Enfe petit placidam , fub Libertate, quietem. 

Liberty is his motto, and idol. Hence he goes fre- 
quently under the name of the Patriot. For he 
ufes great freedom fometimes with the people in 
power, and declaims loudly a gain ft the growth of 
corruption, and a general fervility, both in princi- 
ples and manners. Eugenio,' on the other hand, is 
of a more courtly turn, and whether it arifes from 
that complaifance and eafmefs of temper, which is 
natural to him, or from his connexions with fome 
of the great, to whom he is related, and his having 
heard moftly what is faid on one fide ; I fay, what- 
ever be the caufe, he generally takes the defenfive 
fide, and fays, that things are greatly exaggerated 
by a fpirit of party and oppolition. For this rea- 
fon, however, among others, we are wont to call 
him, the Courtier. 

Simp. I doubt not but this diverfity of tafte and 
fentiments muft open a fine vein of humour in your 
converfation with them. For I fuppofe they will 
generally take oppofite fides in any queftion. 

Soph. It happens as you obferve ; they feldom a- 
greein any debate, and they differ too in their man- 
ner of fpeaking. For Eugenio talks more like a. 
man of the world, in a courtlier and more florid 
ftrain. Whereas, Conftant fpeaks more like a fcho- 
lar, is rather laconic and pithy in his ftile, efpecially 
when he delivers oracles of Patriotifm ; though fome- 
times he affe&s the more pompous phrafe of Euge- 
nio, the better to expofe it. Conftant, in fhort, is 
of an even fteady temper, has an acute underftand 
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£ ing, and ready, though dry elocution : is deeply 
verfed in mathematical, and has, at the fame time, 
a drong turn for moral and political knowlege. He 
•can diftinguifh nicely, and explain a knotty point 
with great judgment and perfpicuity. It is but fel- 
dom he appears in company, efpecially of the gayer 
kind ; for he cannot bear what he calls the froth and 
levity of it. I have feen him fometimes eat up with 
® the fpleen, upon leaving a circle of females, into 

6 which he happened to (tumble, and have been much 

fr diverted with his (trange faces. I (hall conclude his 

* character, by telling you, that in order to conceive 

a juft idea of Gonftant, you mud figure to yourfelf 
6 a fevere, redufe fcholar, rather than a man of the 
world ; fomewhat rude and unpolifhed in his man- 
i! ners, of a dogmatic turn, and who is fonder of con- 
s> verfing with his books, than with the ladies. 

« Simp. I like your friend much. Methinks he 

r makes no unamiable figure, with all his roughnefs 

> and plain-dealing about him ; is an admirable con- 

^ trad to Eugenio ; and when placed together in com- 

pany, they cannot fail to enliven and fet off each 

i other. 

0 Soph. Very agreeably, I aflure you fometimes, to 
t the no frnall mirth and entertainment of the com. 

pany. 

f Hiero is another member of our little club, a youth 

t of a (erious and devout turn ; very apt to draw us 

1 into a grave converfation, and who will improve the 

ii flighted occafion to hint fome religious fentiment. 

y He obferves fuch temperance, or rather feverity in 

|j . his regimen, that he might pafs for an Afcetic of 
!■ the drifted order. I never faw a man fo raifed a- 

t hove the world, fo little concerned in thofe petty 

ii . * E 2 7 : 
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interefts and parties that agitate mortals, one fo 
little governed by the common maxims of fafhion. 
This has procured him the reputation of that impar- 
tiality and difintereftednefs, that the whole academy 
do commonly appeal to him, as their umpire, in all 
controverfies and debates whatfoever. His afpedl 
is generally grave, but it is mixed with a chearful 
compofure, that renders the ferenity of his mind 
vifible. He has a large flock of various knowlege, 
but fays, he has derived it chiefly from the facred 
fcriptures, which he ftudies much in the originals. 
He has looked little into creeds or confeflions of faith, 
ufes to call the bible his creed, and minds but little 
the diftin&ions that prevail among chriftians. He 
profefles a veneration for the fathers of the primitive 
church, as to cufloms and difcipline, but lays no 
flrefs on their bare authority, in matters of faith. 
He is afraid of dipping into theological fyflems, left 
they fhould lay a falfe bias on his judgment, and 
fill him with the fhadows of fcience, rather than the 
fubftance of it. Nor does he willingly fludy any 
of the prevailing controverfies in divinity, left they 
fhould give him a controverfial difputatious call, or 
four his fpirit agninft thofe who think differently 
from him. For he fets too high a value on the 
tranquillity of his mind, and fweetnefs of his tem- 
per, to rifque the fpoiling of either, by his fkill in 
polemical divinity. He deals only in commentators 
of the ftriflly critical and hiftorical kind, is careful 
in comparing the different verfions and various read- 
ings, and above all, ufes hiftory as the grand help 
to explain and illuftrate the fcriptures. He reads 
much, or rather ftudies to imbibe the very fpirit of 
the divineft moralifts, ancient and modern ; fo that 
you would think the foul of a Plato, or Antoninus, 
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were transfufed into him ; and, for the unconfined 
benevolence of his temper, you would take him for 
a citizen of the world, no lefs than a member of a 
particular community or country. I mull not omit 
another ftroke in his character, that, as he glories 
in being a chriftian, he is a ftriCt follower of his 
mafter and Saviour, loves to inculcate his religion, 
as beneficent and falutary to mankind, and breathes 
the fpirit of a primitive difciple. He confiders this 
life as connected with, and introductory to another, 
and thinks out aims and actions ought always to be 
referred to that future and immortal exigence. Such 
a reference, he fays, mud give an elevation and ge- 
nerofity to our views, that will lift us above fordid 
intereft and ambition, and render our whole con. 
duCt hoth humane and heavenly. You may eafily 
believe, that from this character, and turn of Ru- 
dies, Hiero obtains among us, the title of the Di. 
vine. 

Simp. I love the man exceedingly, and think he 
deferves that title, in a very fuperior and diftinguilh- 
ed fenfe ; but I much doubt, whether, with fuch a 
character and talents, and fuch a Angular application 
of them, he is in a hopeful way of being preferred. 
One fo little attentive to the interefts and cabals fet 
on foot here below, mu ft not expeCt to rife into 
great power, or make a fortune. Befides, Lain 
afraid he is too honeft to be a tool, and has not zeal 
enough to be a party man 

Soph. I find, Simplicius, you are difpofed to be 
merry on preferment. But be that as it will, Hiero 
feems to have higher views than any preferment, 
whether civil or ecclefiaftical, and is of a temper, 
that, I dare fay, will never allow him to facrifice 

■ . E 3 
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the interefts of truth or virtue, to any confideration 
whatfoever. I had not been long acquainted with 
thefe young gentlemen, when we conceived the defign 
of forming ourfelves into a club, and having regular 
times of meeting, for the fake of converfation. Whe- 
ther our liberty, or climate, be the reafon, I cannot tell; 
but I found the obfervation true, that we are, of all 
nations, the moft forward to run into clubs, par- 
ties and focieties, which, by the by, is no ill proof 
of the foci able turn of our temper, whatever fo- 
reigners may fay of our fullennefs and referve. This 
humour runs through the whole nation, and diffufes 
itfelf among all chara&ers of men. We have clubs 
for trade, mufical clubs, clubs for mathematical and 
philofophical refearches, clubs for improvement in 
the line arts, clubs for pure diverfion and merri- 
ment. I have heard of religious clubs likewife, 
where honeft citizens, over their pot of ale, and 
fmoaking their pipe, canvafs the fublimeft myfteries 
of our holy religion, difpute the knottieft points in 
controverfy among chriftians, and combat even Jews 
and free-thinkers with all forts of weapons We 
fettle offices, eleft members, and, in Ibort, the bi> 
finefs of our metropolis is carried on in the club- 
way. 

Simp. The obfervation is certainly juft, and fuf- 
ficiently notorious; nor can I help thinking, that it 
is no unhopeful way of going to work, if this max- 
im be true, that mens wit united, is better than 
when apart, and that the joint endeavours of two 
or three, laying their heads together, will do morq 
to the contrivance and execution of any fcheme, 
than double that number, when divided. There is 
a certain fpirit of emulation, a focial heat of inven- 
tion, that pervades all thefe little confederacies of 
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men, which fharpens their wits more, and ripens 
their projeXs fooner, than is to be found any where 
elfe. But, pray, Sophron, does not your club con- 
lift of too fmall a number to anfwer your defign ? 

Soph. We thought it large enough to fet out 
with at firft, and within the bounds of the ancient 
maxim, which forbids a company to exceed the 
number of the mufes, or to fall fhort of that of 
the graces. Befides, we did not confine ourfelves 
to that number, but left ourfelves at liberty to re- 
ceive any future candidate that (hould be agreeable 
to the fociety. 

Simp. Do you never admit any occafional vifi- 
tant ? 

v Soph. Sometimes,,, though rarely — but we are 
cautious of encreafing our number. Only, when 
Philander, the gentleman I formerly mentioned to 
you, deigns to favour us with his company, he is 
always welcomed with pleafure and gratitude. We 
call him the Prefident extraordinary. 

Simp. He mud undoubtedly be a very agreeable 
addition to your number. Have you any rules for 
the regulation of your fociety ? 

Soph. In imitation of the laudable praXice of o- 
ther clubs, we likewife did, with the afliftance and 
advice of Philander, lay down a few laws for the 
better regulation of our’s, fuch as we judged would 
be mod conducive to our mutual improvement, and 
to the maintaining a proper order and decency in our 
converfations. - „ 

. Simp. I (hall be glad to hear what they are. 

- Soph. They are very fimple, and few. To 
prevent reflexions, and avoid occafion of offence, 
\ve propofed to meet by turns in one another’s cham- 
bers, rather than in a public tavern. 
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The firft law is, That it (hall be lawful for any 
member of the club, to ftart what fubjeft of difcourfe 
he pleafes; but if the majority do not approve of it, 
it fhall be immediately dropt. 

The fecond law is, That any member may talk 
on either fide of the queftion, and deliver his fenti- 
ments with perfeft freedom, without fufpicion or 
fear of controul. 

The third law. No perfon (hall interrupt ano- 
ther, while he is fpeaking, without leave afked, and 
given by the fpeaker : and, in cafe of fuch offence, 
fhall be rebuked by the prefident. 

The fourth law. No perfon fhall be importuned 
to drink more, or oftener, than he likes. 

The fifth law. No occafiona! vifitant, or new 
member, fhall be admitted, without the general 
confent. 

The fixth law. A chairman fhall be ele&ed, 
who fhall not prefide above a week : and each mem- 
ber fhall afterwards take his turn in the chair. Phi- 
lander fhall always prefide, when prefent. The 
prefident’s office fhall be to adjuft all points relating 
to form. 

The feventh law. All points of form are to 
yield to the conveniency of the members. 

The eighth law. No new laws fhall be enabled, 
without the confcnt of the whole club; but little 
differences may be determined by the majority. 

The ninth law. Eleven o’clock at night fhall 
be the ordinary hour of parting; and in extraordi- 
nary cafes, the time of fitting fhall not exceed twelve. 
Thefe are all, or the mod material of our laws, as 
far as I remember. No Rated times of meeting are 
fixed, but are left to be fettled by circumftances of 
conveniency, and the humour of the company* 
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Simp. Perhaps they are matters of form; but 
fome forms may be neceflary, even in the converfa- 
tion of friends, were it for nothing elfe, but to 
prevent difputes, and make things proceed with more 
order. Sometimes the ardour of converfation, and 
contention of fpirits runs high among us ; but our 
mutual friendship and efteem preferves a perfeft e- 
quality, fo that none offers to diftate to the reft. 
Such is the free turn of our fociety, that any one 
may propofe what paradox he pleafes, provided he 
do it with decency, and defend it with coolnefs and 
modefty. And any one may contradift the cleared 
maxim, provided he neither make perfonal attacks, 
nor pretend to take too much upon him. 

Simp. Well, Sophron, I really think the conver- 
fation of a fet of ingenious men, truly well-bred, 
and who have a fincere efteem for each other, is one 
of the greateft enjoyments in life. Among fuch, 
the difcourfe muft be managed with life and fpirit, 
while they are animated by each other’s prefence, 
and feel the joint influence of mutual afpefr, voice, 
gefture, and every friendly emotion. They will 
fpeak their fentiments roundly, and not difpute. If 
they differ with the others, they will propofe their 
reafons with candour, and rather yield, than pufh 
an argument with ftiffnefs. They will not take ad- 
vantage of an adverfary’s weaknefs, and much lefs 
triumph over him becaufe they have got the afcen- 
dant of him in argument. In fhort, the converfa- 
tion of fuch men will be natural and eafy, arifing 
from the fubjeft itfelf, and not forcing its way, but 
flowing in that fmooth channel, which the circum* 
ftances or humour of the company cut out for it. 

Scph. I would not have you imagine, my friend, 
that we are juft fuch a fet of men as you have been 
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defcribing. We are not thofe wife, confiderate 
perfons you feem to fuppofe. We have not gained 
fuch experience of the world, as to throw out 
oracles of wifdom at every opening of the mouth. 
We do not difcourfe of trade, or public affairs, nor 
meddle with ftate or love-intrigues, nor do we pre- 
fume to fettle the interests of the nation, and ad- 
juft the balance of Europe, nor to handle any of 
thofe topics that intereft the bufy part of mankind. 
Much lefs do the revolutions of the mode, or any 
of thofe fubjeCts, that amufe the idle and gay part 
of the world, fall within the compafs of our dif- 
courfe. We are not fufficiently acquainted with 
the characters and artifices of mankind, to qualify 
.us for being correctors of life or manners. We 
only amufe ourfelves with talking on fuch fubjeCts, 
as occur to us in our daily ftudies, or remarking on 
thofe books and characters that fall within the reach 

t 

of our narrow obfervation. But though we do not 
canvafs the high affairs of ftate, the interefts of par- 
ties, the balance of trade or of power, we deal in 
queftions which we think import us more to know ; 
namely, ** flow men are formed ? by what methods 
i* their interefts are beft fecured ? how thefe are im- 
** paired ? how the balance of our paflions and af- 
** feCtions may be kept ? how the diforders of this 
“ domeftic government are to be rectified? and by 
“ what means the conduCt may be formed to de- 
il cency and virtue? 

Simp. Thefe are queftions, Sophron , of the ut- 
moft importance, and which muft afford ample mat- 
ter for the mod rational and entertaining difcourfe. 

Soph. But I would have you always remember, 
that we converfe not like men of the world, but 
like fcholars, with a formal kind of air and manner. 
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You mud confider us too as young men, who love 
to difplay their talents, and who, when they have 
got a glance of any bright conceit, flourifh upon it, 
and delight in (hewing it on all fides. Befides, you 
itiuft allow fomewhat of a difputing bumoar, and 
fpirit of contradiction, to academics, who, like young 
wreftlers, juft inftruCted in the principles of the 
gymnaftic art, long to try their (kill, and meafure 
the length of their arms, and folidity of their fills, 
-with their antagonifts ; and when they are once 
fairly engaged, lay about them with all their might. 
If a fellow -combatant give us any advantage, we 
feize it immediately, and ufe all our dexterity to 
foil him. And though once down, we are not dif- 
couraged, but often renew the conflict with equal 
ardour, till, having fpent all our ftrength, the 
doughtieft champions among us lit down breathlefs, 
and are compelled to alk and give mutual quarter. 
Yet, after all, we are neither afhamed of a defeat; 
nor very proud of a victory. We contend for truth, 
and on whatever fide Ihe is found, readily embrace 
her ; being more folicitous about Iharing the prize 
in common, than having the honour of firft difco- 
vering her. — Do not therefor, my friend, by drelft 
ing us out in a mock-excellence, rob us of whaf 
really belongs to us. Perhaps you will find us fome- 
times reafon, but like young fpeakers, as often de- 
claim, and, it may be, expatiate longer on an ar- 
gument than is confiftent with the rules of ordinary 
converfation. 

Simp. Were yOu to do otherwife, you would, 
perhaps, aCt out of chara&er. Great allowance 
mull be made to a fociety inftituted on fuch a plan 
as yours, who meet for improvement in the literary 
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way, and debate on both fides of a queftion, the 
better to find out the truth. 

Soph. That indeed, Simplicius, is the principal 
merit we pretend to, the maintaining the character 
of honeft enquirers, who doubt till they fee ground 
to be convinced ; and even then, interrogate or be- 
lieve, rather than dogmatize. In a word, we rea* 
fon for our own improvement, not to teach others; 
and laugh, without meaning the leaf! harm to any 
perfon, frequently by raifing the laugh firft againft 
ourfelves. 

Simp. Methinks it is no fmall degree of merit 
you pretend to ; and if, in good earned, you fup- 
port thofe pretenfions by your fairnefs and imparti- 
ality, you are entitled to no fmall regard from all 
who confider how difficult it is to lay afide prejudi- 
ces, and welcome truth wherever they find it, how 
oppofite however to their former pi epoffeffions, or 
future interefts. 

Soph. You will judge belt how well our preten- 
fions are fupported, when you come to be acquaint- 
ed with us, and our manner of converfing. 

Simp. But, pray, Sophron, does your fociety 
talk off hand, as we fay, upon whatever fubjeft 
happens to be ftarted by any of the company ? Or 
do you come prepared, as having had fome previous 
guefs or notice of what is to be propofed as matter 
of debate ? 

Soph. Sometimes, before our more folemn de- 
bates, we have fuch previous advertifement, and 
frequently mention, at one meeting, what we are 
to be upon the next. And then we take care to 
lay in and diged fome materials, that we may be the 
readier to fpeak on the fubjett. Or perhaps, in the 
interval of meeting, one gives notice to the reft, 
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that he intends to ftart fuch a queftion at the firft: 
meeting. But as frequently we have no fuch warn- 
ing given us, but talk of whatever happens to be 
firft fuggefted, and either give our opinion or not, 
as we pleafe, and in as loofe and defultory a man- 
ner as we pleafe, or elfe, enter more deeply into the 
fubjett, reafon in form, and lift ourfelves on the af- 
firmative or negative fide of the queftion, according 
to our prefent humour. 

Simp. Are there any other clubs in the aca- 
demy ? . 

Soph. The whole academy is fplit into different 
kinds of them. One is called the Poetical club; a- 
Bother, the Mathematical; a third, the club of poli- 
ticians; a fourth, the Virtuofo club; and feveral 
more, who are denominated from thofe arts and 
fciences, about which they chiefly converfe, Our*s 
commonly pafles for the Philofophical club. 

Simp. Does F.uphranor ever fuper intend or di- 
rect: any of the clubs ? 

Soph. No, Simplicius, he never meddles with any 
of them, nor interferes with any of their regulati- 
ons, left he lhould damp the freedom of genius and 
unlimited fpirit of enquiry, which he wifhes to pre- 
vail there. You may perhaps remember how much 
eafe and freedom of convention reigned in that 
club, Vhich was afterwards formed into the French 
academy, when they met privately, and had none 
to direct or controul their philofophical debates ; 
but how they were afterwards manacled in their at- 
tempts, and into what a fpirit of adulation and fer- 
vility they funk, when the political Cardinal deigned 
to honour them with his protection, and modelled 
them into an academy. Euphranor therefor leaves 
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us at perfeft liberty to aflociate and converfe upon 
any bottom we pleafe. He encourages no fpies or 
informers to give him notice of what partes there ; 
he prefcribes no bounds to our refearches, and com- 
bats any new opinions, that are broached, with no o- 
ther weapons, but thofe of argument and reafon. 
Accordingly, every club is a picture of the academy 
in miniature. The fame largenefs of enquiry, the 
fame doubting humour, and freedom of debate, pre- 
vail in the one as in the other. 

Simp. I think, Euphranor difcovers a true vein 
of fenfe and difcretion in this condu&, as well as in 
his other inftitutioqs. For where converfation is 
under any foreign awe or check, it can never exert 
itfelf with vigour, nor produce any thing original 
or maflerly. I confefs, Sophron, you have raifed 
in me a wonderful curiofity to be a witnefs to fotue 
of your free conventions; I fhall therefor take it 
as a very great favour, if you will introduce me now 
and then, as an occafional vifitant, to your fociety. 

Soph. I hope, nry good friend, I (hall be able to 
obtain your admiffion, as a member of our fociety, 
and therefor intend, at our firft meeting, to pro- 
pofe you as a candidate. 

Simp. Your friendfhip, Sophron, always prevents 
my wilhes. I begin already to anticipate my felicity. 
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.DIALOGUE IV. 

• ** - 

A S Sophron and I were walking out the other 
morning, to take a little air r we wandered a- 
long the meadow that lies on the fouth fide of the 
town, near the windings of the river, under the 
(hade of fome venerable oaks, which form a very a- 
greeable walk. I had been thanking him for the 
honour he and the other gentleman had done me, 
of admitting me a member of their focicty ; and w’as 
obferving, that when I firft entered it, I was not 
without apprehenfions left a fet of young gentlemen, 
whom I reprefented to my felf as fo many philofo* 
N phers, (hould a (Turn e too fevere a mien, or talk on 
too obftrufe fubjefts for -ordinary life and plain fenfe ; 
and Ihould difpute in a metaphyfical ftrain. — And 
how agreeably I was difappointed, when I found 
that there is fcarce a fociety of a freer and more un- 
affe&ed caft, or who enter into things with fuch. 
plainnefs and fimplicity, and frequenty with fo much 
humour and pleafantry. You do not feem, added 
I, to talk from oftentation, or a fpirit of contradic- 
tion, but only to receive mutual information. 

I am glad, replied Sophron, that you find us a 
more facetious and converfable fort of people than 
you apprehended. Indeed, we generaly differ from 
each other, and often debate, perhaps too metaphy- 
ficnlly ; but it is not merely for the fake of debating, 
but only to canvafs a fubjeft more .fully, and view 
it in all lights. It is expelled, indeed, but we do 
not require it by any law,, that every one ftrould 
deliver his fentiments on the fubjeft of debate, much 
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lefs do we think 'ourfelves obliged to come to a de- 
cifion. For frequently, we leave the queftion open 
and undetermined as we found it, allowing every 
one to determine for himfelf, as he fees reafon. . We 
have no fupcriour judge, to whofe authority we ap. 
peal ; though we pay a great deference to Philan- 
der’s opinion, yet not becaufe it is his, but becaufe 
it is generally well fupported. We doubt till we 
are in a condition to judge ; and never talk of yield- 
ing, but to the appearance of fuperiour evidence. 

After we had, for fome time, walked up and 
down the meadow, we turned round the indofure, 
which was on theoutfide of the trees, and there, to 
be in the (hade, we threw ourfelves down on the 
grafs. We had not fat long there, before we were 
alarmed by a confufed murmur of voices at fome 
diftance, which, as they approached nearer us, we 
could hear more diftin&ly. Sophron, having lift- 
ened to them with fome attention, faid, it was the 
gay Eugenio, engaged in clofs debate with Amelia, 
one of the greateft beauties and coquets of N*#**. 
At length, they came and fat down on a bench, 
which was on the other fide the indofure. Their 
nearnefs to us tempted us to fit ftill and liften, with, 
an impertinent curiofity to the fprightly pair. 

Well, Sir, faid Amelia, you lhall never convince 
me, that it is poffible for any of you gay young 
fparks to feel a real paffion, or to be conftant in ir, 
if you fhould. 

What ! replied Eugenio, you think, I fuppofe, 
Madam, that- the philofophy we learn at fchools, 
fortifies us againft the charms of the fair fex, and 
makes us proof againft the foft deceiver, love. 

I neither know nor care, returned Amelia, what 
feats your philofophy performs, nor what armour 
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fhe forges for your ufe — but I verily believe, your 
hearts are fteeled with a natural infenlibility, which 
renders them impenetrable to the influence of the 
faireft maid. ;• ' 1 

I am fure, faid Eugenio, we had need of all the 
infenflbiliry we can receive from nature, or art, to 
enable us to combat, upon any tolerable terms, with 
our fair enemies,- and to ward off even the random 
arrows they often let fly at us. 

Women, replied Amelia, are fuch feeble inof- 
fenfive creatures, that Purely you philofophers of all 
others, have theJeaft reafon to apprehend any dan- 
ger from our quarter, or to be at fuch pains to pro- 
vide defenfive armsagainft creatures, who are them- 
felves defencelefs. 

'0 

Need I then, Madam, anfwered Eugenio, inform 
you where your ftrength lies, or tell you that, like 
the Porcupine, you are covered all over with of- 
fenfive darts, and are then rnoft formidable and de- 
ftruftive, when you leaft hide yourfelyes ? Nature 
has provided other creatures with various weapons 
for felf-defence, fuited to their frame and ftate. 
Your beauty is not only your defence and fecurity, 
but the mod dangerous weapon that was ever formed 
againft the human race. Man, who has tamed every 
other animal, has never been able to refill the unit- 
ed force of female charms. 

Perhaps, faid Amelia, the whining part of your 
-fex have been filly enough to languilh at the feet of 
a proud ftubborn beauty, and to acknowlege, with 
humble airs, that they were fubducd by her reflftlefa 
arms. But what ! are you maflers of reafon, you 
heroes of refolution and bravery, unable to cope 
with a- weak filly woman, armed with all thofe de- 
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flru&ive weapons you pretend (he has about her ? 
As Toon (hould I believe that a conqueror (hould ex- 
change his triumphant crown, for the chains of the 
Haves who follow his chariot, as that you would re* 
fign your liberty to the fineft woman that ever 
marched forth to conquer. — I cannot believe it, no 
not I, fay what you will. 

You may believe it or not, as you pleafe, replied 
Eugenio, but no philofophy that I ever heard of has 
been fufficient to philofophize men into flocks or 
Hones. Princes, heroes, the greateft captains and 
gravefl philofophers, have been difarmed, by your 
lex, of all their infenfibility and courage. They 
have funk, irretrieveably funk into the foft captivity ; 
and by doing fo, have defcended to the rate of or- 
dinary mortals. How uqjuftly then do you com- 
plain of nature, that (he has left you weak and de* 
fencelefs ! She has been palpably partial in your fa- 
vour ; and, by the fuperiority (he has given you 
over man, hath.fet you at the head of the creation. 

We could perceive through the quick-fet, by the 
ficie-view we h'ad, that Amelia liftened with no fmall 
pleafure to Eugenio ; but, affe&ing an air of cold- 
refs and difdain, (lie made anfwer, I warrant, Eu- 
genio, for all’ your fine fpeeches, you would laugh 
heartily at the fimplicitv of that girl, who (hould fall 
into the noofe, .and, believing you fincere, (hould 
imagine herfelf poffeft of all thofe fatal weapons, kill- 
ing darts, and what not, which you talk of. I am 
refolved, however, you (hall not impofe upon me ; 
I know your fedqcing arts, and am armed againft 
your eloquence, by the infidelity of your fex, and 
the indifference of my own. . 

Upon this, (he rapt her fan, and turned afide with 
a kind of fcornful fmile. 
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Dear Madam ! returned Eugenio, I wifli any 
thing I could fay or do, could fecure me againft 
that captivating charm, which dwells in the looks of 
a fine woman, and fpeaks fo movingly in every air 
and gedure. My heart is neither rock nor ada- 
mant; I feel it . made of pure flelh, .flefh of the ten- 
dered kind. And when the blind mifchievous boy 
draws his Shafts from Amelia’s quiver, and aims 
them here (pointing to his bread) books cannot diield 
me, philofophy’s a dream, and whether I run into 
folitude or fociety, the dart accompanies me, flick- 
ing fall in my heart. 

Phoo ! replied Amelia, dill with an air of indif- 
ference, which did not, however, quite hide the 
pleafure that fpajkled in her eyes ; now you talk 
quite out of character : fcholars, the profed lovers 
of learning, fhould never affeft the modidi rant of 
beaus and pretty fellows. Befides, who need mind 
this common-place duff you fcatter profufely, and 
without didin&ion, to every handfome girl that comes 
in your way? .. 

O Madam ! returned Eugenio, it is not every 
handfome girl that would extort fuch confeflions 
from me ; but when a man feel a real paflion, he 
mud talk in a drain that may refemble, perhaps, 
but which will'be eafily didinguifhed by a judge in 
thofe matters, from the ordinary, infipid compli- 
ments of unfeeling prattlers. Love dictates — 

Meer duff! Eugenio, faid Amelia, interrupting 
him ; you ought to talk of no other love, but that 
of knowlege ; nor of other beauties, but thofe re- 
fined ones I have heard of, truth and virtue — Leave 
vain compliment, and all the common cant of love 
and darts and wounds, to boys and girls that juft 
begin to read romances. Get you home to your 
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book, know yourfelf, and what is expetted of your 
charatter. Are yon nor afhamed to owe your m- 
ftruttion to a woman ? Saying fo, fhe tapped him 
on the Ihoulder with her fan, and darted up with a 
graceful kind of diforder, and a certain air of tri- 
umph, while Eugenio looked fomewhat difconcerted , 
little expetting fo grave a letture from fuch a gay 
lady. 

We were not a little diverted, to fee Amelia thus 
diflembling with Eugenio: As there was to be a 

meeting of the club in the evening, Sophron faid, 
he intended to rally him upon his morning adventure, 
and make a little merry at his friend’s expence. 

I faid, I thought that might be an affair of fome 
delicacy, and poflibly, before company, might put 
Eugenio too much to the blufh. However, you. 
Sir, added I, are the bed judge what freedoms you 
may ufe with him. 

Sophron anfwered, that Eugenio Was not eafily 
put out of countenance on fuch fubjetts, and that 
fuch freedoms were no unufual thing among them. 

Accordingly, in the evening, when Eugenio ap- 
peared at the club in a gayer drefs, and with a 
fprightlier air than ufual ; after a little indifferent 
converfation, Sophron faid, So, Eugenio, I will 
lay a wager you have been lipping tea with fome 
nymph or other, and have been (hewing away with 
your ufual gaiety ; you feem to tread fo light, and 
wear that fprightly air and humour, with which the 
prefence of the ladies is apt to infpire our fex ; thofe 
efpecially, who are their profeft admirers. Now 
will I engage to hit off fome of the topics, on w hich 
you have been difplaying your eloquence. 

That, replied he, I fairly defy you to do. You 
imagine, I fuppofe, that, iike fome filly fellow of 
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the town, I have been canting on love, and exhauft- 
ing the thread-bare comm on-places of modern gal- 
lantry. 

I do not pretend to judge, faid Sophron, what 
are other people’s common-places, but I think I can 
Ihrewdly guefs at your?. Confefs ingenuoufly, 
have you not been haranguing fome fair lady on the 
charms of beauty, its mighty energy? — how weak 
and ill provided men are againft the wondrous elo- 
quence of a fair face, a winning air, and eafy lhape; 

Fine by degrees , and beautifully lefs ? 

Have you not completely armed the ladies againft 
us, furrounded them with darts, inftruments of con- 
queft, and all the weapons of deftruttion ? Nay, my 
friend, if you ftill deferve that name, have you not 
fupplanted man, robbed him of his confeft fuperi- 
ority over the creation, and graced woman with 
the fpoils ? As for philofophy and reafon, thofe pri- 
vileges of our manhood, thefe, I fuppofe, have been 
given up as empty names, inefficient to defend us 
againft foft glances and feducing fmiles. Be ingenu- 
ous ; have you not, within thefe two hours, con- 
felled love, and made an offer of a bleeding heart ? - 

Eugenio, for all his aflurance, - was in fome 
meafure difconcerted by fo unexpeffed an attack. 
He could not help remembering the large encomi- 
ums he had made fo lately on beauty and female 
power, nor durft he flatly deny the rapturous drains 
into which the fprightly Amelia had fo artfully led 

him. Putting, however, the belt face he could 

on the matter, he replied 5 I wonder, Sophron, how 
you come to fufpeft me of fuch high degrees of com- 
plaifance to the fair, as, by a new kind of treachery, 
to furrender the interefts of philofophy, our beft 
friend and guardian, into the hands of our declared 
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enemies ? "Whatever my attachment may be to the 
other fex, charity begins at home, and felf-love 
is the fupreme paflion, which reafon direfts us to 
gratify in the firft place. 

Talk not, my friend, returned Sophron froiling, 
of reafon, in affairs where love and the fair fex are 
concerned. By virtue of the ancient prerogatives of 
this elegant paflion, reafon is excluded : the paflion 
is, like the power which fovereign princes a flume, 
tp be accountable to none ; and all ranks, from the 
hero down to the peafant,. ftoop to its degrees with- 
out refiftance. Befides, Eugenio, your heart is 
none of the adamantine kind — it is all Toft and pe- 
netrable, — the very butt of Cupid, and ftuck thick 

with his darts. Neither books, nor philofophy 

are any defence or refuge to you. 

"Well, I confefs frankly, faid Eugenio, I have 
been fool enough to talk fometimes at this romantic 
rate; but pray indulge me, my good friend ; am I 
betrayed by the cunning, the infinuating * * * # ; 
has fhe expofed my folly, and laughed attall my 
fondnefs ? . 

No indeed, Sir, replied Sophron, but by your, 
felf. Afk me no morequeftions, only take a friend’s 
advice ; govern yourfelf with more difcretion and 

fecrecy for the future take care who overhears 

your fublime rants, and know well the character of 
thofe on whom you lav'flh your tendernefs and cora- 
plaifance. 

The company were not a little diverted wirh this 
pleafant dialogue, and could fcarce forbear laughing 
at the confufion and fimplicity which appeared in 
Eugenio’s looks. He had, however, the prefence 
of mind to thank Sophron for his kind advice ; and 
added, with foroe indignation, I mud take care, X 
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find, how I ever truft coquets and conceited girls 
with even unmeaning declarations of a paflion, 
who may either foolifhly midake our aim, or flily 
draw us only to laugh at us. 

Do not blame, replied Sophron, your fair com- 
panion, but remember where the fcene of your gal- 
lantry lay, and thank your dars that you fell into 
the hands of friends, who, without expofing, can 
make merry yvith your gallant excurfions. 

Hereupon Hiero alked, how it comes about that 
flattery and falfhood are fo faftiionable and prevail- 
ing between the fexes ? That honedy is generally 
reckoned ruflicity, and truth is frequently accounted 
rudenefs and ill manners ? That he is generally e- 
fteemed the man of the mod accomplifhed character, 
who can aft bed the part of a polite hypocrite, who 
can difguife his real fentiments mod artfully, and 
exprefs with mod appearance of fincerity thofe he 
has not ? ’ . * 

Condant faid bluntly, that it was owing either to 
the folly or knavery of the men. For fome are 
caught with mere {how, and imagine that a fine 
complexion, or a handfome fet of features, include 
every virtue and perfeftion. But to fpeak plainly, 
gentlemen, I would rather afcribe it to the artifice of 
thofe who love to flatter women with loothing 
fpeeches, and pompous titles, and entertain them 
with the frothy duff of flames, daggers, poifon, and 
the red of that infipid cant, that, by thus ap- 
plying to their weaknefs, they may the more effec- 
tually accomplifh their own wicked defigns. I pity 
the women that fall into the hands of fuch artful 
knaves. But I do not know, whether the women 
are quite blamclefs in the affair. Some of them, I 
am afraid too many, may imagine that their fuperi- 
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ority confifi in their outfide, and therefor eafily 
fvvallow any ridiculous tale, which flatters their 
chief excellence. For that flattery takes always the 
fureA aim, and pierceA deepeA, which points at the 
quality we moA value ourfelves upon. Thus the 
cunning of the men, and credulity of the women, 
tally to one another, and give rife to a perpetual 
round of fallhood and impoAure. Surely it leaA 
of all becomes philofophers to contribute to the de- 
ception of the innocent but vain. 

Eugenio thinking himfelf aimed at by this laA re- 
mark, was going to make fome reply with a little 
warmth, when Hiero mildly interpofed between 
them, and obferved, that he really believed many 
might affiA in that deception, without any bad inten- 
tions, and merely to pleafe thofe they converfc with 
•—that he thought the fault complained of was 
" chiefly owing to the reading of romances, novels 
and plays, which are generally fluffed with unna- 
tural conceits, fantaAic characters, bombafl compli- 
ment, and extravagant love. Thefe, added he, are 
put early into the hands of the youth of both fexes, 
which, for want of better entertainment, they gree- 
dily catch at and admire, as the quinteflence of po- 
litenefs. Their heads are quite fiilled with wonder- 
ful adventures, love-feenes, pure difinterefled pafli- 
ons, and all the wild vifions of romance. So that 
theyoungflers grow admirable proficients in the un- 
meaning jargon of a thing they call gallantry , learn 
to lifp out the language of love before they feel the 
real paffion, and feign wonder and extacy, to which 
they are perfect Arangers. Thefe are the falfe in- 
centives of nature, which, by raifing unnatural 
fancies and defires, fupplant the genuine paffions, 
difguife our original feelings, and teach a language 
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foreign to humau nature. Happy had it been for 
mankind, that tbofe filly diftorted productions of 
the brain, the.fpawn of ancient romance, and mo- 
dern gallantry, had never been written ; fince they 
tend fo much to corrupt the minds of the youth, 
and fill them with chimera and affectation, inftead 
of ufeful knowlege, juft pictures of life and moral 
entertainment: converfation had not then been fluf- 
fed with fo much falfe politenefs and hollow fophi- N 
ftry, jior both fexes contributed fo heartily to de- 
ceive and be deceived by each other. 

Eugenio, who feemed impatient to fpeak all the 
time Hiero was talking, when he faw he had done, 
fald with fome fharpnefs ; Gentlemen, I am a little 
furprized, firft, at your prefent queftion, which 
calls an odious reflection on both fexes ; particularly 
on the ladies, whofe character I think myfelf, in 
honour, bound to maintain, efpecially in their ab- 
fence: and next, at your (train of reafoning upon 
it. You put me in mind of a certain fpecie9 of phi- 
lofophers I have heard of, who taking faCts for 
granted, and begging their principles, make admira- 
ble deductions from them, and (how wondrous in- 
genuity in reconciling faCts to their theories. In 
like manner, gentlemen, you have firft fuppofed the 
faCt, that flattery and falfehood is the falhionable 
method of intercourfe between the fexes, — and that 
the greateft knave is the moft accomplithed, and con- 
fequently the moft acceptable character : then, hav- 
ing taken it for granted, that the gallantry which 
prevails among the gay part of the world, is nothing 
elfe but the art of feigning or difguifing one’s palfi- 
ons, you conclude, with full affurance, that, it is * 
an unmeaning and fantaftic, or a moft pernicious 
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thing. It were no hard matter, by fuch a vague 
way of reafoning, to praife or cenfure any thing. 
Bat I hope, gentlemen, you will not allow yourfelves 
to be raided by a general clamour. You mud 
permit me, at lead, to doubt of the fatt. For tho’ 
fome giddy girls are filly enough to delight in pane- 
gyric and high-drained compliments, yet all women 
of fenfe do mod heartily defpife the wanton effufi- 
ons of an indifereet and exceflive complaifance. And 
whoever is much in the world, will find, that mod 
ladies are more apt to regard the men of plain fenfe 
and unaffe£led behaviour, who fpeak as they think, 
and appear jud what they are, than the mod fpe- 
cious infinuating hypocrite, or the mod noify pre- 
tender. For they no lefs abhor and dread that con- 
Verfation or condutt which favours of artifice and 
diflimulation, how gilded foever with voluble fpeeches 
and a fmooth addrefs, than they are plea fed with 
the fober expreffions of a genuine edeem. The ar- 
tificial polite feducer may perhaps take for a few af- 
ternoons, but better acquaintance unmafifs him, and 
he foon becomes confpicuous through thofe thin 
covers he wears about him — and then he is hated, 
if he is not defpifed. 

I am wonderfully delighted, faid Condant, to 
hear fuch a remark made by Eugenio, who diould 
know the truth of the matter ; and wifli, for the 
honour of the fex, it were beyond doubt. But 
my unacquaintednefs with what you call the beau - 
monde, is the reafon perhaps that I dill retain forhe 
grains of infidelity about me ; therefor I diould be 
glad to be aflured by him in fober ferioufnefs and ! 
good earned, that your fine ladies like the fincere, 
better than they do the fine gentleman, and wilh 
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to have true rather than fmooth things faid to them. 

Is it really fo, Eugenio ?, 

Iam afraid, replied Eugenio, it would be a vain 
attempt, for me to endeavour to remove my friend’s 
remaining grains of infidelity, who has not the moll 
advantageous prepoflelfions in favour of the fair-fex. 

1 would only appeal to what I think a very fubftan- 
tial proof of the real and ferious opinion of the. la. 
dies, as well as of their affe&ion ; namely, that 
though the fine gentleman, as Conftant calls him, 
or fmooth fpeaker, may poflibly be thought the 
mod agreeable for a little tea-table talk, or the pro- * 
pereft partner at a ball ; yet we find they generally 
prefer the man of worth, the fenfible and true 
friend, when they think of chufing a companion foe 
Bfe. 

"Well, fubjoined Conftant, I am content to yield 
to Eugenio’s better acquaintance with the inclinati- 
ons of the ladies. — But I proteft, I hardly thought 
their tafte had been fo juft, but that It was more mo- 
difh to prize the gaudy and refined above the plain 
and fimple. I fhall begin to think I may, by and 
by, get into the mode myfelf. But will Eugenio 
' be fo good, as to explain this fame gallantry of his, 
that I may know whether I have any chance for im- 
proving in it too ? 

I find, faid Eugenio, my friend inclines to be 
pleafant. But were I to defend this gallantry of 
mine, as he is pleafed to calHr, I ftiould not chufe 
to appeal to the decifion of fo unfeeling a judge as 
Conftant ; much lefs fhould I reckon myfelf obliged 
to defend romances, or that kind of gallantry with 
which they are fo plentifully ftored. I am for a more 
natural kind of it. But I do not know any thing 
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• that has been more miftaken, or lefs underflood than 
this affair. For after all that has been faid for and 
againft it, what, in the name of wonder, is gallantry 
but the amiable correfpondence of minds, carried 
on between the two fexes by the intervention of kind 
language, looks, air and geflure ? If any other crea- 
ture, furely man was made for fociety ; and if for 
any, certainly above all others, for that fweetefl, 
and moft endearing one with woman. To culti- 
vate this, he is prompted by the moft powerful and 
tender inftin&s of his nature, which Conftant may 
difown if he will, but which he may poffibly feel to 
his coft one time or other. For nature is a ftub- 
born thing. It may indeed be concealed or dif- 
guifed, but rarely mattered by art. Its inftinfts are, 
in a manner, irreftftible ; and though our paflions 
may be eluded for fome time, they will return upon 
us with fo much the greater violence, for having 
been checked in their natural courfe. But why 
* difavow paflions, which are at once fo natural, and 
whofe influence is fo chearing and beneficial? Does 
not man find, in the indulgence of thole focial af- 
fettions, the fweetefl repofe, after he is fatigued 
with the neceflary toils and bufinefs of life ? And 
does not the very exercife of them tend to humanize 
his mind, and refine his manners ? Shall the manly 
and generous commerce of fentiments, which fub- 
lifts among a few felett friends, be deemed -natural, 
and becoming the human dignity ; and lhall that 
milder and more foftened union and intercourfe be- 
tween the two fexes, which fprings from confenting 
features and paflions, be thought romantic and un- 
natural, or beneath the gravity of either our manly 
or philofophic chara&er ? But perhaps, gentlemen, 
you will fay, you do not deny that the paflion which 
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Is the foundation of gallantry, is juft and natural ; 
only you think the ways ufually taken to exprefs it, 
are infincere, and often delufive, or at leaft extra- 
vagant and abfurd. But pray tell me what dilates 
a proper language for the paflions Is it not nature 
herftlf? And are not the generality open to the va- 
rious impreffions of nature ; and do they not fpeak 

- as they are prompted from within ? Art may indeed 
counterfeit, or perhaps refine upon the language of 
nature; but it will never have .that powerful and 
perfuafive charm, which feldom fails to accompany 
nature. It will ftill betray the conftraint and af- 
fectation from which it proceeds. If we mean to 
reach the heart, our language, be it of the eyes or 
voice, muft come direftly from it. Now I afk, 
what an inlipid thing were human life, if not fea- 
foned with the elegant refinements of love and gal- 
lantry, and all thofe tender delicacies of converfati- 
on which are infpired by female fbftnefs, and direc- 
ted by good manners ? How naked and unadorned 
the coarfer indulgences of paffion, if ftript of all the 
charms borrowed from mutual efteem, fympathy 
and kind endearment ? I am afraid, gentlemen, 
without thefe we fhould degenerate into perfeCt fa- 
vages, and be overgrown wdth claws and naftinefs; 

I refer you for farther fatisfaffion in this matter, to 
the hiftory of the Amazons, fo humoroufly told by 
the Spectator. 

I find, faid Hiero, that Eugenio has, with a good 
deal of zeal, and no lefs art, endeavoured to vindi- 
cate modern gallantry. I fhall not deny, that with 
proper reftriCtions, and in a certain way of explain- 
ing it, the thing may bear a meaning foft enough ; 
but I much doubt whether, with all his ingenious 
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cafuidry, he can defend it as it is generally prattifed , 
and in the ordinary acceptation of the word. For 
is it not either a concerted fydem of fraud and dif- 
guife, to ruin the innocent ? or an artful applica- 
tion to the vanity and pride of the fex, to delude 
them into the belief of a counterfeited paffion in us, 
or to enfnare them into a real one themfelves ? or 
ihould it be lefs criminal, is it not, fuppofing the 
bed of it, a low and promifcuous proditution of 
praife, without regard of merit, or the circumdances 
of time, place or perfons ? This is commonly termed 
good breeding, and he is called a polite gallant man, 
who can, with mod addrefs, adminider this intoxi- 
cating draught ; but if it lead the other fex, of whole 
innocence and virtue we ought to be patrons, to an 
overweaning conceit of themfelves, or to a relifh of . 
unjud applaufe, I Ihould chufe to be reckoned un- 
mannerly and ungallant, rather than contribute to 
fuch a hurtful delufion or wrong tade. But how 
much more criminal mud it be, by a train of little 
artifices, or, if you will, fine compliments and ten- 
der protedations of friendlhip, or love, it is no mat- 
ter which, to deal upon an innocent unguarded 
creature, and rob her of a heart, whofe perfon you 
never meant to poflefs ! 

Would you then, interpofed Eugenio, never 
fay a pretty thing to a lady, unlefs you felt a real 
paffion, nor carry on a gallant correfpondence with 
a female friend, in which you both found mutual 
pleafure and improvement, without thinking your- 
fclf obliged to court her in form ? 

I would never, anfwered Hiero, fay a thing I 
did not think, nor would I even fa y all I thought, 
if I fufpecied I ffiould thereby nouridi that vanity I 
ought rather to darve ; much lefs would I profefs 
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a friendftrip, which might eafily be interpreted into 
a paflion. It is dangerous, my friend, toprafrife u- 
pon honeft unfufpetting hearts, and highly ungener- 
ous in us, whom nature hath appointed the guardi- 
ans of the fair fex, to attempt, by the artful refine- 
ments of a real or affe&ed friendfhip, to undermine 
the affe£fions of thofe to whom we never intend a 
full return. The infatiable abandoned rover, who 
prowls day and night to prey upon the honour of 
the fex, is not, in my opinion, fo cool and com- 
plete a villain as the fupple infinuating gallant, who 
invades their infullied and defencelefs minds. The 
one openly profefles his defigns, and, by a direft 
attack, endeavours to ruin their perfons and repu- 
tation, which may poffibly be retrieved by their fu- 
ture behaviour. The other debauches their princi- 
ples, and by- his wiley arts, preys upon their ten* 
der hearts, robs them of their peace and freedom, 
and perhaps after all, with a favage unfeeling mind, 
abandons them to the pangs of a cruel jealoufy, or 
•/ difappointed paflion. 

Far be it from me, replied Eugenio, to vindicate a 
gallantry that draws fo deep t but do not the mod: 
ordinary rules of good manners impofe a kind of 
neceflity upon us, of faying as well as doing a great 
many agreeable things to the ladies, which cannot 
be warranted by the ftrifPeft veracity ? How (hock- 
ing would the fociety even of men be, with one a<- 
nother, were they to difplay all that pride, felfifh- 
nefs, arrogance, peevifhnefs and contempt of others, 
which they often feel ? Politenefs therefor requires, 
that they hide thofe paflions as difcreetly as they can, 
and put on the appearances of fuch as are rood con* 
trary. The greater advantage or fuperiority one 
man has over another by birth, rank, fortune, or 
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any accomplifhments of body or mind, good-breed- 
ing obliges him toleflen that diftance by a fuperiour 
affability, and more obfequious airs of complaifance. 
This is ftill more decent and neceffary with regard 
to the fair-fex. We can hardly fhew them too much 
refpett, or pay them too great a deference, that we 
may conceal, and in fome degree compenfate to 
them the fuperiority which nature hath given us over 
them. We could not otherwife converfe on equal 
terms, but fhould be offenfive or formidable to thofe, 
to whom nature intended we fhould be the mod a- 
greeable. And while we are ftndying to make our- 
felves thus agreeable, how is it pollible to check our 
fancy, and weigh every word with a fcrupulous 
nicety; efpecially when we are animated with all 
that tendernefs and effufion of heart, with which 
we are infpired by their fair prefence ? 

I cannot help thinking, returned Hiero, that we 
may be abundantly affable and complaifant, without 
being falfe or hypocritical. We may lliew a juft 
and decent refpett to others without any fervile a- 
bafement of ourfelves, or difingenuous flattery of 
them. But did real politenefs, and fome degree of 
falfehood, tun up into one another, and become, 
in any inftance, infeparable, which I do not think 
is ever the cafe ; I fhould, without demur, appeal 
from what is well-bred a'nd fafhionable, to what is 
honeft and right. No wife man would chufe to be 
lingular in trifles; every- good man will dare to be 
fo, where he thinks the laws of truth, and happinefs 
of mankind are concerned. But good breeding 
which is only a more refined humanity, can never 
oblige us to tranfgrefs the one, or facrifice the other. 

Sophron, who had not interpofed in the debate, 
perceiving it was now at an end, faid, he agreed 
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with Eugenio, in thinking that the fource of the 
evil which Hiero complained of, was to be traced 
from fome powerful difpofition or inflinft, inter- 
woven with our very nature. I do not fay, added 
he, that nature leads us to falfehood and deceit, or 
ever intended there fhould be an intercourfe of ly- 
ing between the fexes : but I believe nature has fof- 
tened the rough male heart, with fuch a tendernefs 
towards the other fex, as is apt to heighten their 
excellencies in our eye, and betray us into many a- 
greeable delufions in their favour. Our mutual 
fympathy eafily runs up to paflion : and where paf- 
fion has once the afcendant, it foon brings over the 
judgment to its party. We naturally fpeak in the 
language of the prevailing paflion : be it really felt, 
or only affefted, the difcourfe will accompany it, 
and be of a colour. In the former cafe indeed, the 
language will be natural, and, amidft all the flow 
of fondnefs and folly, will ftill wear the appearance 
of truth. But in proportion as nature is exagger- 
ated or perverted, our language will appear falfe and 
unnatural. Beauty lends its prevailing aid to carry 
on the deception,' and moral charms, or the appear- 
ance of them, add wonderful force to the natural 
tendernefs. Good manners too concur to polifh and 
refine the paflion, and Blow it in the moB agreeable 
lights, according to the reigning mode. No won- 
der then, if fuch a mixture frequently works up the 
paflions of mankind to a height of extravagance, 
vents itfelf in high -Brained praifes, and luxuriant 
compliments. However, we ought to guard againft 
the bias of nature and fafhion, wherever they would 
miflead us, and never be tempted by any confidera- 
tion whatfoever, to aft againft the BrifteB rules of 
honour or humanity. 
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DIALOGUE V. 

P HILANDER, honouring us with his com pa ny 
laft night, told us he had been at * * for 
i'ome days, where he had feen a man of a very ex- 
traordinary character, whofe chief excellence lay in 
the knowlege of books, among which he was buried 
alive. As he is, proceeded he, a profound admirer 
of antiquity, it is only the volumes of the ancients, 
or thofe which were publiftied in the firft age, after 
the revival of learning, that he will deign to look 
info. He profeftes a perfe£k contempt of the later 
moderns, whom he ufes to call the mufhrooms of 
a day ; and fays, it is only thofe high fpirits that 
have been mellowed by time, and Rood the teft 
of ages, that are worth tailing. The firft time I 
happened to be in his company, not being well ae- 
quainted with his chara&er, but having only heard 
that he was a man of learning, I afked him, if he 
had read Mr. Pope’s Eflay on Man ; he told me, Sir, 
you may fpare yourfelf the trouble of afldng me 
fuch queftions. I read no modern books, but thofe 
authors only of the laft age, who have fignalized 
themfelves by colleifUng and unfolding to us the in- 
eftimable treafures of antiquity. The moderns are 
all wafps or drones. Their whole bufinefs is to Ring 
one another, or to fuck the honey of the laborious 
and generous bees of ancient times, which they pre- 
tend to diftribute as their own. If you take from 
their compofitions thofe exalted fpirits they have de. 
rived from thence, what remains is only a caput 
mortuum. Robbers, who thus load themfelves with 
the fpoils of the honeft and induftrious part of man-' 
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kind, ought to be baniftied the Republic of Letters, 
and publkkly condemned as thieves. Commend 
me to Homer, a Plato, or an Ariftotle, thofe parents 
of learning, who, with immenfe fagacity and labour, 
ranfacked every corner of nature, gathered from e- 
very flower and plant, their precious (lores, and 
then imparted them to the whole world, With a ge«< 
nerofity equal to their vaft erudition. Thefe, Sir, 
are the books I ufe to read, 

Juvat integros accsdere forties, 

Atque baurire : — < 

I aflced pardon for preliiming to trouble him with 
queftions about any thing he did not like — and de- 
cently retired. 

I will lay any wager, faid Eugenio, this mufly 
mortal knows no more of men than he does of mo-i 
dem books, and is as great a ftranger to the fafliion* 
of modern life, as he is a connoifleur in the modes 
and forms of the ancient world. I will engage, he 
can adjuft the plaits of a Roman toga, better than 
he can thofe of his own gown, if he wears one *, and 
will tell yon the value of a mina or Attic drachm, 
better than of a moydore, or piece of eight. 

Yon judge very truly, replied Philander, he is a 
mere book-worm, — perfeflly ignorant of the molt 
common decencies of life. His odd afpefl and un-f 
couth addrefs, as well as the little converfation I had 
with him, made me enquire more particularly into 
his character. I found him, Eugenio, to be fuch 
as you imagine in every refp^fl. He never reads 
any news, and knows nothing of what is doing in 
the world about him. The revolutions of Europe 
give him no concern ; to him they are mere trifles. 
I am not certain if he knows what form of govern- 
ment he lives under, but he can trace the Grecian 
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and Roman republics from their origin, through all 
the Reps of their progrefs and various revolutions, 
to their decay. He can harangue to you whole 
hours of all the great charafters of antiquity; but a 
Lord Chancellor, or a Prime MiniRer of Great Bri- 
tain, are too puny objects to attratt his notice. 
When he appears in company, you fee fomething 
lingular and oddly antique in his drefs. A wig is 
too modern an invention /or him, and he would fain 
introduce the loofe robes of antiquity, which, he 
fays, are at once majeflic, and falutary to the human 
conRitution, inftead of the thick fhort clothes of the 
Gothic cut. If, at any time, he Rumble into a 
company of ladies, they are quite frighted at his auk- 
ward appearance, and afli one another, from what 
mouldy cell this wonder has crept. He. talks to 
them of cuRoms they never heard of, and in a Ryle 
as antique as his manner, quotes fcraps of ancient 
Rory, and brings Sanchoniathon, or Diodorus Si- 
culus, and Dionyfius Halicarnaflenfis for his vouch- 
ers ; and informs them of the faRiions worn by Afc 
pafia, or Cleopatra, and other celebrated toaRs of 
antiquity. Ten to one if fome piece of his drels is 
not awry, or indecently unbuttoned. But the la- 
dies make ample reprifals upon him, when they talk 
of balls, mafquerades and ridottos , fetes and robe de 
chambre'Sy an idiom as barbarous and unknown to 
him, as his Greek is to them. 

The company were both furprized and entertain- 
ed, to hear of fuch an oddity in our times, when 
every body’s taRe is fo much modernized. 

Sophron faid, What pity is it to fee fo much 
learning mifapplied, and rendered, in a manner, ufelefs 
in life, through the perverted taRe of its pofleflor ? 
How mnch farther will a little grain of good fenfe 
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go, in the way of bufinefs and practice of the world, 
than whole loads of ufelefs erudition ? I doubt not, 
but this good man, with the help of a little more 
judgment, or by having his ftudies dire£ted in a right 
channel, might have rofe to fomething confiderable 
in the world : whereas now he grows mouldy and 
fuperannuated in his Clofet, or perhaps rifes no higher 
than the character of an able grammarian, or labori- 
ous lexicographer. What a different creature is he 
from thofe great fcholars and ancients he fo much 
admires ! Homer, we are told by one of his inge- 
nious hiftoriographers, was a welcome gueft at the 
tables of the great. Princes courted the Drolling 
bard, and he fhone in the company of the ladies, 
who liftened to him with filent wonder, while he 
painted the charms of a Helen, or fung the melodi- 
ous hymns of Minerva and Venus. He was tho- 
roughly acquainted with their modes of drefs, and 
could entertain them with all the pretry trinkets that 
go to the coeffure of a fine lady. A Plato, even a 
divine Plato, and his exalted mafter, the parent of 
practical and moral philofophy, condefcended to 
ftoop to the apprehenfions of the meaneft artifan, 
and to talk in plain Greek, of the mod common 
affairs of life. Is it not prepofterous then, to ad- 
mire antiquity fo much, and yet not imitate that 
part of it which is the moft commendable ? To pro- 
fefs fuch a veneration for its moft -illuftrious men, 
yet be the very reverfe of their character? And yet 
are not fuch inconfiftencies too often to be met with 
among men of learning? Nay, are not the pro- 
foundeft fcholars frequently the moft ignorant of the 
world, and the worft qualified for bufinefs, or mak- 
ing a figure where they ought to appear with moft 
lufire and advantage ? , 

Voi.I. ' H 
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I confefs, raid Eugenio, if you will allow me to 
fay fo, I have often been diverted with the aukward 
figure the generality of fcholars, or mere college-bred 
people make. If, at any time, they are drawn out 
of their cells into the world, and appear in polite 
company, they look like the inhabitants of another 
world, as perfect Grangers as Philander’s acquaint- 
ance, to the manners and falhions of this. Their 
concern is vifible to all about them ; like folitary a- 
nimals, who have lived in caves and defarts, they 
feem to be afraid of company, and cannot bear to 
have the eyes of others fixed upon them. How 
have I blulhed to fee the poor creatures, with all 
their duft and mouldinefs about them, fweating for 
want of knowing what to fay, difconcerted by every 
queftion put to them, utterly at a lofs what to do 
with their hands, or how to difpofe of their limbs ! 

I have feen the filence of the company put them 
in an agony, and make them redden like a blufhing 
girl. What a reproach does it caft on learning, to 
fee its friends wearing fo mean and ridiculous a garb ? 

If it unfits a man for the commerce of the world, 
or unqualifies him for bufinefs, methinks he had 
better be without fo unprofitable, I may fay fo hurt- 
ful an accomplifhment. 

Philander fubjoined, It is with deap regret, Eu- 
genio, that I obferve your remark is generally too 
true. And I am afraid this is one reafon why learn- 
ing has been fo often banifhed from company and 
the world, into fchools and the monkilh retreats of 
folitary mortals, as if it were incompatible with po- 
litenefs of manners and elegant eafy converfation. 
One kind of knowlege has been thought neceffary to 
furnifh a learned head , and quite another to form a 
gentlemay. People prefume, without examining, 
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becaufe fome men, reputed learned, have been mere 
iimpletons in the common affairs of life, that there- 
for all men of learning muff be fo. They take it 
for granted, that a man who has a deal of book- 
lumber about him, is, on that very account, unqua- 
lified for the pra&ice of the world. Formerly, the 
divorce between fcience and capacity for bufinefs, 
between politenefs and learning, was not fo common 
a fight as, I am afraid, it has been in later times. 
How many great men in ancient ages have united 
the charafter of the fcholar and the gentleman ? 
Some of the ableft philofophers of antiquity were 
men of attion as well as ftudy : they fltone in the 
courts of princes no lefs than in the walks of philo- 
fophers, and were as eminent in camps as in aca- 
demies. , ,v- 

The celebrated Sages of Greece were all, but one, 
governors in their refpe&ive cities; and that one, I 
mean Thales, you know, gentlemen, founded a fa- 
mous fchool, to which he gave laws full as durable 
and extenfive as thofe the others framed, by the o* ► 
racles of wifdoro which he uttered. And if we con- 
fider their fucceflfors in wifdom, we (hall find 
them no wife inferior in reputation. Plato, for in- 
fiance, whom Sophron juft: now mentioned, was a 
man of the world, as well as a profound fcholar, a 
great traveller, and withal a laborious fludent, court- 
ed by princes, and converfant among thofe of the 
firfl rank and figure both at home.and abroad. His 
noble competitor, and rival in philofophy, was no 
lefs a fine gentleman and great captain than a philo- 
fopher of the firfl order. And no man ever knew 
better how to pra£life the deepefl maxims of philo. 
fophy on the moll trying and important occafions. 

' V- •• - - : H 2 , • . . ' 
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Aridotle, another of the Socratic family, was a man 
of immenfe learning and unwearied application to 
the fciences, yet tutor to a prince, verfed and ac- 
tive in date affairs, joining the elegance of a court 
to the depth of a fcholar. Thucydides didinguidied 
himfelf in the fervice of his country, both as a great 
general and an eminent citizen, and hath left Behind 
him an immortal monument of his reach and ca- 
pacity in either ebaratter. 

In the amiable Polybius we fee the polite gentle- 
man, the generous patriot, the able datefman, the 
univerfal traveller and fcholar. 

Nor were the Roman worthies inferiour to the 
illuflrious models from whom they drew. Was not 
Cato the Cenfor, whom Livy chara&erizes as fo ac- 
complished an architect of his own fortune, an ex- 
cellent lawyer, and able fpeaker ; a noble general, 
and withal deeply fkilled in all the learning of his 
times ? The Younger of that name joined the fevered 
praftice to the mod rigid precepts of philofophy, and 
« was no lefs eminent for his dignity and heroic fpirit, 
as a magiflrate, than for his reach as a fcholar. 

I cannot help thinking, faid Eugenio, that both 
his pra&ice and philofophy were alike too morofe 
and unfriendly for Society, efpecially in a date where 
condutt was as necefTary as courage to defeat villa- 
ny, and where virtue wanted the feafonings of art 
to render it palateable to a corrupt people. 

Perhaps, replied Philander, Cato urged tilings 
with too impetuous a career, and poflibly his vir- 
tue was of too blunt an edge to cut through fuch 
knotty and knavifh times; but, natural temper is a 
dubborn thing to deal with, efpecially if the princi- 
ples of philofophy co operate With it. But I hope, 
Eugenio, you have not the fame obje&ion againd his 
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eminent contemporary Cicero, in whom the orator, 
flatefman and philofopher combined to form a very 
illuOrious charafter. His vaft erudition was no pre- , 
judice to his political capacity. It was all applied to . 
public good, or perfonal glory. His experience 
and pra&ice of the world added luftre to his philo- 
fophical charafter, and gave noble heightenings to 
his learning. 

I wilh, faid Conflant, your orator had not fallen 
into the very reverfe of that fault but juft now con- 
demned in Cato: I mean a fupple verfatility of man- > 
ners, which made him truckle to the reigning party, 
flatter and carefs thofemen he hated, and do many 
things beneath the dignity of a Roman citizen, and 
much more of a profeft philofopher. For my part, 

I had rather imitate the blunt, intrepid honefty of 
the furly Stoic, and in doing fo, continue always 
of a; piece with myfelf, than by filly trimming to 
perfons and times, become a very Proteui in my 
charadler, or through a filly ambition to be agreeable 
to knaves and fools forfeir my dignity as a man. 

You certainly make a right choice, Conflant, re. 
plied Philander ; and yet I am perfuaded there is a 
juft mean between the inflexible flatelinefs and Cy- 
nical honefty of the Stoic, and the too pliable turn 
and fmooth artificial addrefs of the Academic. But, 
methinks, you are fomewhat too fevere upon this 
truly great man, \yho, by the confeflion of his ene- 
mies,t was a hearty lover of his country, and who, 
if. ever he difguifed or departed from his real cha- 
racter, did it the more effectually to promote the 
beft of interefts, thofe of liberty and public happi- 
nefs. — But he needs no teftimony of mine to vouch 
or vindicate his reputation. Let his actions and ita- 
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mortal writings do it for him. It will at leaft be 
owned, that his character is fufficient authority to 
prove the point for which I produced it. I might 
name many others for the fame purpofe; Paulus 
ALmilius, Scipio Africanus, Lucullus, and particu- 
larly Caefar, in whom we admire the fine fcholar, 
as much as the well-bred gentleman, the elegant ora- 
tor, the accomplifhed politician, the unrivalled com- 
mander, and only regret that fuch fuperior talents 
(hould have been employed, I mean abufed, to the 
execrable defign of enflaving his country. — But there 
is no occafion to produce examples to prove that 
genuine learning, and the brighteft active accom- 
plifhments, are not incompatible. I will not fay 
that modern times do not afford many in fiances of 
the fame truth. But I believe they are rarer. Many 
eminent fiatelmen, captains, and men in the higheft 
ftations of a late date, have been able fcholars. And 
I could name feveral great characters, now in pub- 
lic life and lufire, who excei in the arts and fcien- 
' ces. But thefe men have added to the culture, re- 
ceived in the eftablilhed feats of literature, farther 
improvement from private inftruCtion, and an exten- 
five intercourfe with the world. But, turn the me- 
dal. How few of your profeft fcholars, if taken 
from their deep fpeculations, and produced upon 
the theatre of the world, or fent abroad on an era- 
bafly, to command an army, or govern a province, 
would make any tolerable figure, and not rather 
bring difgrace or contempt on fcholar-craft ? I am 
• afraid it is either learning of a different kind, that 
has been too often taken up with now a days, of 
fomething in the manner of communicating it, that 
has given it fuch an unfriendly afpett on bufinefe 
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and the world, and raifed, I am forry to fay, too 
many prejudices againft it. 

When Hiero faw that Philander had made an end, 
be gravely faid, Is it not too evident, gentlemen, 
that learning has been hitherto ufed by the generali- 
ty, as a fcaffold to preferment ? Certain exercifes 
were to be learned, and a fet of forms gone through : 
a man was obliged to perform his quarentine for a 
term of years, in the outer court of the mu fes, and 
then he was admitted to the inner court, where he 
was either crowned with nominal honours, or re- 
warded for his attendance and oftentation of a little 
common-place learning, with a fubfiantial port or 
penfion; When he bad thus raifed his building, and 
obtained a feat among the learned order, then down 
with the fcaffolds as of no farther ufe. He had 
n ilhed his work, and might then red from his la* 
hours. If any minds of a nobler mould, true lovers 
of knowlege, applied for more liberal inftruCtion to 
*the profelt mailers of fcience, their llarched garb, and 
forbidding look, were apt to frighten the beginner; 
but if fome, eager to be introduced to the company 
of the mufes, happened to prefs forward into the ve- 
• rerable manlion, they were entertained there with 
an antiquated kind of fophiltry, and metaphyfical 
jargon of entities, categories and predicaments, and 
were inliituted in the chimes of mode and figure, by 
which they laid in materials ; for what ? A capacity 
to wrangle and debate. If at any time they allowed 
them to look into authors of another character, the 
■ illufirious Greeks and Romans, or moderns of the 
fame llarap; inftead of entering into the fpirit of a 
Work, pointing out the beauties of com poll ti on, 
forming their pupils to a relilh of noble characters 
and femiraents, or iaftxufting them in the conduit 
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of life > talks indeed, for which they themfelves were . 
ill qualified : they initiated them, perhaps, into the 
rules of profody and verbal criticifm, (hewed them 
the various readings, infpired them with a high ve- 
neration for authority and degrees, but above all, 
an inviolable attachment to eftablifhed forms and fta* 
tutes. 

Many of the raw difciples, the implicit admirers 
of their teachers, were caught with this folemn pa- 
rade of fcience, and believed that to be wondrous 
deep and learned, which their fhort underftandings 
could not fathom. Thus, they learned found in- 
ftead of fenfe, imagined they knew every thing, 
while they were ignorant of the very firft elements 
ofknowlege; and prefumed themfelves qualified to 
aft any part in fife, yet, when it came to the trial, 
were found good for nothing. Others of a nicer 
tafte and higher fpirit, being fed with thofe fcraps 
and crufts of fcience, were foon difgufted, and, tir- 
ed with fuch fruitlefs dry ftudy, threw oft' all farther* 
thoughts of learning. They quitted a chace which 
afforded fo little game, and either tried the pur- 
fuits of ambition and intereft, or took refuge in 
the gayer amufements of the men of pleafure. If . 
any one had the good fortune, by the ftrength of 
natural parts, or conduft of fome happy genius, to 
efcape thofe thorny labyrinths, and get into a fmoother 
traft; then fairer profpefts opened to view, and the 
eonneftion between life and learning having clearly 
appeared, in that cafe, knowlege of a more legiti, 
mate kind began to dawn upon him: the feveral 
quarters of fcience difplayed themfelves to his fight, 

, and the afcent to the feat of the mufes became in- 
viting and eafy. 

But fo long as learning was made an affair of in? 
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tereft and tool of' ambition, or was managed by 
thofe who are unqualified for the .work, and who 
were engaged by fome perfonal or party intereft to 
infufe an adulterate kind of it into the minds of the 
youth, the progrefs of fcience was very flow, and 
its beft friends defpaired to fee it the fludy of gentle- 
men. And (hould ever the fame ftate of things re- 
turn again, I am afraid the Republic of Letters, in- 
flead of flourifhing, will decay every day, and fel- 
dom or never produce men of genius or capacity for 
the grand employments of life. But let fludents be 
once inflituted in the rudiments of a pra&ical, ge- 
nuine knowlege, I believe learning will be found to 
be one of the fineft accompli(hments of a gentleman. 
It will not be fo rare a fight as it has been till of late, 
to fee fcholars come forth from fchools and colleges 
into the world, fit to appear in courts and fiiine in 
fenates, men qualified for the highefl offices whether 
civil or military. 17 . , . 

I am afraid, fubjoined Conftant, ere we can ex- 
pe£l an entire revolution in the commonwealth of 
learning, fuch as we wifh for, and is begun of late, 
we muft firft find teachers of another ftamp than 
thofe who have generally prefided over the education 
of youth. With fuch matters as the ancients had, 
we would not have wanted fcholars of genius to 
make as notable a figure as they did. In ancien$ 
times, matters formed their pupils for a&ion with 
no lefs care, than they inftru&ed them in arts and 
eloquence. Homer tells us, that Peleus fent Phoe- 
nix along with his fon Achilles, to the Trojan war, 
to be his tutor both in fpeaking and acting. I (hall 
give you my authority, if you will not reckon me 
jutt fuch another as Philander’s learned acquaint- 
ance. 
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Plato taught Dion of Syracule the ingenious arts, 
and likewife rouzed him in defence of his country. 
Ariflotle did not only fpur his royal pupil to glory 
and renown, but guided his career, and taught him 
both to fpeak and aft. So did Lyfis, Epaminon- 
das, the greateft man in Greece. Ifocrates inftruc- 
ted the warlike and learned Timotheus, fon to the 
brave Conon. And Xenophon formed, both by his 
precepts and example, Agefilaus, a prince illuftrious 
for every accomplilhment and virtue. Pericles, who 
excelled both in eloquence and aftion, in fo much 
that perfuafion was faid to dwell upon his lips, and 
who governed Athens forty years, was trained up 
under Anaxagoras, a man of univerfal learning. I 
might offer more inflances of the fame kind, were it 
necefTary. I fhall only add, that even thofe who 
were of the higheft order of priefts, were not only 
eonfulted as oracles in matters of religion, but were 
of admirable ufe to the youth by their advice and in- 
ftruftions in civil affairs, and fhone both in the fe- 
nateand forum. Witnefs, Publius Craflus, T. Co- 
runcanus, Scaevola, and many others. If therefor 
fuch were the tutors, no wonder the fcholars be- 
came fo eminent in their feveral capacities and pro- 
feflions. Had our modern tutors been better qua- 
lified than they were, we might then have expefted 
to fee a genuine and ufeful fort of learning more u- 
niverfally taught, 3nd our youth formed for an ac- 
tive life, as well as one that was purely deligned to 
be contemplative. 
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DIALOGUE VI. 

T HE other night, Eugenio, who is no dogma* 
rift, but loves to wear his opinions as he does 
his clothes, with an air of negligence and eafe, and 
alters them almoft as often as the fafhions, advan- 
ced a paradox at the dub, which at firft propofmg, 
furprized us a little. 

Gentlemen, faid he, with his ufual gaiety, what a 
mighty pother is made by you and a great many o- 
thers, about the affair of Education ! What a noific 
about inftilling principles into the minds of youth, 
forming their tempers by an early culture, teaching 
_ them the opinions of this and that party, crouding 
their heads with a number of names and notions and 
dead languages, and anticipating their genius and 
choice by the reftraints of a fevere difcipline ! I do 
not know whether it would not be much better to 
leave the mind open and untinttured with the pre- 
judices of education, to truft to the genuine dic- 
tates of nature and good fenfe, which will teach a 
truet and more uleful knowlege than mod makers 
have therofelves. After the rudiments of language 
are attained, what is learned in raoft fchools and 
colleges, but a fet of hard words, with an infignifi- 
cant parade of knowlege, or a vain conceit, that we 
have imbibed the very arcana of fcience, joined with 
a thorough, contempt of all others whom we fancy 
lefs knowing ? Or if fuperiour fenfe teach us to de- 
fpife the falfe glare of learning, with which old fools 
amufe young ones, it is ten to one, if we do not 
at leaft bring away with us from thofe feminaries, a 
fpirit of party, and attachment to narrow princi* 
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pies, founded on intereft, which we never after- 
wards get rid of. Does it not happen from hence, 
that one half of our life is fpent in unlearning the 
prejudices and popular errors we acquired in the o- 
ther part of it ; not thofe only for which we are in- 
debted to our nurfes, but thofe we learned in fchools, 
which are more difficult to be rooted up, as they 
were planted with fo much care and appearance of 
wifdom ? | 

Pray, .Eugenio, faid Conftant, what is this n&ce 
method you would propofe to keep the mind impe- 
netrable to prejudices and miftakes, and to acquaint 
it with philofophy and fcience, without obliging it 
to go through the ordinary tedious procefs, by which 
it is attained ? The invention of fuch an expeditious 
method will entitle you to a large premium from 
the public, and fave the nation an infinite deal of 
trouble. 

Why truly, replied Eugenio, my method is nei- 
ther nice nor far-fetched ; but quite fimple, and 
fuch as nature itfelf dilates. Tnftead of putting 
the mind into a mould, and hampering it with the 
trammels of education, in my opinion it would be 
better to give unlimited fcope to nature, to lay no 
bias on judgment and genius, to infufe no pofjtive 
opinions; but to let the young adventurer, like the 
induflrious bee, wander about in quefi of intellec- 
tual food, rlffie every precious flower and bloflom, 
and, after he has picked up materials from every 
quarter, range and digeft them into a well-compac- 
ted and ufeful body. Such a conduct would, I 
doubt not, produce more original geniufes than we 
generally meet with; it would promote invention, 
and enable the mind, unbeaten and unfubdued by 


art, to take ageing flights in rogipns hitherto tin 
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explored.. . That this is no chimera of my inventi- 
on, or an impracticable fcheme, may eafily appear 
from the daring efforts of genius in thofe who have 
been no wife, or but little, cultivated by art, and 
not imbibed, the principles of learning at fecond hand. 
Thus, had Homer’s genius beeu formed and chaftifed 
by the rigid rules of art, his imagination would ne- 
ver have run with fuch a fwift and unbounded career, 
through every region of nature; had he lived in 
more polilhed times, and undergone the difcipline 
of fchools and colleges, and there been inftituted in 
the rules of critieifm, and the whole mechanifra of 
poetry, as it has been opened in modern times ; I 
dare fay, he would never have attained that perfec- 
tion of poetry, or painted men and manners with 
that truth, and ;exprefTive variety, for which he has 
been fo juftly celebrated in all ages. Nay, had the 
originals themfelves, from which this great mafler 
drew, been fafhioned by art, or what we call learn- 
ing and fchool-br ceding, I am convinced, that they 
would neither have reached thofe heights of prudence 
and valour they did, nor have afforded fuch enter- 
taining pictures, though Homer himfelf had finifhed 
them. And do you imagine, gentlemen, that our 
countryman Sbakefpear, the grand mimic of modern 
times, would have exerted fuch immenfe fruitfulnefs 
of invention, drawn ajmoft every paffion and habit 
of nature in fuch inimitable colours, and animated 
his pieces with fuch a bold and original (pirit, had 
his mind been fettered with a fchool education, or 
the native fpring of his genius cramped with opini- 
ons, fyflems, and a load of learning ? I was led into 
this train of thinking, by an inftance I lately faw of 
an ingenious artift in a neighbouring county, who,, 
V o l. I. I 
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without any education, by the mere dint of genius, 
has acquired an aftonifhing fkill in mechanics, con* 
trived fome curious engines for drawing water, and 
made confiderable improvements upon feveral ma. 
chines for the ufe of life, fo that he has been fre- 
quently taken for a conjurer by the common people. 

I could mention feveral other inflances of tradefmen 
and mechanics, who, by the native vigour of their 
own genius and application, without the inftru£lion 
of matters, have made a furprizing progrefs in the 
arts and fciences. Had thefe men been taught the 
common rules of their trade, and been led on' in the 
fame beaten track of their mailers, to whofe practice 
and experience they had been confined, I am confi- 
dent they would never have fhown any thing ma- 
flerly or inventive in their way I might produce 
other infiances in mathematics, optics, nay and in phi- 
Jofophy and divinity. But I believe, gentlemen, fuch in- 
flancesare familiar to you. Toconfirm what I have faid, 

I will tell you the pta&ice of a gentleman of my ac- 
quaintance, of a fuperior geniusand uni verfal learning, 
who educates his fon upon the plan I have here pro- 
pofed. He has indeed fent him to fchool to learn 
to read and write, but not for fome years after the 
time thofe things are ufually taught — But he does 
not inftrudl him in the peculiarities of any trade or 
profeffion, nor in the badges and fingularities of any 
party. He lets his mind open by degrees, does not 
overlay the natural fire of genius either with lefions 
or rigid refiraints. He introduces him into all com- 
pany, and forbids only too familiar commerce with 
nurfes and fervants ; and indeed the boy fhews a fur- 
prizing fagacity in mofl things ; his obfervations are 
quite natural, his anfw ers quick and pertinent, and 
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I have heard him make remarks, which appeared 
much above his years. If it be (aid that fuch a ge- 
nius, or thofe others that have {hone fo bright with- 
out the aid of culture, had they enjoyed the advan- 
tage of a regular education, would have been Aill 
more eminent in their feveral accomplilhments ; this 
is difficult to prove, and to me more difficult to be* 
lieve. For had thofe foaring minds been encumber- 
ed with rules, and inured to the fame common 
track of ftudy; I mean, accuftomed to think and 
inveftigate every thing in the fame road with their 
teachers ; I doubt much if they would ever have e- 
merged from obfcurity, or got above the prejudices, 
and low and narrow practice of the trade or profef- 
(ion to which they applied themfelves. 

I hope, faid Conftant, with fome warmth, Eu- 
genio will forgive me, if I differ from him in a. point 
of fuch importance, as the Education or Non Edu- 
cation of youth. For that feems to be the point 
in queftion. He wants to fet all things loofe. Let 
us once get free of all principles and reftraints, and 
then our praftice may take its full fwing. This is 
fafltionable do&rine, and palateable to the prefent 
age; for it favours of licentioufnefs: . but let us 
weigh it in the fcale of reafon. For my part, I have 
been always of opinion, that it'was of the utrnoft 
. confequence to feafon young minds with an early 
tinfture of knowlege, as well as virtue ; and, for 
all our fceptical friend has faid to the contrary, I 
fee no reafon to alter my opinion. Let us confider- 
what would be the natural effefts of that untutored 
uncultivated ftate, Eugenio fo warmly recommends 
to us. Let us fuppofe an infant expofed in the 
woods, let him run loofe there with the native fa- 
. - I 2 
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vages, learn their arts and oeconomy, be of a parry 
with them in their no&urnal excurfions, and make 
his obfervations on the brow of a mountain, or in 
the fhady valley. Here, I hope, no art has entered 
to fubdue the native vigour of genius; he has not 
been taught any of thofe prejudices that pervert, or 
thofe rules that fetter the mind, nor has he been in- 
fiituted in any of the difciplinary forms and habits of 
artful life. Take now your untaught favage from 
' his folitary haunts, introduce him into company, 1 
fay nothing of his hair or claws ; I allow him to be 
gifted with language by fome fupernatural means ; 
■what figure, think you, Eugenio, will he make a* 
mong his kindred race ? What furprifing inventions 
will he bring from the woods? What efforts of ge- 
nius or new difcoveries will he fhew ? Will he greatly 
excel his fellow mortals, who have been initiated in 
every art, and had the finews of genius hamffringed 
by the culture of fchools and academies ? Muft not 
this gaping unformed creature be taught the very 
firft principles of human knowlege, and the arts of 
civility, with which even a ploughman or porter is 
acquainted, before we can diftinguifh him, other- 
wife than by his fhape and features, from his com- 
panions of the woods ? Has he not a vaft ftretch to 
make, before he can exchange his native barbarity 
and ignorance, for the immenfe capacity of a New- 
ton, or the ingenious acquifitions of a Boyle ? But 
you will fay, this is making the moft unfavourable 
fuppofition that can be. Well, let it be fo, though 
I think it fhews clearly the extravagance of my friend’s 
fcheme. I fhall put the cafe a little lower, and 
fuppofe him in the midft of fociety, having the ad- 
vantage of converfing with men of all charaflers, 
and reading all forts of books ; but as Eugenio would 
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have it, let him follow the conduct of his own geni- 
us, and owe his improvement partly to that, and 
partly to the influence of favourable dreum fiances. 
We are told by philofophers, of no fmall note, that 
the mind is at fifft a kind of tabula rafa, or like a 
piece of blank paper, that it bears no original in- 
Icriptions, when we come into the world, — that we 
owe all the characters afterwards drawn upon it, to 
the impreffions made upon our fenfes ; to education, 
cuftom; and the like. Be that as it will, certain it 
is, that a human creature, untaught by art, and un- 
difciplined by habit, does, of all other creatures, lie 
the mod open to impreffions from without, and is 
the mofl fufceprible of every form, habit and paffion. 
Such a creature is perceptive, and withal credulous ; 
curious, yet eafily impofed on. We have an innate, 
and almoft infuperable propenfity to imitation, and 
imbibe manners as eafily as we do opinions. Leave 
therefor a young mind as open as you pleafe, let no 
culture be applied, let nature do all, will it form no 
opinions, contrad no habits ? Some company he 
will fee, feme books muft fall into his hands, and he 
•will be converfant with a variety of objetts. In 
fuch a flate, will he remain long uninfluenced by 
any prejudices or paflions > Will nothing flick, of 
all he fees, or hears, or reads, fo as to lead him into 
falfe opinions and popular errors ? How is it poflible 
do prevent this, unlefs you exclude him all human 
commerce ? Here theu you have this alternative to 
chufe; either to leave him to himfelf, to fuck in 
foch notions, and contract fuCh habits’, as his dr- 
cumflances, and the uncertain accidents of life fhatt 
-throw in his way; or to cultivate his mind with 
care, fow the feeds of knowlege and virtue in it earh*, 
«'• - ' - I 3 • \ J , . . - « ■ . /■> 
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and improve his natural talents by all the proper 
arts of a liberal education. For my part, had I 
a fon to educate, I fhould not once hefitate in 
my choice. "When objeXs once prefent themfelves 
to the intelleXuaL eye, it will not remain long un- 
determined, but judge of their forms, relations and 
proportions, as quickly as the bodily organ does of 
things which fall under its obfervation. For it is 
with opinions, as with our choice of different ob- 
jects, the mind is uneafy till it hath taken fome fide. 
If then you do not prepoffefs it with true opinions, 
it will as readily embrace falfe ones ; nay, there is 
a greater chance for its doing fo, as error is infi- 
nitely diverfified, whereas truth is fimple and uni- 
form; and therefor there is more likelihood of its 
falling in with the former, than with the latter. Tt 
is the fame with manners. If you do not accuftom 
your pupil to good habits, bad ones will be contrac- 
ted. For the mind muft take fome form; and ac- 
cording to the mould of example, company and 
fortune, into which it is caft, fuch will that form 
be. From thefe principles, had I not already, 
gentlemen ! incroached upon your patience, I could 
1 deduce feveral ufeful reflexions. Give me leave to 
mention but one : That it is of the utmofl confe- 
quence, what teachers youth have, what books they 
read, and what company they keep ; becaufe gene- 
rally upon thefe depend their fentiments, charaXer, 
and the whole colour of their future life. 

I can hardly think, faid Philander, that Eugenio 
meant to carry the point fo far as to affert; that e- 
ducation and culture were entirely unneceffary, or 
pernicious to youth. I fhould only believe he de- 
figned to expofe fome of the ordinary methods of 
education, as too narrow and unfuitable to the free 
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«xpanfive genius of nature. As little would I agree 
with thefe philofophers Conftant mentioned, that the 
mind refembles a leaf of white paper. I would ra* 
ther compare it to a feed, which contains all the (la- 
mina of the future plant, and all thofe principles of 
perfe&ion, to which it afpires in its after growth, 
and regularly arrives by gradual ftages, unlefs it is 
obllrufted in its progrefs by external violence. Our 
minds, in like manner, are completely organized, if 
I may fay fo, at firft ; they want no powers, no 
, capacities of perception, no inftinfts or affeflions 
that are eflential to their nature ; but thefe are, in 
a manner locked up, and are purpofely left rude 
and unfinifhed, that prudence, indudry and virtue, 
may have full fcope in unfolding, railing them up, 
and bringing them to maturity. It is the bufinefs 
of education, therefor, like a fecond creation, to 
improve nature, to give form, and proportion, and 
comelinefs to thofe unwrought materials. And, in 
my opinion, we have as much need of the hand of 
• culture to call forth our latent powers, to direft 
their exercife ; in fine, to fhape and polilh us into 
men, as the unformed block has of the carver or 
ftatuary’s (kill, to draw it out of that rude (late, 
into the form and proportions of a Venus of 'Me- 
dicis, or an Olympian Jupiter. But he had need to 
be a very nice and ikilful artificer, who would un- 
dertake this creating, this forming talk, and hope 
to fucceed in it. It is an eafy matter to (ay, you 
mud prepodefs the mind with right opinions, and 
accudom it to good habits. But the difficulty lies 
in doing it on a rational foundation ; that is to fay, 
in giving it juft opinions without weakening its ca- 
pacity of thinking, and inuring it to the belt of 
habits, without impairing its vigour of a fling. Now 
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it is certain, that opinions which the mind receives 
from others, upon their bare authority, witbottt 
perceiving Their reafons and connexions, may rake 
faft hold of the judgment, efpecially of the young 
and unexperienced; but allfuch opinions fill the 
mind without enlightening' it, they give no excrcife 
to the mental faculties, but rather teach them To re- 
ly on -tlie aXivity of others, and confequently lull 
the mind into a ftupid indolence, and inapplication 
of its own powers; a ftate, the mod dangerous, and 
unproduXive df real improvement, we can well fup- 
pofe. Opinions, fo infufed, are eafily imbibed in 
the open and unfufpicious feafon of life; but let 
them’ have once taken root, and been naturalized 
to the foil,' no effort fhall make Them quit their 
hold ever after. What fhall we do then : Shall 

•the mind be' left to the tutorage of chance, or to 
pick up its opinions, while it is incapable of judging 
for itfelf? By no means Would you not form 
its judgment then, and feafon it with right princi- 
ples, to fortify it againft the infeXion of the bad ? 
‘Doubtlefs. But take care how you proceed in This 
, feafoning bufinefs, left while you feek an antidote, 
you prepare poifon, and render it more fufceptible 
of errors, by making it lean upon a gu^e which may 
poflibly, and we find often does, lead it into them; 
i mean the judgment and authority of others. la 
the whole of this affair 'therefor, I would not antici- 
pate, but follow nature. No difcreet nurfe would 
-give a child, nourifhment till it craved it, nor con- 
tinue cramming it, when its hunger was allayed ; but 
-patienrly wait the return of appetite. The mind 
too has its cravings and capacities. I would not 
■give it intelleXual food, till it fhowed fome defire df 
'it, uor bid it judge, till it difcavered a capacity of 
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judging. We find that the appetites and capacities 
\ always go together ; fo that nature never flings with 
ithe former, till it has beftowed the latter. -When- 
ever, therefor, curiofity and the love of enquiry be- 
: gin to difclofe themfelves, ;it is a natural indication 
. that -reafon is now in a capacity to aft and digeft 
. fuch nourifhment as is proper for it. Wherefor, 
to teach the pupil words, to which he can affix no 
Jdeas, or to prepoflefs him with opinions, of which 
he is incapable to judge, is to cram him with food 
which cannot nourifti, but may, nay mufl, turn in- 
7 to crudities and ill humours. But (ay feme, firft 
: teach him the things, he will underftand the reafons 
■afterwards. Can that be called knowlege, where 
. the mind difcerns no conneftion, or agreement of 
. ideas ? and if no knowlege is conveyed, what is 
taught but words ? If fo, how much wifer is your 
pupil made than a parrot ? But how is it poffible to 
communicate truth to the open and credulous mind, 
without fecretly and infenfibly influencing its judg- 
ment, by the authority of the teacher ? Nothing 
more prafticable or eafy, if you will let it teach itfelf. 
^Strange chimera ! What, teach itfelf, before it has 
got any principles, and become ;at once its own tu- 
tor and pupil! The mind Toon begins to compare 
-.things, and in proportio* to theextent ofitsobfer- 
-vation, judges wherein they differ or agree; it de- 
duces one thing from another, and feldom makes a 
wrong conclufion, if the premifes are fairly fet be- 
fore it. Let therefor fuch objefts, as are proporti- 
oned to the flretch of the ir.telleftoal eye, be pre- 
ifented to it, and placed in the proper point of view, 
and it will, by a fudden and inflantaneous glance, 
comprehend them truly. All therefor we 'have to 
do, or which is fit to do, 16 ;to furnifh materials 
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and ftore the mind with plenty of ideas; it will 
range and combine them itfelf, and by a natural 
kind of inllinft, cleave to truth, while it rejefts 
error. Whereas, if you anticipate its judgment, 
lay down principles for it, and draw conclufions 
from thence, though ever fo juftly, between which 
it has perceived no connexion, the mind in all this 
procefs, having exerted no aft of its own, fees no- 
thing, judges nothing, and like one led in the dark 
or blindfold, trulls only its guide. Now, gentle- 
men, I appeal to you, whether it bids faireft for 
going right, by thus blindly following the conduft 
of every guide, whom chance throws in its way ; 
or by taking nothing upon trull, but by feeing and 
examining itfelf with all the fagacity it is mailer of. 
Such excrcife mull naturally flrengthen the mind, 
and enable it to fee farther, and judge more furely 
of things ; but the fervile way of authority hood- 
winks the mind, enervates the powers of thinking, 
and makes one the dupe of every impollure, who 
has art or impudence enough to fet up his judgment, 
as the Aandard of truth, and impofe his opinions, 
as the unerring diftates of reafon.' It is eafy to fee 
that it is only the principles and opinions, which he 
has imbibed in the rational way, whofe foundations 
and conneftions he has leen, or which he has, in a 
manner, difcovered himfelf, that can fecure him ef- 
feftually againll the feduftions of error, and pre- 
judices of company and books. For thofe opinions 
which he owes to authority, may be ealily fupplant- 
ed by other, or greater authority ; : and where he 
has no other llandard by which to judge, he mull 
for ever fluftuate amidd contending authorities, 
without any liable bottom on which to rell. It 
might be eafy to Ihow in like manner, that it is with 
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habits as with opinions ; unlefs they are raifed upon 
a rational and juft foundation, and cemented with 
the original principles of our confutation, they will 
never acquire a proper firmnefs and (lability, or be 
fecure againft the counter-workings of contrary ha- ; 
bits and impreffions. I mean, gentlemen, that un- 
lefs the mind f ees the reafons of its actions, and be 
accuftoraed to obferve the nature and tendency of 
the courfe to which it is habituated, and unlefs that 
courfe be agreeable to its original feelings and af- 
fections, it will never aft with vigour and compla- 
cence, and though it may contract a ftrong propen- 
fity to a certain objeCt, or fcheme of aCtion, yet 
the habit, wanting its main bafis and fupport, will be 
eafily difplaced, when the particular influence, whe- 
ther of example, or of bribes or terrors, ceafes to 
aCt : or when a better fcheme of conduCt, which ap- 
proves itfelf to its genuine and uncorrupted feelings, 
is propofed. 

- Therefor, gentlemen, though I agree with Con- 
flanr, that culture and education are abfolutely necefc 
fary to draw the unformed mind out of its natural 
rudenefs, ignorance and barbarity, and to unfold and 
refine the various powers and features of humanity; 
yeti muft join iflue with Eugenio, that the more 
open and difentangled it is It ft, and the lefs it is era- 
barafied with rules, fubdued by authority, and ha- 
bituated to one track of thinking, it will extrt its na- 
tural fpring with more vigour, and rife to greater 
heights of knowlege and virtue than it would have 
otherwife attained. 

I fhould think, (aid Simplicius, that as the pro- 
grefs of the mind in infancy and childhood is exceed- 
ing low, and the fields of knowlege are of a vaft 
extent, the ihortefl and direCleft way were to teach 
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it by fyftem ; fuch an eafy and compendious one, 
as (hould contain the chief elements of knowlege, 
neceffary to be underftood in that early period. If. 
your pupil be left to form his own opinions, and 
colle£t Scattered fcraps of knowlege, as he beft can, 
from hia own experience and observation, and in 
the flow operofe method of dedu&ion, to trace every, 
thing to firft principles;, I,,am afraid he willadvance^ 
heavily in his talk, and never acquire any juft or; 
well-connefted feries of notions. Whereas a fy- 
ftem {hews a fet of principles deduced to one’s hand, 
in a regular order, and, united into one entire well- 
proportioned body. Teaching in this way therefor,; 
and leading him on ftep by ftep, convincing him of 
each principle as he goes along, rriuft not only, 
fhorten his work in the acquifition of knowlege, but 
aecuftom him to a coherent way of thinking on every, 
fubjett. It has been a method always in vogue, 
nor would a„difcreet teacher chufe to innovate, un> 
lefs a better one were firft fubftituted in its place. 
It would be particulaily dangerous in the affair of 
religion, to leave the mind acceflible to error as well 
as truth, and to let it form a fyftem of faith to itlelf 
out of the many difcordant opinions of chriftians; in 
doing which, it might be fo eafily led aftray by the 
artifice of feducers, or love of fingularity and no- 
velty. But let it be firft principled with a found and 
fober fyftem, this will be the nobleft antidote againft 
herefy of every kind* and when the pupil is once 
/ mafter of that, he may venture to walk alone with 
more fafety, in the thorny paths of controverly, or 
afeend the fublimer ftages of fcience. 

I confefs, laid Hiero, looking fomewhat demurely, 
we are much indebted to Simplicius for his admirable 
method of inftru&ing the ^routh by fyftem. It is, 
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•without queftion, a brief way, and fhortens one’s 
labours greatly to have fuch vaft funds of literature 
difpofed in exatt fymmetry and order, all done up 
to one’s hand in fo fraall a bundle. And it is well if 
it be a fmall one. All the difficulty is, to hit upon 
a good one, unanimoufly approved by the beft 
judges of the feveral kinds. For I find a great 
number of them, fome recommended to us by au- 
thorny, others without that fanftion. Every coun. 
try, nay, each different club and party of a country, 
have got their peculiar fy Items. There is none of 
them without their refpettive claims. They all pre- 
tend to contain the very fum and fubftance of all 
morals and theology, Now if, amidft thofe rival 
fyfiems, one fhould happen to make a bad choice, 
and, inftead of a true orthodox one, ftumble upon 
a mine of error and herefy ; one muft go fo much 
the farther wrong, for being deluded by folemn fo- 
pbiftry, dreffed up in the pomp of fyftem, and dif- 
guifed with the air of truth and fcience. To whom 
therefor fhall we addrefs ourfelves for information 
which is the fafeft and fbundeft fyftem, and in which 
the elements of all neceflary knowlege are deduced 
in the plaineft and moft unfophifticated manner ? 
And what is the proper pofture and point of view, 
in which one muft ftand to take the faireft furvey ' 
of the feveral fyftems, and their contending claims ? 

Were an Indian, who had never converfed with 
any rank or denomination of Chriftians, to pafs in- 
to a Chriftian couhtry, where there was a free to-' 
leration of the different fetts and parties of Chrifti- 
ans, where all had full. liberty to oppofe and defend 
their feveral opinions, and were indulged in tfieirre. 

Ipe<ftive forms of worfhip and government j let him 
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converfe with thofe different parties, hear their di- 
ftintt pretenfions, and thofe arguments with which 
they fupport their caufe, without having any interefl 
or particular attachment to bias him in favour of 
any one of them more than another;' do not 
we think him like to form a more impartial judg- 
ment of the equity of their feveral claims, and the 
true merits of the caufe in general, than a chriflian 
who has been enlifted in a party from his infancy, 
who was taught the Shibboleth as foon as he could 
lifp, and has fince been engaged in the heats of con- 
troverfy ? Or, fuppofe the authentic charter of the 
whole community put into his hands, the fenfe of 
which, each corporation or independent company 
pretended only to underfland and appropriated to 
themfelves, while he continued ignorant of the par- 
ticular pretenfions of each, and did not fo much as 
know the names of the different claimants ; would 
he not be deemed the moft candid interpreter of the 
original charter, and be appealed by all as the faireft 
arbitrator of their interfering claims ? But let us ex- 
tend the fuppofition a little farther, and imagine, that 
an inhabitant of fome neighbouring planet fhould 
■ pay a vifit to our world, and traverfe the different 
regions of the globe, where there are the moft re- 
markable fyftems of faith : were he to examine the 
Jewifh and Chriflian Teflaments, the Coran of Ma- 
hommed, or the doctrines of Confucius and Burah ; 
and were he to compare the arguments with which 
the feveral believers fnpport the divine million and 
. authority of their refpeftive prophets ; I dare fay, 
this difinterefled flranger would be univerfally allowed 
to be the moft impartial judge of their different 
pleas: and when all were fairly laid before him, his 
decifion mull be deemed the moft equitable, whe- 
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ther be pronounced in favour of Jews or Chriftians, 
Muflulmen, Chinefe, or other Eaft-Indians. For ' 
neither education, intereft, nor any party-views, 
can be fuppofed to lay an undue bias on his mind. 
■Without fome impartiality of this kind, how can 
one depend on the judgment he forms of the con- 
tradictory claims of the different feCts of chrlflians, 
or the high pretenfions of other nations, who boldly 
call them infidels, and who all afTert the divine au- 
thority of their national religions ? But as we can 
hardly fuppofe children brought up in any country, 
without imbibing the religious principles in vogue 
there, nay, as it would be unfit not to lay the impe- 
tuofity of youth under a religious influence, I cannot 
help thinking it the beft way to keep them as much 
Grangers, as poffible, to the diflinguifhing marks of 
parties, the names; and tenets, and little particulari- 
ties of contending fe<fts, that no hoflile prejudices 
may be formed, no antipathies nourifhed againft any 
particular fet of men ; that humanity and benevo- 
lence may have full fcope, and a man may be va- 
lued and loved, not becaufe he has got his head 
crouded with this, or the other fet of notions, but 
for the bonefty of his heart, and the goodnefs of 
his life and manners. I muft add, that no perfon 
will do juflice to himfelf, or his religion, who does 
not, as much as he can, put himfelf in the place of 
the Mahometan or Planetarian inhabitant before men- 
tioned ; and, from that diftant eminence, take a 
wide and impartial furvey of the party he has cho- 
fen, and the principles he has embraced. He muft 
convafs every notion, under what fpecious appear- 
ance foever it has been admitted ; fee upon what 
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bottom his faith ftands, though guarded with the 
moft awful fan<ftions, and moft folemn ceremonies. 
For in moft countries thefe are to be found. He 
muft therefor trace back the feveral progreflive flops 
of his education, to the earlieft dawn of reafon. 
Nay, if he be in good earneft in queft of truth, he 
muft caft off' the very regards to a party, if incon- 
fiftent with higher obligations, and follow the con- 
duct ofhonefty and reafon, whitherfoever they lead 
him, be the confequences what they will. Parties 
may perhaps be neceffary, and unavoidable in church 
as well as ftate ; but I think the lefs a child knows 
of either, and the lefs he is tin&ured with the pecu- 
liarities of cither, his judgment will be more unbi- 
ased, and confequently he will have the faireft chance 
to find out the truth, whenever he applies himfelf to 
the fearch. I do not pretend, that fuch a courfe 
will form one a zealous party-man, of any denomi- 
nation, or an eafy tool ; but I prefume it will bid 
fairer, than the methods fometimes taken, for mak- 
ing an honeft or good natured man ; qualities, in my 
opinion, full as valuable as the niceft refinements of 
the head. 

Since fome qf you, gentlemen ! faid Sophron, 
feem to apprehend fuch danger from a narrow edu- 
cation, I do not know whether the method propofed 
by Hiero be fo proper to obviate thofe dangers, and 
give it that full and liberal caft it ought to have. 

I am afraid the keeping one’s pupil purpofely ig- 
norant of the diftinftions and parties that prevail, 
and the refpeftive badges by which they are known, 
might lead him into too blind an attachment and vene- 
ration for that clafs among whom he is educated, and 
confequently into as blind and fnpercilious a contempt 
of all other?. Or fhould he difeover that any thing 
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was artfully concealed from him, he might apprehend 
there was fomething very lingular, and well worth 
his knowing, in what was delignedly hid ; and thus 
might be tempted to indulge a curiolity, fatal to 
thofe principles he had already imbibed. I would 
offer an expedient therefor, that lhall give educati- 
on more freedom and compafs, and be lefs liable to 
the inconveniencies which are dreaded. Let your 
pupil be made acquainted as much as may be, 
with the hillory of the world, the Hate and revolu- 
tions of human affairs in different ages, and nations; 
and then little party names, diftin&ions and interells- 
will appear mean and defpicable to a mind enlarged 
with fuch extenfive views. It is only our confine- 
ment to a narrow fpot of ground, and our view of 
fuch objefls only as lie within its compafs, that is 
apt to raife our admiration, and beget fond preju- 
dices or partial attachments. A tradefman, in a 
country town, fancies the affairs of his borough or 
village, of the utmoft importance to all the world 
befides ; thinks it the mart of trade, and that the 
welfare of the kingdom mud rife or fall, as its in* 
rerefts flouriih or decay. A mechanic in the me- 
tropolis takes in a larger circle, obfetves how hiis 
corporation or company is connected with the larger 
community, what weight it bears, and is well ac- 
quainted with the different interefts and chara&ers of 
the parties into which it isfplit. A merchant moves 
in a wider fphere, and comprehends a larger intereft ; 
he looks into the caufes of the fall or rife of trade, 
sind the influence of one branch upon another. But 
private regards to his company, or in favour per- 
haps of his particular branch of trade, lhall frequently 
engrofs all his thoughts, and entirely govern his 
conduft, without any view to the public good, or 
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the general interefts of mankind. A minifter of 
Hate, provided he be of a public fpirit, and entirely 
confults the common weal, and has withal travelled, 
and ftudied the genius and policy of different nati- 
ons, is matter of a much wider field of obfervation. 
For he not only difcerns the wheels, upon which 
the whole frame of government moves, the interefts 
of parties, the balance of property, the connections 
of the landed and commercial interefts ; but per- 
ceives the influence of foreign upon domeftic affairs, 
the balance of power, and various political connex- 
ions and dependencies of ftates and kingdoms. We 
may eafily imagine, that one of fuch extenflve views 
will judge more foundly of men and things, and be 
lefs fwayed by private or party views and prejudices, 
than perfons of nartower obfervation and experience. 
The cafe is much the fame with refpeft to a narrow 
or liberal education. A narrow let of principles, or 
a confined view of men and things cramps the mind, 
greatens little objefts, and makes us violent in our 
prepofTeffions for and againft' matters of no great 
moment. A larger comprehenfion difpels the en- 
chantment, difcovers the true fhapes and proportions 
of objcfts, ahd teaches us to meafure our efteem 
according to their intrinfic value. With regard there- 
for to fyftems and parties, were it poflible to make 
your pupil acquainted with the feveral denominati- 
ons of Chriftians in this, and former ages, the dif- 
ferent creeds which have been compofed, whether 
by authority or without it, the broils and religious 
controverfies that have employed the tongues and 
pens of the ableft difputants, with their Pprings and 
leaders ; nay, were he to be inftruCfed in the doc- 
trines of the Coran, and expofitions of Halt, or the 
tenets of Confucius ; or were he to dip into the 
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arcana of Pagan theology, the myfterieS of Ceres, 
the Egyptian Hieroglyphics, or the commentaries of 
the Jewifh rabbins, I apprehend no danger from this 
unlimited view of religions, fefls, myfteries, creeds, 
controverfies, were it poflible to* take fuch a range 
•with one’s pupil; but this is perhaps impracticable. 
The more, however, he knows, the lefs will he be 
dazzled with party-notions, fyftematical or national 
prejudices, and the lefs apt will he be to take things 
upon truft. 

I know nothing that more opens and enlarges 
the mind, than a knowlege of men and public af- 
fairs. The hiftory of our own and part ages is not 
the worft treafury whence this is to be fetched. 
There is one advantage belonging to the ftudy of it, 
namely, that it keeps the mind clear of that rock 
which fome of my friends, who fpoke before me, 
thought lo dangerous ; a narrownefs of principle and 
partiality of fpirit. It generally expofes plain fads 
before us, and allows us to deduce the conferences, 
and fets men to view, in every light, by delineating 
th> ir paffions, interefls and aftions. It calls back 
pall ages to inftruft and entertain you, and though 
the grandeur of thofe feenes may awaken and in- 
tereft you, they feem to be too remote, and uncon- 
nected with any immediate concern you have in 
them, to lay an unfair bias upon your judgment. 
"What is it to you, whether the Athenians or Lace- 
demonians had the fovereignty of Greece ? whether 
Carthage or Rome obtained the empire of the world ? 
whether Marius or Sylla played the tyrants ? Caefar 
or Pompey reigned ? While ages and nations pafs, 
as it were, in review before you, while the mightieft 
empires rife from fuch obfeure beginnings, advance, 
by fvvift or flow rteps, to fuch enormous bulks, and 
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dwindle down again fo till they are loft in their 
original obfcurity, while you gaze at the fleeting 
fcenes of human grandeur, the triumphs and over- 
throws of ambition, the mighty efforts of virtue, 
thecontefts and ravages of honour, the ftruggles of 
parties, the removes of people, the tranflations of 
empire and trade : after the view of fuch viciffitudes 
and revolutions, what is there in human life to fur- 
prize and aftonilh ? How little will the parties, con- 
troverfies, fefts and names appear, that men make 
fuch a mighty buftle about ! How little will the 
mind be under the influence of partial views, and 
narrow attachments, that is grown familiar with all 
that is grand, confpicuous, and interefting in the 
drcle of human affairs ! It will not be apt to admire 
eafily, nor to contract fudden antipathies againft any 
thing, but judge cautioully and coolly of men and 
things. 

In oppofition to what Sophron had advanced, it 
was faid, that his expedient would not quite re- 
move the dangers dreaded from a narrow education, 
fince it feemed to be fubje£l to thole very difficulties 
he meant to obviate — that hiftory, without doubt, 
is a noble and pleafant field to expatiate in, as it 
opens a fcene of frelh wonders to entertain the fcho- 
lar’s curiofity, and keep his attention awake — nay, 
that it is a ftiort and eafy road to knowlege and 
wifdom, fince it lends us the experience of former 
times, to direct our condutt in almoft every circu al- 
liance of life. But how Sophron would infure us 
againft being miflead by it into partiality of fpirit 
and principle, was not fo eafy a matter to compre- 
hend. For .what hiflorian fliall we find, that is not 
biafled by fome party or intereft, fome national or 
private prejudice ? Look into the Roman hiftorians, 
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do not their hiAories wear the air of panegyrics, ra- 
ther than of Arift narrations, when they fpeak of 
their country and it’s exploits ? But when they de- 
fcribe others, do not they refemble fatiriAs who write 
invettives ? Who elfe but the candid Polybius does 
juAice both to the Romans and their rivals the Car- 
thaginians ? Were we to enter into the detail of their 
hiAorians, what differences ffiould we find, accord- 
ing as they Aood affefted, and were of the Patrician 
or Plebeian party ? What odious colours does the de- 
fcriptive Appian lay upon the braveA Aruggles of li- 
berty and virtue, and how artfully does he vilify the 
patrons of liberty, and defenders of their country, 
to compliment the race of the Caefars ? With what 
addrefs does the elegant and falfe Paterculus change 
the names and appearances of things, and flur over 
vices with the varnifh of virtue, to make his court 
to the tyrant ? Who does not fee the dexterity with 
which Caefar, the fubverter of Rome, palliates his am- 
bition, and the injuAiceof his caufe, and feeks tograce 
his victories with the fpoils of truth and virtue ? And 
is it not roo vifible, that the Patrician pride and fpirit 
did confidei ably leaven the compofitions of other 
hiAorians of note, who are too apt to overcharge 
the feditions, difcontents and tumults of the people, 
while they place, in the moA favourable light, the 
arrogance and oppreflion of the nobles ? The fame 
remark might be made of the Greek hiAorians, who 
were generally friends to the ariAocracy, and pro* 
feffed foes to a popular form of government. It 
would be doing too much honour to mention that 
low proAitute, that fawning court-tool Dion Caflius, 
with any thing but contempt. But were we to de- 
fcend fo low as our own hifiory, is it not too ap- 
parent, that a party-fpirit animates many of our hi- 
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ftorians, efpecially when they approach near their 
own age, or thofe ages in which they fancy they, are 
as much interefted ? Do not many of our hiflories 
feem to be written rather to defend a favourite 
caufe; vindications of the moil deftruftive court, 
meafures; nay artful defences of the moil flavifh 
principles ; and odious mifreprefentations of men 
of the greateft cha rafters who oppofed them ? In 
(hort, among hiftorians, how few lhall we find, 
who, diverted of party and country prejudices, have 
made truth their foie aim, have drawn charafters, 
and given us a detail of aftions, without perfonal 
pique or favour, and neither heightened nor lertened 
things, to flatter others or ferve them (elves ? There- 
for I cannot help thinking even hirtory a dangerous 
ftudy, and fo much the more apt to roiflead the un- 
wary mind, that the aftions it relates are great and 
interefting. The pleafure of the narration is a kind 
< of opium to lull the mind afleep, while the writer is 
laying on falfe colours to difguife and deceive. So 
that in reading hirtory, it is neceflary to proceed with 
the utmort caution ; to know the charafters, prin- 
ciples and views of the writer ; to compare fafts and 
different reprefentations ; and, from the whole to 
deduce the greateft appearance of probability and 
truth. Are there not other as noble and elevating 
fubjefts to employ a young mind, and that are rtill 
more remote from party, and every partial notion ? 
May not mathematics and philofophy be juftly rec- 
koned among thefe? For inftance, the principles of 
geometry are abftrafted truths that draw to no par- 
ty, interfere with no interefts, and are connected 
with no fecular or religious fyftems. While they 
accuftom the mind to a clofe method of reafoning, 
they open and enlarge its views. - Here truth gains 
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upon us by its native charms, unaided by the daub- 
ings of art, and needs no bribe to captivate our re- 
gard. Every new difcovery is a new acquifition, 
and fully repays the labour of the fearch. When 
by the help of this nurfe of the fciences, we ftretch 
our views beyond the narrow limits of our world, 
trace the laws of the univerfe, and (oar into the 
planetary and celeftial fyftems, that are wide fpread 
through the abyfs of fpace, how little does our can- 
ton appear ! How contemptible thofe parties that are 
formed, and the buftle that is made on fome of its 
puny fpots ! The more we are converfant with fuch 
magnificent objeCs, the mind rifes in proportion to 
their grandeur; the more we grow acquainted with 
the laws and ftru&ure of the ftupendous frame, we 
are lefs Tubjeft to the fervitude of prejudices and 
vain panics ; our imagination, which ufed to be fpent 
on trifles, is now loft in the immenfity of nature ; 
and, with that fuperiority of mind which knowlege 
beftows, we can look down on thofe common ob- 
jefts, that furprize and amufe our fellow mortals. 
To fee a plan laid out for univerfal happinefs, con- 
duced with an amazing fimplicity, and unchangeable 
order; lelfer fyftems conneCed into one, this en- 
circled with larger ones, riling above each other, in 
infinite progrelfion ; and all thefe clufters of fyftems 
and worlds chained together, and balancing each o* 
ther, and compofing a perfeC and harmonious uni- 
verfe, is one of the largeft ideas that can fill a hu- 
man mind ; a fentiment not to be felt without afto* 
niftiment and rapture. The puny objefts of human 
grandeur, the little interefts and diftin&ions that 
divide mankind, the pride and oftentation of life, in 
a manner, difappear before 'this vaft unbounded 
Icene of things. I conclude therefor, that if you 
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can find the art of employing the inquifitive mind, 
about fuch exalted contemplations, and rendering 
them eafy and familiar to it, you will take the furefl 
method, at once, to difingage it from the influence 
of narrow principles, and arm it moft effeCually a- 
gainft the encroachments of prejudice, bigotry, and 
every little party paffion. — But I forget myfelf — 
the grandeur of the fubjeC hath hurried me beyond 
roy proper (hare of the converfation. 

Gentlemen, faid Philander, who now wound up 
the debate, the diverfity of your fentiments, in the 
courfe of this debate, has given me more pleafure 
than if you had all been in one way of thinking. 
For I doubt not but feveral ufeful hints may be taken 
from your different opinions, for the better con- 
ducing the affair of education. I believe Eugenio, 
for all his fceptical humour, will confefs, that the 
boldeft youthful traveller, who ever fet out in the 
road of fcience, though furnilhed with the choiceft 
gifts of nature, and prompted by the keeneft curio- 
fity, will need a guide to lead him part of the way, 
and point out to him the principal quarters, the high 
roads and boundaries of knowlege, that he may not 
diftrefs himfelf to little purpofe amidft the thorny 
brakes, nor lofe his way in the uncultivated wilds. 
But though a proper guide may be very ufeful, yet 
no one will from thence conclude, that even the un- 
experienced traveller mu ft follow him with an impli- 
cit faith, or never go out of the beaten traC, to make 
new difcoveries, or find out fome rifing ground, 
from whence he may take a more advantageous fur- 
vey of the adjacent country, but efpecially of thofe 
parts that were never trodden by human foot : much 
lefs that we are always to go like children, wiih lead, 
ing-ftrings, and never venture to walk alone, or get 
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out of fight of our keepers and nurfes. However, 
Eugenio has (hewn that the more liberal and ingenu- 
ous the education is, and the lefs the opening genius 
is crampt in its firft excurfions, it will ftretch with 
a fwifter career in the wide fields of truth and fci- 
ence. Hiero has feconded him in fome meafure, on 
this topic, and by an inftance borrowed from our 
higher concerns, fhewn the danger of infinuating 
narrow notions, and a party-fpirit, in affairs of (ci* 
ence, or the bufinefs of education. Confiant, on 
the other hand, has evinced the neceffity of culture, 
to call forth the feeds of genius, to nourifh and 
tend them in their growth, and raife them to ma- 
turity, by fhowing what a fimple and favage crea- 
ture man would be, if left entirely to his own con- 
duct, and unimproved by inftru&ion, converfe, and 
other advantages derived from fociety. From what 
he and Hiero have faid, I think it muft follow, that, 
as the' 'underftanding ought to be opened and en- 
larged, by laying the beft of materials, both philo- 
' fophical and religious, before it ; fo too great pains 
cannot be taken to guard againft unjuft and narrow 
prejudices, and to keep the heart open to every hu- 
mane and benevolent impreffion. I apprehend it is 
no hard matter to reconcile Hiero 'and Sophron, by 
admitting, that there is no harm in making the pupil 
acquainted with the various fyftems, fe£ts and con- 
troverfies that have been, or are ftill a-foot in the 
world, provided the mind is not laid under an un- 
due influence by any of them. For there feems to 
be a wide difference between knowing the hiftory of 
them, and being tinffu red with their minute partial 
differences. As to the point ftarted by Simplicius, 
whether it is befl to inflrudf in the way of fyftem or 
V o l. I. L • 
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otherwife, I doubt vve mud refer fo knotty a quefti- 
on to be difcufled in fome future debate. Mean 
time, though he and Sophron feem to be at variance 
in fome things, I think they may eafily be brought 
to a perfeft harmony, and would therefore propofe 
to unite their refpe&ive ftudies, which, as far as 
they relate to^ nature, are indeed both hiftories, 
though converfant about different fubje&s, as might 
foon be made appear, was there time for it now. I 
am only Carry to take notice, that neither will hi- 
ftory, nor ttae inveftigations of nature, and the fub- 
lime fpeculations of mathematics, guard us entirely 
againft the infinuations of a party-fpirit, or power 
of prejudice and paffion. We are not fo much go- 
verned by our fpeculative principles, as by our tafte, 
which though it may be influenced, yet will not be 
controuled or altered by our ftudies. After we 
have furveyed the elevations and falls of grandeur, 
the inftability of human affairs, and viciffitudes of 
life and empire ; we muft fall into the fame beaten 
traft, and engage in all the din and parade of life. 
After our moft exalted flights into the heavenly re- 
gions ; after we have traced nature in her various 
forms, revolutions and periods; feen the harmony 
and conftancy of her laws ; and contemplated the 
fubordination and oeconomy of her inhabitants, 
we muft defcend again into the little circle of fhew 
and folly, and be unphilofophized into all the cares 
and parties of ordinary mortals. Our high fpecula- 
tions muft fink into little, but unavoidable fchemes 
for fupplying the urgent neceflities of a feeble na- 
ture. We muft take place among the bufy a£tors, 
and, like them, fuftain a more or lefs important 
part in the play. But even from this fatal necefTny, 
1 would infer the ufefulnefs and excellency of that 
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ftudy, which Sophron has fo warmly, and I think 
jullly recommended. Since after our mod curious 
and fublime refearches, the conduct of life mud be 
our principal care ; hiftory, whofe fubjeft is life, 
whether public or private, mud be a ftudy of the 
iirft rank, and mod general ufe. Simplicius has well 
cautioned us againft fome of the moll obvious, though 
not all the dangers to which it expofes us. Armed 
with due caution and impartiality, we may purfue 
this ftudy with no fmall advantage. What, for in- 
fiance, can be a more inftru&ive ftuefy, with regard 
to the knowlege of mankind, than the hiftory of 
our own country? In it we fee the influence and 
effects of conqueft, frequent migrations and inter- 
mixtures of people, the gradual progrefs of liberty 
through its feveral periods, and almoft a conftant ro- 
tation of power, keeping pace with the correfpon- 
dent changes and tranflations of property ; we find 
there the feveral forms of government, the dangers 
of arbitrary power, and the advantages of that which 
is limited, the fliocks of parties, the various face and 
calamities of civil war, the joint force of religion and 
policy, the influence of trade and letters ; all this in 
a continued feries, for a vaft trad! of years down to 
our own time. Thefe are the grandeft and mod 
moving feenes in hiftory, which afford ample matter 
' for a variety of the fineft and mod ufeful obfervati- 
ons. But in enteting upon this, as well as every o- 
ther ftudy, we muft come with unprejudiced minds, 
with an attachment to no party, at leaft with no biafs 
_ weighty enough to diftort pur judgment of men and 
things, with minds ready to embrace the truth, on 
which fide foever it lies, and only prepoffeffed in fa* 
vour of virtue, and againft vice, wherever their ge- 
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nuine features appear. But this impartiality of mind 
mull depend much on the free turn of one’s educa- 
tion ; and therefor, gentlemen, it mud be a fpecu- 
lation of no fmall ufe, and worthy of your thoughts, 
to fettle this affair on a right foundation. 


DIALOGUE VII. 

L * * *, a # delightful little villa, near N * * *, 
lies on the brow of a gently rifing hill, whence 
you can command a diftant profpeft of the country. 
It has a natural wildnefs about it, which is heightened 
by the finifhings of art. Three terrafies almoft fur- 
round the houfe, rifing one above another by an 
eafy afcent. The Hoping greens between them wear 
a perpetual verdure. Before the houfe there is a 
fine bafon, which is plentifully fupplied from feveral 
fprings, on a neighbouring rifing ground. This 
bafon pours its (lores, through different branches, 
into feveral ponds in the garden ; and, in its pro- 
grefs, by the advantage of its fituation, it forms a 
beautiful cafcade. At the foot of the hill, within 
fight of the houfe, a fmall river, with a bri(k courfe, 
glides through a rough uneven channel, which keeps 
the ft ream in conftant agitation, and its waters al- 
ways clear and tranfparent. On the north fide of 
the houfe, as you afcend the rifing ground, the 
profped: dofes with a little foreft, which extends 
far enough to clothe both fides of a charming valley; 
in<the midfl of which runs a delicious rivulet. One 
part of the garden leads you into a fort of wildernefs, 
where the trees andbufties appear in a lovely difor- 
der, and feveral venerable oaks give it a fylvan air 
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of grandeur and retirement. You are furprized 
■with jets of water and artificial fountains, playing 
in different places, which cart a frefhnefs on nature, 
and feem to awaken the fcene. Some ftatues, frefi- 
co-paintings, and other ornaments, are difpofed up 
and down the garden with fuch a happy tafte, as to 
hit the eye, at different openings, with agreeable 
furprize. The houfe itfelf is a perfect beauty, its 
(implicity and fymmetry being equally admirable. 
The infide correfponds tb the outward appearance. 
The rooms are truly proportioned, and furniftied 
with great propriety and tafte. You fee nothing 
wanting, no profufion of ornament, nor any thing 
- too glaring to ; plea fe an injudicious eye. Several 
bufts of ancient .worthies grace the lobby, which 
ftrike you with awe as you enter. The principal 
rooms are adorned either with family pieces, and a 
few originals, or elfe with copies and prints of ori- 
ginals of fome of the beft Italian matters. 

Cleora had been at this, charming villa fome days, 
to vifit Atticus and his lady, who were her relati- 
ons ; when Eugenio, who was acquainted with the 
family, but had not yet feen Cleora, one day pro- 
pofed to me our taking a walk thither ; promifing 
to introduce me to Atticus, if I would do him the 
fame favour with Cleora. Having accepted the 
terms, we fet out after breakfaft. On the road, 
I begged Eugenio to let me know fomething of the 
chara&er of the gentleman whom we were going to 
vifit 

You will foon know the original yourfelf, re- 
plied Eugenio ; and I confefs frankly, I have but an 
indifferent hand at drawing chara&ers; therefor you 
had beft have patience till you can fatisfy your con- 
i' 3 
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ofity with your own eyes. When I (till infilled, 
Eugenio yielded ; and faid, Know then, Simplicius, 
that Atticus, whom I have the honour to call my 
friend, is a gentleman of fine parts, highly improved 
by reading, and converfing with the belt of company. 
His temper has a mixture of fweetnefs and vivacity, 
which being joined to a fprightly flow of wit, render 
his converfation both entertaining and inftru£tive. 
Books are his peculiar delight; and I never knew a 
man wHo underftands better the happy art of tem- 
pering bufinefs with the amufements of life. He is 
an early rifer, and fpends his morning-hours in ftu- 
dy. Afrer breakfaft he generally goes out a courf- 
ing, or takes a ride till dinner. Thefe exercifes 
give a remarkable frefhnefs and healthful vigour to 
his countenance; which, being graced by a look of 
lingular penetration, form a very manly and amia- 
ble appearance. He reads the ancients with true 
tafte, and is mafter of the befl modern writers, of 
our own and other nations, -whom he underflands 
in their original languages. But he has converfed 
Bill more with men, and is acquainted with the moft 
diflinguiflied chara&ers of the age, which he paints 
with great fpirit and juflice. Hiflory and politics 
are his favourite ftudies. His principles in the laft, 
he has derived chiefly from the ancients, and the 
befl of the moderns. I know no man better quali- 
fied for ferving his country. His fleady virtue 
makes him independent, and inacceffible to cor- 
ruption. He loves it and its liberties, with a ge- 
nerous attachment, and has a great facility of ex- 
preflion, and a nervous eloquence, with a fagacitjr 
and folidity of judgment, that qualify him for being 
one of the ableft fpeakers of the kingdom. — But he 
fo much difrelilhes the ordinary way of obtaining a 
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feat in parliament, and has fuch an abhorrence of 
the party-principles, which too often entitle to the 
favour of either fide, ttat he difdains to come in u- 
pon fuch a footing. Slides, he is fo great a lover 
of retirement and philofophic eafe, that he can fcarce 
refolve to facrifice it to a fervice, in which, from the 
ftrain of political meafures generally taken, he 
thinks he muft be often difappointed. 

I am always forry, Eugenio, when I fee gentle- 
men of fortune, and of fuch qualifications as thofe 
you reprefent Atticus endued with, declining to 
ferve their country in the mod important ftations. 
The mercenarinefs of the many , is a reafon, and a 
ftrong one too, why the difinterefted few tliould . 
combine together, and undertake thofe offices they 
fee fo weakly, or wickedly difcharged by others. 
But I hope your friend is fo much the more ufeful 
in private life, as his time is not taken up with pub- 
lic cares and employments. 

There is. none, replied Eugenio, more efteemed 
by all the gentlemen of the neighbourhood, than At- 
ticus, none more beloved by the country-people, but 
efpecially by his own tenants. To them he is like 
a common father, acceffible to them at all times,' 
ever ready to hear and redrefs their grievances ; goad- 
ing the idle by the ftrongeft of baits, thofe of fil- 
tered, and*'encouraging the induftrious by due 
rewards. So . kind a mafter, that he never allows 
his upper fervants to opprefs the lower, nor his 
Rewards to fqueeze his tenants ; and fo exa£l: an 
oeconomift, that he never trufts entirely to them in 
things of confequence, and which require care and 
application. Therefor never was an eftate in better 
condition ; nor a mafter more truly and univerfally 
beloved. In fhort, Atticus is a fine gentleman, not 
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altogether without fome dafhes of the kumouri/i in 
his character. Befides, he has a facetious and pleafant 
vein of raillery, which he c&en loves to indulge in 
convention. But the chiCT* excellence of this ami- 
able man, is a certain univerfal benignity of temper, 
which difpofes him equally to love mankind, and be 
beloved by them, and a peculiar humanity to ftrang- 
ers, whom he treats according to their merit, and 
not the circumftances of their birth or fortune. 

You have drawn, Eugenio ! a very lovely cha- 
rafter, but pray what family has he? 

He has a wife, and one only daughter : the mo- 
ther is a pious woman, of good fenfe and polite man- 
ners. The daughter, the darling of both, though 
under fifteen, yet has a furprifing capacity and pru- 
dence. She has nothing of the levity or giddy airs 
of the child about her, but behaves with almoft the 
decency and fedateneis of a matron. I have feen 
her aft the part of a miflrefs at the table, when her 
mother was abfent, with a difcretion and dignity 
much above her age. Nor yet is there any thing in 
her proud or affefted. The graces which nature 
has poured liberally on her perfon, are not her bed 
ornaments. Of thefe (he difcovers lefs confcioufnefs 
than young ladies generally do. She is not infenfi- 
ble of the refpeft due to her rank and fortune, but 
Ihe feeks to deferve it rather by the lweetnefs of her 
manners, and the regard (he fbews to every body. 
She reads and talks the French prettily, but neither 
values hetfelf for it, nor is forward to (hew it. I 
have now indulged your requeft, Simplicius, there- 
for I expeft you will as frankly fatisfy mine. It is 
to defcribe the figure and cbarafter of Cleora, a lady 
whom all talk of, and fo few have the happinefs to 
know. ' 
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I would not, Eugenio, anticipate your judgment 
of fo rare a woman, whofe charms are not eafily 
defcribed ; but to requite the favour you have done • 
me, I /hall give you a rude /ketch of her, which 
will ferfce to /hew rather the outlines, than the juft 
proportion, of the original. 

Cleora is tall and finely formed ; and has fome- 
thing noble and commanding in her air. You can. , 
not call her an exaCI beauty : her features are large, 
but well proportioned. She has a quick, piercing, 
fagacious look, mixed with a fweetnefs that both at- 
tracts and awes you. When /he fmiles, you would 
think goodnefs itfelf dawned upon you, with its mild* 
eft influence. To her /hape /he adapts her drefs, 
with an elegance and judgment that /hews it to the 
greateft advantage, and is never overloaded with or- 
naments. There is a propriety and fpirit in all 
her motions ; nothing light or flaunting, nothing 
ft iff or affeCted. Such is her outfide ! To give - 
a character of her mind, w'ere a difficult talk indeed. 
To have a faint idea of it, imagine, Eugenio, a 
large fuperior underftanding, joined to a noble ge- 
nerous heart ; an exquifite fenfibility, governed by 
a ftrength and elevation of foul, you fhall rarely find 
united even in men. Imagine virtue in her fweeteft 
attitude, mild, open and ferene, fupported by dig- 
nity and prudence, with unaflfeCted modefty and 
goodnefs in her train, and you will have fome image 
of the lovely Cleora. Only let me add, for your 
farther information, that fhe is no admirer of com- 
pliment, nor any of thofefine fpeeches, with which 
our fex chufe frequently to entertain the ladies. For 
fhe is .a profeft lover of pure nature, and declares 
both by word and praftice, againft the ceremony, 
and unmeaning pomp, which prevails too frequently 
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in modern converfation. This makes her deliver 
her fentiments in a very frank and unaflefted man- 
ner, without regard to the opinion of the vulgar, 
great or fmall, or to the polite forms impofed by the 
falhion. 

Pray, Simplicius, faid Eugenio, has this accom. 
plifhed lady no fhades in her charafter ? 

I do not doubt, replied I, but fhe has ; but I 
have had no opportunity as yet of becoming ac- 
quainted with them. Befides, you know that wo- 
men have generally difcretion enough to conceal 
their mod glaring foibles from us. 

Well, Simplicius, faid Eugenfio, if your acquain- 
tance has fewer beauties than you defcribe, I ftiall 
be in danger of falling in downright love with her; 
and if I once feel a real paffion, I cannot be fure 
that I (hall not talk a little wildly both to herfelf, 
and to you about her, even though I fhould incur 
the cenfure of being a fool for my pains. 

Let that be as it will, Eugenio, remember, you 
have had fair warning. If you once forfeit Cleora’s 
good graces, you will not fo eafily recover them. 

By this time we were got to the houfe, and were 
condu&ed into a parlour, that looks into the gar- 
dens. While we were fitting here, Eugenio hav- 
ing his eyes fixed on the garden, the young lady, 

I had been defcribing, flept in upon us unawares. 
She was dreffed in a white night-gown, her fine jet 
hair flowing in loofe ringlets about her fhoulders; 
and moved towards us with an engaging and awful 
air. Eugenio ftarted from his feat with furprize and 
confufion, and like one thunderftruck, feemed rob- 
bed of that prefence of mind and eafy aflyrance, 
which he generally pofleflcs. To give him time to 
rally his flruggling fpirits, Madam, faid I to Cleora, 
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may I hope to obtain your pardon for prefuming to 
introduce to you a friend of mine, the leaft of whofe 
merit is the efteem and honour he has for your fex? 

You know, Simplicius, replied Cleora, I am not 
fond of increafing my acquaintance, and I dare fay, 
you would not have croffed my inclination in this 
inftance, but to give me the advantage of knowing 
one, for whom you have a very particular regard. 

So polite a reply charmed Eugenio, and he flood 
for fome time mute with admiration of her perfon. 
Cleora having defired us to fit down, I (hould not, 
faid I, have ventured, Madam, to trefpafs upon the 
terms -of our acquaintance, had I not thought that' 
any perfon, whom Atticus honours with his friend- 
fhip, would not be unwelcome to Cleora. Euge- 
nio, continued I, was fo ftruck with this enchanting 
place, and his eyes have been wandering over the 
beauties of the landfcape before the window, with 
fuch eagernefs, that he is fcarce recovered from the 
delightful reverie. 

Say rather, replied he haftily, that living beauties 
have a flronger effeft on me than the faireft unani- 
mated profpeft. If 1 mud confefs diforder, I will 
do juftice to nature and to you, Madam, whofe* 
prefence was the caufe. 

I am forty, Sir, replied Cleora, half-blufhing, 
that my prefence fhould put you in any confufion. 
If you pleafe, Sir, I. will remove it, to reft ore you 
to your former compofure. 

I doubt, Madam, returned Eugenio, you, who 
occafioned my confufion, are the fittell perfon to 
difpel it. I have heard of trances, into which men 
have fallen upon the fight of good angels, and the 
fame prefence that threw them into that extafy, ferved 
likewife as a counter charm to awaken them. 
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Sir, laid Cleora, you talk fo myfterioufly, that I 
muft beg your friend to turn your interpreter, or 
you to talk in plainer language. 

Then, Madam, replied Eugenio, I muft tell you, 
I was enjoying the profpeft from that window, with 
a fort of philofophic ferenity till you came in. Your 
appearance fpoiled my contemplation — I could not 
compofe myfelf to fpeak to you — and now I find 
I am not quite fo eafy here as I fhould have been 
elfewhere. It is but juft, Madam, before you of- 
fer to retire, to reftore me to myfelf. 

I find, faid Cleora, fomewhat gravely, you are 
the very m&n I heard of. I am not yet vain enough 
to think I am capable of difeompofing „any body’s 
quiet, much lefs of a gentleman of your education. 
And I have a better opinion of you than to imagine 
your repofe can be difturbed by the appearance of 
any woman. 

Do me juftice, Madam, replied Eugenio : T 
fhould have but an indifferent opinion of myfelf, if 
I thought I were incapable of being difconcerted by 
the firft fudden appearance of a lady of more than 
ordinary charms. I glory in a heart fenfible of all 
that is fair and good in nature, and am not afhamed 
to confefs the jmufual emotion they raife in me, 
when they furprize me as at prefent. 

Sir, faid Cleora, putting on a more fevere and 
referved air, if you mean that our acquaintance 
fhould be of any continuance, lefs of compliment 
will pleafe me more. I am not ufed to the pretty 
prattle with which your fine, ladies are commonly 
entertained. We (hall converfe more freely if we 
do it on equal terms. 

Cleora fpoke thefe words with fuch a graceful re 
ferve, that Eugenio flood corre&ed and mute, look. 
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ing at her with an air of allonifhment. Cleora, per- 
ceiving his confufion, went on thus. I allow, Sir, 
that the fenfibility you talk of betrays nothing mean, 
when proper objetts have time to work on a mind 
that is fulceptible ; but it is no argument of a great 
mind to be taken only with appearances, and to receive 
ftrong impreffions at firft light. Hearts fo open to 
every impreflion cannot retain them long. Ihavealways 
thought it an alliance of wifdom, not to judge too 
haltily. . . v , 5 . 

Why truly, Madam, replied Eugenio, I was in 
the fame way of thinking till now, and could have 
harangued an age on fufpence of judgment, firm- 
nefs of heart, and all that; — but I find experience 
a better millrefs than fpeculation. Nature foon gets 
•he afcendant of our reafoning, and quickly razes 
all the fortifications we throw up. Time is not al- 
ways neceflary to ripen efteem : the looks of merit 
may win a heart in a minute as well as in a year ; 
and that knowlege, which is guided by intuition, is 
full as clear and fatisfying, as that which is the refult 
of a train of confequences. , 

Perhaps, Sir, refumed the lady, your fagacity 
may have fomething extraordinary in it ; but appear- 
ances are very deceitful : when we at any time take 
up notions very haltily, we often find reafon to lay 
them as quickly down. 

It is very true, Madam, returned Eugenio, this 
is often the cafe, when people found conjectures on 
doubtful appearances. But I am apt to fancy that 
there is a dofs connexion between the external form 
and air, and the turn of the mind and manners \ 
and therefor one of tolerable fagacity and phyfiog- 
Vot. I. . , M , 
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nomy may judge furely enough in what afpett vir- 
tue is painted. Time indeed may difcover new 
worth, but that would only confirm the opinion 
formed already, it would never alter it. 1 

I am afraid, Sir, fubjoined Cleora, there is no- 
thing in which we are fo apt to be miftaken, as in 
our fudden prepofleflions for and againft characters. 
Something agreeable in afpeft, air or manners, im- 
mediately Jeads us into favourable prejudices, that 
every engaging quality dwells under that amiable ap 
pearance ; feut when the perfon grows familiar to us, 
thofe bright illufions variifh ; and frequently under 
the deceitful colouring, fome difagreeable form ap- 
pears, to damp admiration, and beget opinions of a 
different fiamp. I have as often feen it happen, on 
the other hand ; that a homely, and alnioft difguft- 
ing figure, which raifed in us, atfirft fight, the raoft 
unamiable opinions, has mended upon us every day, 
till it has brightened up at length, into a very agree- 
able image of a mind that is ftill more lovely. 

Such things, replied Eugenio, may happen in ex- 
traordinary cafes, but our perfons and minds are 
generally matched ; fo that the qualities of the one 
are delineated (if I may ufe the phrafe) in the features 
of the other. The joint refult of thefe, or the ex- 
preflion of the countenance, depends on the temper ; 
and therefor we cannot go far wrong, when we 
judge by thofe natural fignatures. I have never been 
miftaken, when I have faithfully traced the indicati- 
ons of nature. ' 

I do not know, Sir, faid Cleora, how far your 
(kill in phyfiognomy may extend, nor how fure its 
decifions may be. But I muft confefs, experience 
made me fpeak fo afluredly ; for I have often been 
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deluded, I might have (aid, deluded rayfelfj, by fup- ' 
poling fine chimerical characters, without a foundar 
tion, which have generally, I (hall not fay always, 
dwindled to nothing, when I grew better acquainted.; 
and yet ! have, perhaps, weaknefs and credulity enough 
to turn ca file- builder again, whenever the fame temp- 
tations occur. This, however, makes us more cau- 
tious how I truA to appearances; and fometimes 
prevents me from- contracting familiarities, which 
might be dangerous, and giving into an efteem that 
would foon be blafted. 

Such a character, will you allow me to (ay, Ma- 
dam, (subjoined Eugenio/ is an argument of a noble 
mind, andftHl confirms me in my prejudices which 
are fonnded on truth and conviction. Sufpicion 
and dtitiuft are no furer emblems of a dark unge- 
nerous heart, than eafy faith in the honelty of o- 
thers; and a willingnefs to be miftaken on the favour- 
able fide befpeaks generofity and great nefs of foul. 
Such a difpofition makes us more converfant among 
the beauties, than the blemUhes of the world ; and if 
it. lays us open, at any time, to error and impofition, 
it abundantly compenfates that, by letting us tafte 
much oftaer the higher pleafures of benevolence. , 

Cleora put an end to the convention, which was 
like to grow too perfonal again, by propofing to us 
to walk into the garden in queft of Atticus, who 
had taken a walk after breakfaft. 

We found him employed in watering a; fine bed 
of tulips, which belonged to Cleora^ He appeared 
fo deeply engaged in this innocent employment, that 
it was fome time before he took notice of us. 

When he perceived us, and the firft compliments 
were palled, he told Cleora, how much Ihe was in. 

M 2 
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debted to him for refreshing her thirfty family — I 
was, at the fame time, amufing myfelf, gentlemen, 
continued he, by imagining I was in company with 
an affembly of ladies gayly drefled as Cleora’s tulips. 
Some were pale and languishing beauties, others of 
a florid complexion, a third kind were your bru- 
nettes. But what pleafed me particularly, was to 
trace their different qualities and charaffers, under 
their feveral variegations and attitudes. Thofe which 
carried their heads aloft, and feemed, with a confci- 
ous kind of pride, to look above their fellows of 
humbler Stature, I confidered as your flately imperi- 
ous beauties, who regard their rivals with contempt, 
and treat their admirers with haughty fcorn. Others, 
with an unaffuming air, and downcaft heads, I 
thought the modeft baShful ladies, who, alone, not 
confcious of their charms, attraft the regard which 
they feem to reject. There was great plenty of 
coquets, whofe beauties were fpread wide to view, 
and decked with a variety of alluring colours. They 
feemed, by their promifeuous fmiles, to lay traps 
for the admiration of every beholder. I obferved 
likewife a few prudes, who folded up their leaves 
with a difdainful coldnefs ; but upon my fprinkling 
them with a little water, they feemed to look more 
gayly, and methought they bended to the hand that 
watered them. In fliort there was fcarce a character 
among the fex, which I could not fuit in this parti- 
coloured afTembly. Pray, Sir, faid Cleora, which 
kind of beauty is mod in fafhion among this gay 
tribe ? 

Your pale beauties, foftly ftreaked with red, feem 
to be in greateft vogue juft now. But their reign 
• is fhort, and feldom lafts above a feafon : for our 
tafte is ever changing. 
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In good earned, Atticus, I believe you coniider 
us women, in the feme light as Annuals, mere % 
flowers of a feafon ; for I find,, that after a fhort- 
Itved bloom and run of applaufe, for a year, or per- 
haps a month, fome upftart beauty riles into fame, 
and we fink into obfcurity, and are as much forgot 
as if we were hid under ground, or had never been, 
j How you can anfwer for fuch capridoufnefs and 
frequent change of tafte, let your own confciences 
determine. 

I confefs, Cleora, replied Atticus, it is a woful 
cafe, and, without doubt, we are highly to blame 
if we forget or undervalue thofe fair flowers, while 
they continue in all their bloom and beauty- But 
if any ladies lhould place their principal merit in 
beauty, when that is faded, as how foon does it fade ! 
can they juftly blame us, if we then withdraw our 
regard that was founded on fo frail a title?' Let 
them underftand their own interefts better, and 
then they will have no reafon to complain of the 
Ibortnefs of their reign, or of our fenraftic tafte. 

Pray, Sir, refumed die lady, I, as well as the reft 
of my fex, fliall be much obliged to you* if you 
will point out to us any certain method to detain 
the roving tafte of you men, and fecure a place in 
your efteem, when our tranfient bloom is gone. 
For I declare, I (hould think this as ufefol an art as 
has been ever yet taught us i 

Have you never obferved, Madam, replied Attt* 
cus, that thofe plants which take deep root, which 
unfold themfelvcs by flow degrees, fir ft fpread out 
tbeic leaves, then bio flbm, and at length bring forth 
fruit, to which, die leaves fenve for a defence ? 

L have, Sir, replied Cleora. 

Why then, continued. Atticus, there are none 
M 3 
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that either rife to greater heights, that can fuftain 
the (hocks of winds and other accidents better, or 
retain their bloom longer, than fuch plants as thus 
rife, by gradual fteps, to the perfection of their na- 
ture. Would the ladies imitate thefe, inftead of 
being annuals, they might be like ever-greens; every 
feafon might then have its peculiar bloom, nor would 
their verdure be fubjeCt to thofe accidents which now 
impair it. 

I mud beg, Sir, fubjoined Cleora, you will ex- 
plain this piece of natural hifiory, and unvail the 
moral it contains. For at prefent it is above my 
comprehenfion. 

I mean therefor, in plain Engliffi, that would 
the ladies learn to know what they are, and where- 
in the true perfection of their nature confifts, would 
they feek to fix their roots by fettling a Heady and 
important aim in life, would they unfold and make 
themfelves known by degrees, and at proper times, 
and not defire to hurry all at once into fplendour 
and fame ; would they, in fhort, keep to their pro- 
per character, and feck to excel in that tendernefs of 
afFeCtion, that mildnefs and modefty of conduCt, 
and that decency of manners, which are the peculiar 
glory and ornament of the fex, then I will venture 
to affirm, that they will neither be over-looked 
through the unripenefs of youth, nor be forgot 
becaufe of the decays of age ; their life will be one 
continued bloom, and every period of it have its 
peculiar charm. This will effectually fix our tafte, 
and infure to you a well-ripened and lafting efteem. 

You have prefcribed us, Sir, no eafy talk ; I be- 
lieve it is far eafier to afpire at this perfection than 

to attain it. However, thofe women muft be 

unambitious fouls, who will not ufe their utmolt 
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efforts to the attaining what mud be at once ft> ho- 
nourable and advantageous to themfelves. - 

I forgot, Cleora, to mention one circumdance 
to you, in which I thought the refemblance failed 
between your tulips and the ladies. Though they 
were adorned each with their refpettive beauties, 
they were all mute, and feemed neither to envy nor 
cenfure one another. 

Well, Atticus, faid Cleora, now you are ma- 
licious : how you love to be fevere upon our 
fex ! yet notwitbftanding all this malice and feverity, 

I fuppofe you are not quite fo indifferent about us, 
as you would often affeft to appear. 

Indifferent about you, Madam ! returned Eu- 
genio, haftily. Perhaps we are lead fo, when we 
employ the greated poignancy of wit and fatire a- 
gaind you. This is frequently but a piece of re- 
venge w-e take to alleviate a lend of the many hard- 
fhips you make us fuffer, or elfe a mere cover to 
hide the deep regard we feel. The molt profed 
women haters are, I doubt, at their hearts (laves to 
their power. 

Do not think, Cleora, fubjoined Atticus, that I 
am either your enemy, or have a low opinion of 
your fex. Women are the lovelied, prettied play- 
things in the world. I do not know how we could 
pafsour time without you. 

Oh ! very pretty indeed, replied Cleora, for you 
to trifle away your idle hours with. . I find we fhall 
grow into mighty confluence, by being put on the 
fame footing with your hawks and hounds. But 
be ingenuous, Atticus ; have we never made you 
feel our importance and power over you, even with 
all this infignificance we have about us? And tell 
me honeflly, was you in a ferious, or in a gay and 
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diffipated mood, when you was moralizing, fhall I 
call it, or allegorizing fo profoundly on my poor 
bed of tulips ? I thought we caught you with a book 
in your hand ; it fhould feem you do not think an 
hour devoted to fludy mifpent, when we pretty, in- 
fignificant play-things are the fubjett of your ferious 
and manly reveries, and when you can indulge fo 
much fancy in tracing very flight 2 nd far fetched re- 
femblances betwixt us and our blooming allies of the 
garden. 

I muft confefs, Cleora, I was fomewhat ferioufly 
difpofed, bnt it is not the firft time I have been feri- 
ous about trifles. I love now and then to moralize 
in this manner. Belides, it has the air of a philo- 
fophical enquiry, to invefligate analogies between 
animate and inanimate objefts; and when once a 
vein of fancy of that kind is opened, it is a pleafure 
to follow it through all its windings. I do not 
know what furprizirig difcoveries I might have made 
in thofe regions of fancy, had not the fair nurfe of 
the blooming family awaked me out of my philofo- 
phic dream. 

1 am glad, replied Cleora, that thofe pretty toys, 
which but juft now diverted only a diflipated hour, 
are all of a fudden become a proper fubjett for philo- 
sophy to employ itfelf upon. It feems our idea, or, 
if you will, our phantom is not far from you, when 
rise flowers of the garden can, at. any time, fo eafily 
fuggeft and raife us to your view. I believe you 
will find women, too, yonder among your pines and 
elms. 

You fee, gentlemen, faid Atticus, turning to us, 
and defining us to ftep forward to an arbour a few 
paces off, how this gypfey reazes one. I cannot. env- 
ploy or amufe myfelf ever fo innocently, but ftie 
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mud know what I am about, and have a (hare, as 
fhe calls it, in my entertainment. If I am in the gar- 
den, I mnft be aflced a hundred queftions about this 
and the other flower or plant, their tribes, natures, 
ufes, and all that, as if I was a compleat florift or , 
botanift ; and ere I have fatisfied one half of her 
queftions, ten to one, but fhe has flily drawn me in- 
to fome intricate piece of philofophy, from which I 
find no other way fometiroes of difingaging myfelf, 
but by taking fairly to my heels. 

By this time we were got to the arbour, where 
we were joined by Cleora’s guardian, who had been 
taking his morning’s walk likewife. It flood on a 
little eminence, whence we had a view along a green 
alley, of a fall of water, dafhing and Alining among 
fome rough fragments of a rock, between which, 
it formed a few windings, till it caft itfelfintoa 
fmooth pond. The view was terminated by a dole 
thicket which the fun could not enter. The arbour 
was inclofed by a double row of jeflamine and honey- 
fuckle, which, interweaving their blanches, formed a 
deep fhade over their heads. In this delightful 
bower we fat down. Eugenio happened to fit over 
againfl Cleora, whom he eyed with no philofophic 
calm. It is impoflible to defcribe the fucceffive paf- 
fions of admiration, pleafure, and furprize that took 
their turn in his face, as he heard her fpeak and faw 
her fmile. 

Gentlemen, faid, Atticus, you are come moil 
feafonably to my relief. This damfel here, looking 
toward the young lady, has been teaz'tng me ftrangely 
this morning, how it came about that your ancient 
fages and philofophers lived fo much in gardens, and 
were chiefly delighted with rural fcenes and folitude, 
at a diftance from the din and fmoke of cities, fel- 
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dom caring to mix with the croud, or vifit the af- 
femblies of the people. She a Iked me whether there 
were any gay polite people m their towns, and if 
they had any of thofe fine entertainments and diver- 
lions we have now a-days^ If they had, (he wanted 
much to know,, why thofe men of acknowieged ge- 
nius. and tafte preferred the ft'dl life and lonely re- 
treats of the country, to the fplendid circles and gay 
aiwufements of the town. I mud refer her to you, 
gentlemen, for fatisfaCtion in thefe points ; and I 
hope you will give her fuch reafons as (hall deter 
her from indulging her foKtary humour. I am sr- 
fraid (he will become juft fuch another as one of 
thofe mo aped philofophers. She is fondeft ©f the 
mod unfrequented walks and recedes of the garden. 
Nay, I have caught her wandering in the deepeft 
fhades of the foreft, with a book in her hand, very 
early in the morning. 

What, Madam, faid Eugenio, fmiling, did yon 
never hear the reafon why thofe ancient (ages c'nofe 
this flrange unfalhionable way of life ? It was either 
the furly Cynics and Stoics, or the' airy followers 
of Epicurus. The former run into folitude becaufe 
they hated company, and could vent their fpleen a- 
gain ft mankind without fear of contradiction or con- 
front. The Stoics, thofe (lately gentlemen ! fcorned 
to poflefs a happirjefs that rofe and fell with that of 
others, or which (hould depend in the lead on the 
humours of thofe they defpifed, or on the accidents 
of a life they could not govern. Both thefe tribes 
of philofophers put me in mind of your eaftern 
monarchs, whofe majefty is abafed by being feen, and 
think their grandeur beft fupported, by being unfa- 
miliar and inacceflible. The Epicureans betook 
themfelves to folitude from different principles. 
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They placed their happinefs in a lazy, indolent tran- 
quillity, and were afraid to difcompofe their philofo- 
phic calm by the din of company and the dangerous 
agitations of civil life. Therefor they chofe to 
loll at eafe in the Ihade, or on the bank of fome pur- 
ling rtream, and to hear the ftorm roar at a dtf- 
tance. I do not know, howevei, but they kept 
their miftrefles in fome retired corner of thofe 
groves, to which they repaired fo often. 

Cleora, not feeming to relifh Eugenio’s anlwer, 
turned to me, and faid, Pray, Simplicius, were aH 
the fages of antiquity, who frequented gardens and 
woods, fuch fort of people as your friend would 
reprefen t them i 

I anfwered, that I was far from thinking they 
were all of that (lamp : there appears, added I, 
to be fome malice in Eugenio’s folution, fince he 
has chofen to reprefent the dorkeft fide of their phi. 
lofophy. Doubtlefs, thofe philofophers he has men- 
tioned were no great admirers of a city life, nor 
did they often frequent popular alTemblies; but the 
greateft part of them were far from being of that 
folitary morofe cart he alTerted, or fuch friends to 
private intrigue. If they were fond of retirement, 
it was not from any averfion to fociety, but becaufe 
they thought they could enjoy their friends better 
there, than in the croud, and preferred the calm de- 
lights of contemplation to the hurtling pleafures of a 
city-life, or to guiding the helm of government, 
which was fubjeft to fo many untoward blafts and 
florms. They had a fupreme relifh and veneration 
for truth and nature, which they fancied they could 
beft enjoy in thofe filent retreats ; they loved health 
of body and tranquillity of mind, which they 'thought 
rnoft attainable by temperance, moderate exercife. 
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and being much in the open air. And, if Eugenio 
will have it, they were above all things fond of in- 
dependence; but not of fuch a fallen and unfriendly 
independence as he pretends. The Academics, par- 
ticularly, and other pbilofophers of no mean figure, 
frequented the reforts of men more than the haunts 
of beads, appeared in the public walks, colleges, 
and halls, read their lettures to the polited circles, 
gave and received vifits from thofe of highed rank 
and office in the date; and though they would not 
join in the cabals and intrigues of the forum, they 
were at immenfe pains to make thofe men better in 
private, whom they defpaired of leading in public 
life. 

I much approve their wildom, fubjoined Atticus, 
in keeping aloof from the buly, popular fcene, and 
not daring to encounter that many headed monder, 
which never wanted ways to devour even thofe who 
paid the moll fervile court to it. I always thought 
It egregious folly to facrifice one’s private eafe for 
no other purpofe, than to pioc\*re envy, and cgifure, 
and hate, which are the never failing attendants not 
only of the mod innocent, but the mod meritori- 
ous greatnefs. But furely it mud be the height of 
madnefs, to rifle one’s life or fortune on the danger- 
ous fhelves of royal rage, or popular frenzy, in at- 
tempting, by an unfeafonable and importunate offi- 
cioufnefs, to rectify errors which the generality will 
not own, or care not to be convinced of, and to go- 
vern thofe v'bo are too wife or too wilful to be led. 

I am afraid, faid Phylax, that if we will not un- 
dertake to ferve our country till we can be fure of 
fuccefs, we (hall never want pleas to excufe our 
doth and want of zeal. But furely, indolence mud 
be lead of all excufable, if ever our country Ihould 
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need our affiftance, and when the grievances of an 
injured people loudly call upon us to exert ourfelves 
in its behalf. Perhaps there are certain feafons, 
when it- would be both dangerous and fruitlefs to in* 
terpofe in civil affairs ; but I doubt we {hall hardly 
deferve the honourable name of truer patriots j if, 
when the interefls of liberty are at flake, and when 
the weight we have might be of real ufc, were it for 
nothing elfe but to roufe orihame others by on r ex- 
ample, we do not employ it iri a general attempt at 
leaft, to prolong the liberty of our country, if we 
can ; and thereby give our pofterity at leaft a chance 
to raife it up to its ancient fplendor and happinefs. 
To ftand (ingle in fuch a caufe is glorious, and to 
fall in it, the mod honourable exit we can make, 
and what every good man would chufe, rather than 
to furvive his country’s liberty a day or an hour. 

Pray, gentlemen, faid Cleora, a truce if yott 
pleafe, from politics. Do not let us drop the fub* 
jeft we are upon. I think there was fome truth in 
the folution which Simplicius gave. I want to know 
fomething more concerning the ancient way of liv- 
ing, and the inducements they had to prefer it. For 
my part, I {hould much incline to imitate the phi- 
lofophers, in preferring a country-life. 

It is certain, replied Atticus, that the philofophers, 
even of the graved turn and moft rigid aufterity of 
manners, were, let them fay what they will, clofe 
ftudents of pleafure. Some of them, indeed, were 
fo honeft as to profefs it openly. Others covered it 
with a more fpecious and honourable name. They 
called it honefty, virtue, felf-fuffiriency. But that 
they all meant the fame thing, is evident, from their 
taking all the fame road to come at it ; fuch as cor* 
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retting their fancies, in order to afcertain a true tafte 
of happinefs, keeping their paflions within due 
bounds, obferving a ftritt temperance and command 
over their feveral appetites, diminifhing their wants 
as much as poflible, and waiting the cravings of na- 
ture. This way of life they thought mod prattica- 
ble in the Jhade. They knew the engagements of 
a political life were manifold, and fometimes inter- 
fering with one another; and that, by entering in* 
to them, if the mind fhould not be caft off from ks 
juft poife, they mud crouch to and flatter a giddy 
populace ; which they were too proud to do : — 
that, fuppofing them exempt from this fervitude, 
they mud meet with frequent interruptions to their 
domeftic regimen ; and that, after all their fervices, 
they might probably receive for thanks a ten years 
banifhment, or perhaps a worfe fate. — Therefor 
they run into the fhade, to be fafe, and obfcure, 
and happy. 

Thofe philofophers of the fhade, faid Phylax, 
who took fo much pains to keep their paflions in 
tune, and their appetites under command, for no 
other purpofe but to pafs their time eafily and lecure- 
ly, I am apt to view in much the fame light as many 
of our honeft countrymen, who keep good hours, 
eat and drink in due feafon, and the beft of every 
kind, in order to preferve their looks frefh and rud- 
dy, to enjoy a hale corpulence, and to roul about 
in a healthful indolence. Or at beft, they appear 
like thofe ingenious gentlemen, who exercife their 
limbs with indefatigable induftry and application, that 
they may tumble through a hoop, or walk the flack 
rope with a graceful eafe and nimblenefs, and per- 
form many fuch admirable feats of agility. Your 
folitary philofophers did well, no doubt, in obferv- 
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ing fuch a Itrift regimen, and preferving their in* 
ward conftitution tight and found ; but if they dif- 
ciplined their fancies and appetites, and controuled 
their palfions, merely to enjoy the pleafure of con- 
templating this goodly order and regularity, without 
regarding that fociety or public with which they are 
connected, or employing thofe well adjufled move- 
ments for it’s benefit ; I can look upon them only 
as inftruments, pretty for Ihow, and exattly tuned, 
but locked up in a cafe, and too delicate for common 
ufe, or for maintaining the harmony of fociety. 

What comparifons have we got here ! returned 
Atticus. Are we to facrifice health and every thing 
to the public, whether it is likely to be of any ufe or 
no ? Charity, I thought, began at home. Happi- 
nefs and pleafure, rightly underftood, cd-incide. In 
this, as I obferved, the purfuits of all terminate. If 
a healthful tranquillity fecure this main chance, to 
what purpofe give myfelf farther trouble ? Am I to 
bufile, and drudge, and be unhappy, that others 
may be happy ? I love the public fincerely, but na- 
ture never intended I Ihould negleft the perfonal 
charge (he afiigned me, to ferve it. 

But, pray, Sir, replied Pbylax, what if yoa 
Ihould find your account in making confiderable a* 
batements of your folicitude about this private or 
perfonal charge, as you call it, in order to care a 
little more for the public— and, what if incroaching, 
now and then, upon your domeflic tranquillity, will 
conduce no lefs to the happinefs of the mind than 
to the health of the body ? For, as I take it, the 
body and mind are alike made for a&ion, and their 
happy Hate does not confift in reft, but in a health- ^ 
ful activity : now, as I would not call that body 
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.the ftrongeft and healthieft, which is faireft anH < 
goodlieft to the eye, either in fhape or complexion, 
or which can perform the moft furprifing tricks of 
agility ; but the rough, brawny and well-mufded, 
that can bear all kinds of weather, diet and ufage, 
and perform every natural motion with eafe' and 
ftrength : fo, I do not think him of the founded 
and moft vigorous mind, who has got a knack of 
fpinning out the fineft fpeculations, or of difputing 
with the moft ingenious fophiftry, and whofe affec- 
tions feldom rife or fall, but flow always with the 
lame cool and languid tenour ; but rather that man, 
whofe head and heart are equally poifed for aCtion ; 
who boldly enters the bufy fcene; whofe paflions 
rife, and grow warm with the importance of the oCr 
cafion, without difturbing the coolnefs of his reafon J 
who is intrepid amidft danger ; inflexible in his prin- 
ciples • ccrr.pcrrir," v/i*h every ftatc of life ; bearing 
adverfity without meannefs, and enjoying profperity 
without infolence; unchanged with all the viciflitudes 
of fortune,- and with an unbended refolution and 
virtue, purfuing the public good againft calumny, 
corruption, fervitude and faCtion. That philofophy 
which does not thus brace the mind for aftion, and 
for public as well as private life, is effeminate, da- 
flardly, and pulillanimous. And that life, which 
does not anfwer the intention of nature, by employ- 
ing us in promoting the happinefs of mankind, and 
thereby gratifying the fweeteft feelings and affections 
of humanity, will, I am afraid, be productive of 
the leaft private pleafure or felf-enjoyment. I would 
not, therefor, call thofe the genuine fons and ftu- 
t dents of philofophy or pleafure, who either indolently 
overlooked or artfully waved their connection with 
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the public, and in confequence of that, buried theffi- 
felves in an inglorious, though lettered ©bfcurlty. 

I am afraid then, returned Atticus, we muft not 
repair to the gardens, the unfrequented cells, or even 
the crouded academies, to find philofophers who de- 
ferve that name; but muft go feek them in the forums, 
the public halls, the feats of juftice, and wherever 
men are to he found. And indeed, I have often 
thought that thofe heroes betted deferved the title of 
philofophers, who went about doing good, redrefling 
the wrongs, chaftifing the vices, taming the paflions 
of mankind, and blefling their country, by giving it 
1 falutary laws or ufeful arts, dire&ing its counfels, 
or leading its armies, than thofe reclufe monkifa 
gentlemen who difputed in academies, or founded 
fe&s and fchoqls. . . ; v. 

I am entirely of your opinion. Sir, fpbjoined 
Phylax. Let us therefor call thofe only a baftard* 
kind of philofophers, who either profeffed folely to 
court pleafure, or, who, paying homage tq the 
fairer name of virtue, forbore themfelves, or deter* 
red others from entering upoji the fineft field, in 
which the very divinity of it may be beft difplayed ; . 

I mean, public fpirit, the love of liberty, of our 
country, and of mankind. But let thofe be deno* 
minated philofophers, who made public good their 
aim, and who were neither terrified by dangers, nor 
difcouraged by oppofition from promoting it. And 
let that be called the trueft and moft mafculine phi? 
lpfophy, which infpires us with thofe noble afietftions, 
and points out to us their wifeft exercife. In fine, 
let us efteem that at once the higheft virtue and 
trueft pleafure, which confift? in an honourable and 
pfeful activity, how obnoxious or fatal foever. 
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I can hardly think, faid Eugenio, that thofe phi- 
lofophers, who confulted merely private pleafure, 
took the beft method to attain it, by living fuch a 
reclufe, folitary life. Its pleafures are dull, and con- 
fined within a narrow compafs. It approaches too 
near the life of a vegetable , and has nothing to ftir 
the paffions, or keep them awake. Befides the uni- 
formity of the fcene damps the imagination, and the 
Jftillnefs of folitude carts a melancholy gloom over 
the mind, which can only be difperfed by company, 
or the agreeable tumults of town-diver (ions. 

For my part, faid Cleora, I (hould rather chufe 
to calm than agitate my mind, and find greater need 
of having my paffions compofed than awakened. 
The undirtingui(hed run of company in the town, 
produces in me a levity and diffipation of mind ; the 
variety of obje&s one encounters there, and the con- 
fufion and inceflant hurry from one fcene of amufe- 
ment to another, portefs every fenfe, and engrofs 
all the powers of imagination; therefor I am obliged 
to fly to the country, as to a fanttuary, in order to 
recover the faculty of thinking, to gain a maftery o* 
ver my imagination and paffions. And really, I 
. fhould think, the mind may be calmed without be- 
ing overfpread with melancholy. 

But, Madam, replied Eugenio, as we were juft 
now informed by your friend, that the eafieft and 
happieft ftate of the mind lies in a&ion, in order 
that our fine ladies may pafs their time agreeably in 
the country ; what employments would you fubfti- 
tute in the room of dreffing, aflemblies, drawing- 
rooms, plays, operas, raafquerades, (hining at balls ? 

O, Sir, faid Cleora, when time lies heavy upon 
one’s hand, might you not truft to female invention. 


to contrive a thoufund- fhifts for kill'ng it ? We can 
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ride, walk out, amule ourfelves in the garden, or 
with one’s fpinnet or lap-dog, and write letters, 
which is an infinite relief to us, when we do not 
know what to do with ourfelves. Befides, we have 
news-papers, journals, and plenty of novels, ro- 
mances, and a thoufand fuch fweet pretty things, 
which your fex have charitably invented for the en- 
tertainment of our's. 

I confefs, Madam, refumed Eugenio, here is a- 
bundance of work ; but one muft be ftrangely mor- 
tified to the world, who can prefer thofe infipid a- 
mufements of the country, to the dear delicious de- 
lights of drawing people’s eyes, wherever one goes, 
of being the admiration of beaux and the envy of 
belles ; add to all, the rare malicious pleafure of 
tea-table fcandal. 

What think you, Sir, returned Cleora, of being 
the beft dreded perfon in a country parilh, keeping 
one’s flower-pots in order, — hearing the natural 
mufic of the groves, inftead of that of operas and 
concerts, — witnefling many natural fcenes of rural 
Mfe, inftead of plays ; — and inftead of the fmoke of 
the town, and crouded Mall ; the frelh, fragrant 
air and natural beauties of the country ? And to 
name no more, what think you of converfing with 
a friend, inftead of hearing fcandal, of which you 
may very poflibly be the butt, when your back is 
turned ? But, (hould this fail, or grow at any time 
infipid, could not one, think you, in a firait, be 
company to one’s felf for a few hours ? ' 

Cleora, Sir, faid Atticus, turning to Eugenio, is 
the ftrangeft creature you can imagine. She is quite 
unfafhionable in her tafte of pleafures. I have fome- 
times fufpefted her to be of that tribe of philofophers 
you defcribed to us but juft now. She does not 
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care that her pleafures fhould depend on the opini- 
ons or caprice of others. Admiration and power 
and fame, and all that, (he calls things without her; 
and therefor neither worth the feeking, nor certain 
in pofleffion when obtained. She has got a certain 
ftandard fhe calls nature , by which fhe meafures 
things, and not by fafhion ; and whatever will not 
fquare with this, fhe rejects, though it fhould be 
damped with the authority of the whole beau-moncle. 
She has got a family of poor children in the neigh- 
bourhood, whom fhe vifits daily, caufes to be taught 
to read and work, and fhe buys good books for 
them. She had much rather be with them, or among 
my books, than in the brighteft circle that ever flut- 
tered at court on a birth night. I am forced fame- 
times to chafe her out of my clofet, left fhe fhould 
lofe her wits with too much reading. 

I muft beg you gentlemen, replied Cleora, fome- 
wbat touched with Atticus’s difcourfe, not to ima- 
gine me fuch a queer old-fafhioned creature as my 
friend draws me. He perfeftly envies us the manly 
entertainments of your fex, and would fcarce alio* 
us the privileges of thought and reafon ; as if we 
were good for nothing but being drefTed out as mere 
dolls to catch the idiot ftare of a few fimpering beaux, 
and other mortals as infigniflcant as ourfelves. Becaufe 
he furprizes me fometimes among his books, he ima- 
gines I mean to commence philofopher ; and if I 
have, by chance, got a pen in my hand, he fufpefts 
I am going turn author. For my part, I defire no 
other privilege but the right of thinking for myfelf, 
and following my own tafte. It is a fmall circle of 
pleafures to which our fex is confined. I hardly 
think it generous in the men to abrige even that, 
and pin us down to that glittering, filly, unfatisfaftory 
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Way of life, which is commonly led in town, as if 
we were capable of nothing higher. 

Cleora fpoke thefe laft words with a graceful 
warmth and indignation, which brought a fudden 
flufh into her face, that did not a little heighten her 
charms, and feemed to dart like lightening, upon 
Eugenio. 

The bell to dinner interrupted our convention. 
We were entertained very politely by Atticus and 
his lady, and returned home in the evening. 

On our way home, Eugenio laying hold of my 
arm ; Whom, faid he, impatiently, in the name of 
wonder, have we been feeing ? Where has (he been 
living all her life ? Where bred ? Let me know, all 
her hillory ? With whom- — — ? He would have 
gone on jn this manner I do not know how long, 
had I not laughed in his face, and aiked him, Pray, 
Eugenio, why all this impatience? Whence this 
huge curiofity ? Are you really caught — and at firft 
fight ? Is the rover then fixed, the univerfal gallant 
become all at once a real and pallionate lover ? In* 
deed, I did not expeft this from your philofophy.-— . 

Perhaps, faid he, I am not fo far gone as you 
imagine ; but why wonder that one philofopher en- 
quires fo eagerly about another ? But I (hall check 
rayfelf, till you are difpofed to give me fatisfa&u 
on? 
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DIALOGUE VIII. 

I N a family where I lately fpent fome days on a 
vifit, I obferved a very remarkable inftance of 
the untoward management of two children. Young 
matter is a boy of ftrong ungovernable pafflons, of 
no mean capacity, and an open liberal temper ; add 
to this, the difadvantage that he is brought up to a 
very great eftate. The girl is of furprifing natural 
parts, but pettifh, fullen and haughty ; though not 
without a confiderable fund of native goodnefs. Both 
of them are exceflively indulged by their parents. 
The father, who jumped into the eftate by means of 
his relation to a wealthy citizen, is a ftrange, igno- 
rant, unpolifhed creature ; and having had no edu- 
cation himfeif, has iittie notion of the importance of 
one, and is neither anxious about their’s, nor med- 
dles in it, but leaves them to the chances of life, 
and the ordinary track of training up children. The 
mother, a woman of great goodnefs and humanity, 
but who never had any of the improvements of edu- 
cation, is, you may well believe, but little verfed 
in the arts of forming young minds ; yet (he thinks 
herfelf qualified by her natural fagacity, of which, 
indeed, (he has a confiderable (hare, for directing and 
managing the education of her own children. But 
though (he were better qualified than (he is, her 
immoderate fondnefs would baffle the niceft manage- 
ment. Her fon is her favourite, in whom die fees 
no faults ; or if they are too glaring to be bid, (he 
winks at them; and if any of the family or friends 
complain of them to her, (he endeavours to put the 
faireft colouring on them, and is ready to afcribe 
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the complaints to fome unreafonable partiality or 
prejudice againft , her darling boy. The young 
gentleman, finding himfelf fo fecure of mamma’s fa- 
vour, takes all advantages, and ftretches his prero- 
gatives to the utraoft. The fervants of the family 
he difciplines with all the force his lifts and feet are 
mafters of ; and ufes ftrangers, who come to vifit 
the family, with the mod indecent familiarities. 
Some he calls names, others he falutes with a flap, 
or pulls off their wigs, or treads on their toes, with 
many fuch inftances of rough courtefy. He is in- 
dulged, and, if I may ufe the expreflion, trained in 
the love of money. It is made the reward of doing 
his tafk, and the end of all his labours. His pockets 
are generally full ; at leaft, money is never denied 
him, when he either coaxes or cries for it. And 
indeed, I have feen him do both with great dexterity. 
He is allowed to play as much as he pleafes, at cards, 
draughts, or any other game, and it is always for 
money. I have been diverted to fee how the chan- 
ces of the game have routed all his little paflions. If 
he won, he triumphed over his adverfaries with im- 
menfe eagernefs and joy; if he loft, he cried and 
ftormed, and bullied like a petty tyrant, and parted 
with infinite regret. If the mother was provoked 
at any time to take notice of his irregularities, fhe 
did it with fo little judgment, and fo much heat, 
that it had little or no influence. Perhaps fhe frown- 
ed and fired, and m^de a thundering noife for a 
while; but this was foon over, and mailer’s tears 
or fullen filence brought on a perfect reconciliation. 
She Ihewed no cool and fteady indignation, fuch as 
would have been fufficient to produce a lafting ef- 
fect, nor were her rebukes feconded with any fub- 
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flantial marks of difpleafure, fo as to make a deep 
impreflion on fuch a perverfe child. 

The young lady’s temper is a little fofter, but 
not lefs imperious. She is brought up with a high 
opinion of the dignity of her rank, and contempt 
of the vulgar. Therefor the little thing imagines 
herfelf already a very conflderable perfonage, takes 
flate upon her in all companies, fwells with rage at 
every little imaginary affront, and never thinks fhe 
is treated with refpefl enough. The fervants rtuft 
pay her uncommon homage ; fhe mufl he helped at 
table before flrangers of an ordinary rank. Her 
pretty features mufl not be difcompofed by crofling 
her j in fhort, humoured fhe mufl be in every thing, 
and when her ladyfhip is drefl out in all her finery, 
fhe is admired, carrefTed, and exalted into a little 
queen. This makes her vain and infolent to a de« 
gree of extravagance. She and her brother have 
pretty nearly the fame talks fet them. • They read, 
write, dance, and play together y but will only read 
or write, or do jufl as much as pleafes their little 
honours. They go to learn, as to fome terrible 
talk, are reftlefs and impatient till it is over, and 
mind their tutor almofl as much as the maid that 
puts them to bed. For his authority, not being duly- 
fupported by their parents, has no weight. In fine, 
they are fo much humoured, fo little reftrained and 
kept under government, that he mufl have more 
than the patience of a man, who can bear their info- 
lence ; and almofl the capacity of an angel, to fhape 
and improve them into any tolerable figure : though 
with the genius and temper they have, they might 
be taught any thing, or moulded into any form, 
were they under the influence of proper difcipline 
and authority. Upon the whole, I could not hflp 
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thinking them an unhappy inflance of the indifcreet 
condud of the parents in the management of their 
children, whom by an ill-judged frugality, they rob 
of treafures much more valuable, and expofe to ir- 
retrievable calamities. At the fame time, my ac- 
quaintance in this family convinced me, how unfor- 
tunate it is for people to come to the poffefficn of 
an eflate, who have no capacity to enjoy it with di£ 
cretion and dignity. 

While I reflect on this, and many other in fiances 
of wrong condud in the education of youth, I fre- 
quently doubt, whether we are to afcribe it to thefe 
and the like errors in education, — That mankind are 
fo over- run with prejudices and falfe opinions, — that 
their paflions are fo often mifapplied, and their man- 
ners debauched, — or what other caufes of this are to 
be afligned. Why do we find fo many ridiculous, 
or wicked characters in life ? Does nature itfelf tinc- 
ture the mind with prejudice, error, folly ? Or do 
we owe them to inftrudion, to the ignorance or 
mifmanagement of parents, nurfes, teachers ? Do 
our paflions, of themfelves, lead us aflray, or are 
they bent and fafhioned by culture, example, and 
the variety of accidents with whUh life is chequered, 
or by fomething different from them all ? I think 
it would be worth while to trace the evil to the 
fource of it ; to fee - if, by difcovering the caufes of 
thofe diforders, we can fall upon a right method of 
rectifying them. 

This account I gave one night, of the family I 
had vifited, to the gentlemen of the club : upon ray 
propofing thefe queftions, the company were filent 
for fome time, as if they intended to recoiled their 
thoughts upon the fubjed. 

Vol. I. O 
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The fprightly Eugenio, with great freedom, broke 
filence firft : for when any new thought comes a- 
crofs his fancy, he feldom (lands • long confidering 
whether he (hall fpeak or not. 

I do not think, gentlemen, faid he, that the 
queftions propofed by our friend need to puzzle us 
much. For my part, the cafe, as it appears plain 
to me, may be quickly brought to an iflue. The 
more I fee of the world, the more charaClers I con- 
verfe with, the more am I convinced that the preju- 
dices men flick to fo tenacioufly, and the blunders 
and follies they are guilty of, are owing to fome 
grofs mifmanagement in their education, rather than 
to any perverfenefs in nature or default in their 
conflitution. Frequently indeed, to juflify our- 
felves, or becaufe we are too lazy to trace the mif- 
chief to its true fource, we are ready to call the 
blajne on fomething we call nature , without confi- 
dering what we mean by that name nature, unlefs 
it be fome flrange, occult quality, of which we 
know nothing ; or the almighty Operator, whom 
we muft fuppofe to have maimed his own workman- 
fhip in the original conception. We prefume, na- 
ture, has erred, nature is in the fault, is either de- 
fective or redundant ; the child is of a froward na- 
ture. In fliort, if we can but clear ourfelves of the 
imputation, we do not; care what freedoms we ufe- 
with this ambiguous, much injured name. Parents 
and teachers are perhaps in the right to charge na- 
ture with every fault, becaufe it eafes them of a large 
load of fliame. But, methinks, it is but fair to do 
' juftice to the order of our nature t and to its Author 
too, from whom we had it. Let us fix the re- 
proach, where it ought to red; namely, on the 
mifconduft of parents and nurfes, pn the negligence 
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or incapacity of teachers. Nature gives us talents, 
it is education that applies them right or wrong. 
Nature beftows propenfions and affections, which 
may be directed to good, either public or private. 
It is culture that improves or perverts them. The 
infant mind is du&ile like wax ; you may ftamp a 
fair or ugly impreflion upon it, error or know- 
lege, indolence or application, virtue or vice. 
What makes little Mifs, who is fo admired, carreffed 
and flattered, the pert imperious dame, but the early 
incenfe offered to her vanity ? Why does Mafter , 
when he comes of age, turn out fo ftubborn and 
infolent, an abandoned rake or wretched fpendthrift, 
but the good-nature of doating parents, or the mif* 
management of tutors, or the company he falls in- 
to ? Why is many a petty Jbop-keeper or low fcri- 
vener fo very knavifh, but becaufe their train of 
life and low dealings have led them the way to fraud 
and chicane ? How come we to be fo peftered with 
fliallow-pated beaux and flaunting coquets, but be* 
caufe they have been accuftomed, from their cradles, 
to admire their own fweet figure, and to refer all 
their views to drefs and conqueft ? What forms the 
quack , the fupple courtier , and the fliam patriot , 
but the train of diflimulation in which they have 
been hackneyed ? Whence fuch a fpawn of bigots , 
but from their narrow education ? Why, in fine, 
are mankind fo ignorant, and withal fo conceited, fo 
ill founded, yet fo obftinate in their opinions, fo 
prone to eafe and pleafure, and fo impatient of la- 
bour, but becaufe they have been hood-winked, be- 
fore they had time to open theit eyes, and nourilh* 
cd, from their infancy, in popular prepoffeflions, in 
vanity and indolence ? Thus are prejudices and ill 
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habits handed down from father to fon ; men inherit 
the follies as well as fortunes of their anceftors, and 
the world ftalks on in the fame dull trad of igno- 
rance and pride, credulity and prefumption: the 
fcholars feldom daring to be wifer than their teach- 
ers, and the teachers not chufing that they ftiould, 
whenever their intereft is concerned. Education 
therefor, fuppofing tolerable parts, is all in all. To 
it we muft impute the beauty or deformity of cha- 
racters, the gentlenefs or forwardnefs of nature. I 
fcarce know a character in life, which may not be 
refolved, if all things are duely examined, into its 
ccnftituent principles, or traced back to the refpec- 
tive fources, from whence its various ftreams have 
flowed ; whether from culture, high or low fortunes, 
or the train of life, the kind of buGnefs, and other 
accidental circumftances, which have confpired to 
it’s formation. For all thefe I include under the 
general name of education, becaufe they mould a 
man into the fize and figure he is of. If the edu- 
cation therefor is good, the talents nature has be- 
llowed will be well applied, and the manners rightly 
tempered. If bad, the contrary muft happen. The 
prime care, therefor, ought to be to reClify miftakes 
here, and fet things on a right footing at firll. 
How this is to be done, I leave, gentlemen, to your 
confideration. 

I am glad to find, fubjoined Conftant, that Eu- 
genio, who but a while fince, laid fuch ftrefs on na- 
ture, and thought it did all in forming men’s minds 
and characters, is now willing to allow a good deal 
to education; nay, thinks it the chief mould of our 
manners. Magna ejl vert fas, et prevalebit. 

I muft be permitted, replied Eugenio, to change 
my opinions as I pleafe, and ftill lie open to con- 
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''iflion. But if Conftantwill pleafe to recolleft, it 
was the force of nature in genius I talked of, and 
not of culture in morals. 

Admitting then Eugenio’s diftintftion, proceeded 
Con ftant, I am as willing as he to vindicate nature , 
by which I at prefent mean the conftitution or frame 
of human nature % We feel ftrong anticipations in 
her favour, anticipations which determine us to ap- 
prove what is natural, and difrelifh what is unnatu- 
ral and contrary to her order. It is always the 
ftandard we appeal to, in our judgment of beauty, 
and we eftimate deformity by the degree of deviation 
from nature. But how ftrong a party foever na. 
ture may have formed within us, and whatever wea- 
pons fhe has furnilhed againft her antagonifts, I 
think it is but fair to examine her pretenfions to our 
favour, to fee upon what bottom our prepofleflions 
are founded ; left, while we are enquiring into the 
origin of our prejudices, we leave this original pre- 
judice undifcufted, and verify by our prattice the 
very reverfe of what Eugenio has endeavoured to 
prove ; namely, that we derive our prejudices and 
errors from nature herfelf, and not from inftru&ion 
or difcipline. Now if there ftiall appear fome vefti • 
ges of original defefts and diforders, as well as of 
original ‘good difpofitions; I mean, antecedent to all 
impreflions of art and culture ; then our prepoftefti- 
ons in behalf of nature mnft give way to plain fa&s, 
even by the moft fubtile reafonings. Do not fome 
children appear, antecedent to all inftru&ions, fo- 
reign culture and example, nay, as foon as they can 
difcover the leaft fymptoms of their genuine temper; 
do not fome, I fay, appear to be of hafty, or re- 
vengeful difpofitions ? Are not others, on the con- 
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trary, gentle and humane ? Muft we not afcribe it 
to fome natural biafs ? Why do fo many give fuch 
early indications of peevifhnefs, petulance or cruelty ? 
“Whence is it that fome, of the fame family, are fo 
liberal and generous, and others fo covetous and 
contracted, though they have all perhaps had the 
felf-fame difcipline and example ? Sure we muft de- 
rive it from fome original propenfion, interwoven 
•with the very conftitution. I am ready to believe, 
that it is with human creatures, as with breeds of 
horfes. Some are mettlefome, and of a generous 
breed ; others are flow reftive animals, of a dege- 
nerate race. Some are gentle, and yet high-fpirited 
creatures; otheis are fo vicious and mifchievous, 
that no art can break, nor force curb them. We 
have inftances in hiftory, of breeds not only of fa- 
milies, but of nations. Of the former, Machiavel 
gives us feveral inftances among the Romans. The 
noble Valerian family were generally of a mild, af- 
fable, popular turn. The Appii were the reverie, 
haughty, infolent and tyrannical. The Lydians, to 
inftance in nations, were a foft and effeminate race; 
the Athenians a fharp ingenious people ; the Boeoti. 
ans heavy, the Romans brave. The Britons, both of 
old and of late, have been a nation, impatient of 
the yoke, inclining to that pride and fiercenefs, as 
fome are pleafed to call it, which fpurns flavery with 
difdain. 

I am aware, that this diverfity of temper and 
manners of different families and nations, may be 
afcribed to a difference in education, government 
difcipline, fortunes, and fuch like caufes ; but, as I 
was faying, how often do we fee children of the 
fame family, brought up precifely in the fame man- 
ner, with the fame advantages of company, inftjuc- 
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tions, example and encouragements, turn out not 
only quite different creatures in their capacities for 
learning, but in their difpofition and manners ? I 
knew once two brothers, between whom there was 
little difference of years, who learned, played, vifited, 
converfed, and did every thing together, went to 
the fame fchools, had the fame mailers at home, 
were educated with, the fame care, and both alike 
encouraged in every refpeft ; yet the one would ne- 
ver mind his book, nor take to any thing like letters, 
and turned out flow-witted, lazy and paflionate. 
The other difcovered an early genius, and love of 
letters, to which he applied with great ardour, and 
proved a buflling high- fpirited youth, of quick paf- 
fions, but generous withal and friendly. If wfc 
look much about us, we fhall find many fuch diver- 
fities of character in thofe who have been fubjedled 
to the fame train of culture and accidents ; which it 
will be very hard to account for, unlefs we allow 
fome original difference in the complexion of minds, 
fomething in the race, or, if you will, the animat 
conjhtuiion. Do we not fee difeafes frequently trank 
mitted from father to fon ? Is it an unufual cafe, 
to fee likewife mental perverfities or diforders con- 
veyed in the fame way ? Are not fome born with a 
filching thieviih difpofition, who as foon as they can 
clofe their fills, lay their fingers on every thing a- 
bout them ? Do not daflardly fathers often propa- 
gate cowardly fons ? And does not the imagination, 
the fears and paffion of the mother often affe£l the 
child, not merely in external fhape and conflitutidn, 
but in it’s capacity, it’s imagination and affeflions ? 
At leafl it will be hard to account any other way for 
that lamenefs of judgment, that natural timidity. 
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and other original blemifhes we fometimes difcover 
in children, previous to all adventitious influence. 

It mud be owned, faid Philander, that Conflant 
has argued his point with a good deal of fubtilty ; 
but to give the argument fairer play, I think fome 
things may be farther urged, in fupport of the 
queftion. Perhaps Eugenio will afcribe thefe early 
efle&s Conflant talks of, to early aflociations of ideas, 
whofe influence is very powerful, but whofe rife 
and connexion it is hard to trace One child, thro’ 
very indifcernable caufes, may have been accuftomed 
to place a great deal of happinefs in reputation, and 
to conneft, at the fame time, fplendid ideas of know- 
lege, with fine fpeaking, or military bravery, which 
(hall raife in him an ardent ambition to excel in fuch 
accomplifhments. This may, by fome, be thought 
to give birth to genius, or to fuch intenfe application 
as fhall have much the fame effect. Whereas ano- 
ther, who has not been ufed to combine the ideas of 
happinefs with honour, and of honour with know- 
lege, learning and the reft, fhall neglett thofe ftudies 
which are neceflary to attain them, and prove a 
dunce in fcience and oratory, and perhaps a coward, 
if engaged in war. Any ideas may be connected, 
and made to ftart together in the tender mind. And 
when they have often ftarted in company, they will 
feldom or never be found apart afterwards : fuch 
combinations generally produce ftrong and durable 
habits, which it is very difficult ever to break. Why, 
for inftance, does a Roman bigot bear fuch an invin- 
cible hatred to proteftants, but becaufe he has been 
always taught to affix fuch horrible ideas to the name 
of heretic ; fo that a heretic never comes acrofs his 
fancy, without railing, at the fame time, thofe ideas 
of horror, odioufnefs and infamy, it ufed to bring 
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along with it ? Whereas a counter-affociation of i- 
deas fhall make him imagine a peculiar fanttity and 
excellence, inherent in the contrary character of a 
catholic , and gave him a more than common parti- 
ality in his favour. Why do fome children con- 
ceive fuch an averfion to their book, but becaufe the 
rod has been generally felt fo fmart an attendant of 
it ; fo that the ideas of the book and rod go gene- 
rally in company? We fee then, that by means of 
frequent aflociations of ideas, any kind of paflions, 
inclinations or antipathies, may be raifed for or a- 
gainft any perfons or things whatfoever. The ima- 
gination is the grand mint or Jlore~houfe i where fuch 
alTodations are coined and treafured up. It is here 
that moral qualities are con netted with natural i« 
mages and appearances of any kind; that a fine 
houfe, for example, is connetted with ideas of worth, 
elegance, good tafte ; a ribbon or coronet with 
grandeur, dignity, relpett. Money, to fome ima- 
ginations, may include in it every idea of excellence 
and perfection. A throne (hall appear in the fame 
light to others. Therefor the one (hall reckon 
nothing dilhonourable, by which the former is ac- 
quired ; the others nothing unjuft or cruel, by 
which they rife to the latter. Now, as the imagi- 
nation- is continually at work, and the mind has a 
vaft propenfity to make fuch aftociations, efpecially 
in its pliable infant ftate; and as habits are, naturally 
and almoft unavoidably, grafted upon them ; it is 
eafy to account for the filching difpofition of fome, 
the ambitious, cruel or revengeful temper of others. 
Hence a family-pride, or turn for popularity, may 
be v eafily conveyed from father to fon, without hav- 
ing recourfe to any original biafs. The afpett, air, 
converfation, employments of the family, and a 
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thoufand other circumdances may have concurred 
to propagate the difpofitions peculiar to each. The 
fame obfervation may be applied to whole nations. 
The circum fiances of the ftate, the difcipline, civic 
crowns, laurels, triumphs, and the like, may 
have made bravery the charatterifUc of a Ro 1 - 
man. And a counter ajfociation, viz. fhady groves, 
pleafant gardens, cooling dreams, beds of down, 
with the air and climate, may have entailed foftnefe 
and luxury, upon the Lydians, from race to race. 
Thofe affociations are formed of themfelves, fre- 
quently without our concurrence, fometimes with- 
out our knowlege ; and for the mod part, in fb 
gradual and imperceptible a manner, that thdr ef- 
fects are hardly didinguifhable from natural propenfi- 
ons. Therefor I much quedion whether the difor- 
ders, afcribed by Condant to fome original default 
in our conditution, may not, with more judice, be 
refolved into thofe perverfe and unnatural combina- 
tions of ideas, which, fird of all, beget falfe opinions, 
then mifplaced affections, and ladly, iffue in wrong 
habits. 

Eugenio thanked Philander, for the well-timed 
fuccour he had given him in the argument againd 
Condant ; and faid, he hoped fo powerful a rein- 
forcement would oblige him ingenuoufly to confefs 
himfelf defeated. 

I mud frankly confefs, replied Condant, I am no 
match for Philander fingle, but when he dands fe- 
cond to Eugenio, the party is by far too unequal ; 
however, I find it eafier to be filenced and puzzled, 
than convinced. Till I am the lad, I fhall not 
think myfelf fairly defeated. Then I fiiall mod 
willingly lay down my weapons. For I fight nOt 
for victory, but for truth. If my antagonid get 
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this fair prize firft, I go over to his fide, and glory 
to fight under the fame banner. I Ihall therefor 
join ifiue with Philander, that wonderful is the force 
and extent of thofe affociations of ideas he has ex- 
plained, in forming the opinions, and influencing 
the manners of mankind, — that they are made very 
early, and operate in a fecret, and oft-times very 
infenfible way. Yet, after all, I cannot be convin- 
ced, that the operations, whether vifible or invifible, 
of the affoc'tating principle or faculty, or call it what 
you pleafe, are fufficient to account for all thofe 
phenomena or faCVs, I have already produced. Is 
there not an antecedent difpofition in minds, to form 
lbme kinds of- afiociations more than others ? To 
what other caufe /hall we afcribe that diverfity of 
genius we find among mankind ? Why are fome ma- 
thematicians, others architects, others poets , but 
becaufe they have a peculiar fagacity or aptitude to 
perceive and combine thofe ideas thar belong to their 
refpeCtive ftudies and employments ? Why, for in- 
ftance, does the mathematician rack his brain with 
fuch unwearied labour, in inveftigating theorems, 
and tracing abftraCt truths in lines and figures, but 
from fome flrong natural anticipation in favour of 
intellectual theories? Why is the architect's mind 
always revolving on regular figures, different plans 
of building, and orders of architecture, but because 
fuch ideas are, fome how, congenial to his original 
tafle ? Why does the poet range the world of fancy, 
in queft of ftrange fimilitudes, analogies and allufi- 
ons, and combine fuch fantaftic forms, and images 
of things, but becaufe the heat of his imagination, 
by a native kind of attraction, draws together thofe 
fpccies which molt powerfully ftrike it ? Why are 
there fuch different kinds of tafte under the fame go* 
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neral clafs, Tome mathematicians of the analytical 
character, others of the Jynthetical ; fome poets 
who excel in painting high , and others low life, and 
fo of the reft, but becaufe of a particular propenfity 
to combine fome fets of truths or images more than 
others ? This is what I would call genius , which, I 
think, we commonly fay a man muft be born with, 
if he would excel in certain profeflions. Nor can 
this be afcribed to a man’s particular train of life, or 
the circumftances in which he may have been placed : 
for inftances, I believe, not a few, may be produced 
of men, who have (hot up into painters, poets, ma- 
thematicians, though their way of living, the incli- 
nations of their parents, their own intereft, and the 
culture they have undergone, have all confpired to 

lead them another way. But it is not fo much 

the natural genius , as the moral bent , which I am 
chiefly concerned to fupport. Of this there appears 
to me a conflderable diverfity among mankind, not 
refolvablc into that principle of ajjociation mentioned 
by Philander. Do we not perceive a tafte, a pro- 
penfuy to fome adlions, fome pleafures more than 
to others ; that fome perfons, for inftance, are more 
fufceptible of fentiments of honour, of gratitude, of 
ambition than others? We find in fome a certain 
milkinefs of blood, fomething fo bland and fweet- 
natured in their conftitution, that to them goodnefs 
is quite cheap; to do a’ hard thing grates upon their 
nature, they open their heart and hand to every body, 
enjoy nothing unlefs others fliare with them ; they 
fcarce know what it is to be angry. To what aflo- 
ciation (hall we attribute this exceflive good-nature? 
Others are thereverfe. Their blood feems to be curdled, 
every kindly feeling frozen up; they muft ftruggle 
with nature to do a generous thing. It requires * 
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mighty effort to unfetter humanity in them, and phi- 
lofophy mud exert an uncommon energy, t9 thaw 
their paffions to a tolerable gentlenefs. We have 
heard of others, as of Socrates ; who, on a different 
account, have found it difficult to combat with na- 
ture, and to whom virtue has been ho eafy purchafe. 
This good man experienced, that all his philofophy 
was little enough to gain the vi&ory over his natural 
bent. Why is virtue thus cofily, and meritorious 
in fome, and fo cheap to others ? Is it only becaule 
fome have broken a few early affociations, and others 
afled in confequence of them ; or becaufe the former 
have furmounted the many difficulties, which nature 
threw in their way, and the latter have followed their 
■ natural inffmtts ? Without fuppofing fome original 
moral biafs, as well as a peculiar bent of genius in 
the intelle&ual way, how can it be accounted for, 
that children, as I mentioned before, educated pre- 
cifely in the fame manner, with the like advantages 
in all refpetts, ffiould, like the fons of Marcus and 
Quintus Cicero, turn out not only different crea- 
tures, when they are full grown, but difcover fuch 
early propenfions, fome to one vice, others to 
-thofe of a quite contrary kind ? What diffimilarity 
of circumftances can we fuppofe in fuch cafes, to 
couple fuch different fets of ideas, as Ihall produce 
fuch mighty differences of temper and manners ? 
Unlefs we could fairly trace fuch a diffimilarity, it 
feems more philofophical to have recourfe, with Ci- 
cero, to fome general caufe that operates uniformly, 
and is more adequate to the efleft. However, be 
that as it will, for I pretend not to pronounce po- 
fitively, it is certain, a great deal, depends upon the 
early culture of the mind, and upon thofe ideas, 
V 0 l. I, P 
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and images of things, it is taught or accuftomed to 
aflociate in the firft period of life. The influence, 
which parents and tutors may have over the minds of 
children, is almoft incredible. They may fow errors 
and prejudices, or truth and knowlege, and fix right 
or wrong habits fo deep in their conflitution, that it 
(hall be almoft impoflible ever to extirpate them. 
Too much pains therefor cannot be taken, in watch, 
ing over the mind in its unformed, but moft fufcep- 
tible ftate; in preventing wtong ajfociations , in 
teaching it to make fuch as are allied by nature, and 
in counter-working a perverfe original bent , by thofe 
aflociations and exercifes, which are moft effectual 
to baffle it. After what has been faid on both Tides 
of the queftion, I would thus ftate the cafe : That, 
as the minds of children refemble the uncultivated 
garden of nature, their improvement will be accord- 
ing to the nature of the foil, and the care and (kill 
of the gardeners they meet with. A bad foil may 
be greatly re&ified and improved by kindly culture, 
a warm afpeft, and favourable feafons : and a good 
one, by the afliftance of judicious art, may be 
wrought into the moft finifhed of nature’s works. 

Here Conftant flopped, and Sophron with half a 
fmile on his face, replied thus : 

How deeply our friend may be converfant with 
the original frame and biafles of mankind, I cannot 
pretend to fay. For my part, as I was never ad- 
mitted into nature’s laboratory nor ever faw in 
what manner the wonderful creature was com- 
pounded and fafhioned, I fhall not prefume to pry 
into her myfteries. Nature, I believe, feldom re- 
veals her choiceft fecrets, and permits only a few of 
happy genius, like Confbnt, to be of her council 
This obliges me to take my being, and the fluff it is 
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compofed of, upon trull ; and, without enquiring 
what it was originally, my grand concern is to know 
what it is now, how it may be mended and fet right, 
if it has got a wrong cad, or has been mixed with 
a vicious alloy ; how improved, if it is of a fine 
mould. To be plain, gentlemen, I apprehend it is 
an enquiry, if not impofiible, yet very difficult, con- 
cerning the matter or fhape with which we came out 
of the hands of the author of nature. We mull be 
fatisfied with the materials bellowed, and make our 
bed of them, fince neither our encomiums nor in- 
vectives will mend them in the lead degree. It is 
a matter of much greater importance, to know 
what kind of creatures we actually are, now that we 
are in life, what opinions and paffions we have, what 
caufes influence them, and by what kind of culture 
we may become ufeful and amiable parts of the crea- 
tion. I entirely agree with both Eugenio and Con- 
dant, as to the very great influence of nurfes, pa- 
rents and tutors, in forming the minds of youth. 

There are, I imagine, three or four grand peri- 
ods of life, into which their education may be di- 
vided. The firfl, I would call that of infancy , in 
which, they are under the immediate influence and 
dominion of parents and nurfes, who are to confider 
the health and vigour of thelV conditution, as their 
principal care. This period may be fuppofed to 
reach till they are four or five years of age. In the 
fecond period, which may extend from thence to the 
age of fourteen or fifteen, I confider them dill under 
domefiic government, with the addition of tutors, 
who ought to initiate them in the elements of know - 
lege, and virtue , and of languages. The third 
dage comprehends academical education, till the age 
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of twenty or above. The fourth,' I would call that 
in which education is perfected by commerce with 
the world ; which, as all the reft, may be more or 
lefs extended, according to the pupil’s genius or op- 
portunities. The two firft ftages feem to be of 
great, I will not fay the greateft, importance, as the 
firft part of education takes the fafteft hold of the 
mind, and has a confiderable influence ever after, on 
the whole life and character. For, the mind, being 
then moft tender, receives the moft fenfible impreffi- 
ons; thecefor it is very obvious, which of the pa- 
rents muft have the largeft fliare in the early educa- 
tion of the offspring. See how the cafe ftands with 
other creatures. Nature has not only provided 
them with inftin&s of felf-prefervation, to put them 
upon feeking their food ; but has likewife given 
them dams , whofe bufinefs it is to protett and 
nurfe them, while they are in a tender defencelefs 
flate. Thefe anxious and induftrious nurfes, not 
only find .them food, and with great pains fetch it 
frequently from confiderable diftances, but lead them 
out in their firft excurfions, fhow them where it is 
to be had, and help them to come at it, or elfe pre. 
pare and drefs it for them. Thus the hen, after (lie 
has warmed and covered her young family, leads 
them abroad in queft <Jf food, fcrapes the dunghill 
for them, and affifts them in their rude effays to- 
wards finding a maintenance. Her care is great, but 
her province is narrow, and the leffons are foon 
learned by the docile obedient race. So are thofe 
of the other inferior animals ; the bufinefs and in- 
ftru&ions of their dams are admirably adapted to 
their .animal nature , and limited ceconomy. Ac- 
cordingly their docile pupils foon turn out perfect 
creatures in their kind, thoroughly inftrufted in all 
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the talks neceflary for their prefervation, propagation 
and welfare. The bees, for inftance, (you will for- 
give me, gentlemen, for ufing thefe familiar exam- 
ples) after they have been taught by their dams to 
ufe their little wings, and made fone light excurfi* 
ons round the hive, in company with their laborious 
and anxious tutors, become foon qualified to extraft 
the precious dew of every plant and flower, grow 
perfect patriots in ' their principles, honeft centinels, 
finiflied architefls, and tender-hearted mothers in 
their turn. 

' So the cafe ftands with our fellow-animals. But 
man is a fublimer creature, and confequently has a 
more enlarged (economy. Therefor it muft require 
more pains, and a longer courfe of difcipline, to form 
him for his bufinefs in "life. The talk of inftruc- 
ting him muft be a more exalted and important pro- 
vince. The fphere of his a&ivity is wide. He is 
endowed not only with inftintts for felf-prefervation, 
but with public aflettions that lead him out to foci- 
ety, and fit him for it. Befides the fenfible, he is 
fufceptible of a great variety of intelle£tual and mo- 
ral pleafures. He has likewife various fenfes, befides 
thofe merely animal (avenues, for the moft part, 
to the finer paffions) which lay him open to a prodi- 
gious diverfity of impreflions, and yield an immenfe 
fund of entertainment. He is, moreover, fufcepti- 
ble of religion, and all thofe exalted fentiments of 
veneration, truft, gratitude and fubmiffion, that are 
founded on our connexion with the Supreme Being. 

His complicated frame, and fituation in the world, 
entail on him an infinite variety of wants. He has 
perfonal wants, family wants, and is likewife con- 
cerned for the wants of thofe with whom he is con- 
i’ 3 
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netted in fociety. Thefe cut out endlefs work for 
him ; and, if at any time he Ihould be fuch a wretch, 
as to have nothing to do, it is one of his mod ur- 
gent and intolerable wants, to find either bufinefs 

or amufement. Nor are his views confined even 

to this prefent mortal date. He is anxious about 
futurity, and appears by his defires, and the whole 
of his internal fabric, to be formed for an eternity 
of duration. Such is man ! Now what care, .what 
fagacity, what vigilance mud it require, to train 
fuch a creature for fuch variety of exercife, fuch an 
extenfive oeconomy, for an immortal exidence ? 
Such a work mud be extremely delicate : in child- 
hood his reafon is weak, his appetites rebellious, hispafc 
fions drong, his mind giddy and unattentive, his 
humours various; credulous, prone to imitation, 
and yet impatient of contradittion. What then mud 
it be to open and form his reafon, to find proper 
play to his paffions, to fix his mind, regulate his ap- 
petites, and mould his temper to the duties of his 
nature ! When I lay thefe things together, and con- 
lider withal, that the fird education of children, 
the early bias of their minds, is the immediate bufi- 
nefs of the mothers ; I own, gentlemen, I cannot 
help refietting, with no fmall veneration, on the 
vad importance of their charatter, their weight and 
- dignity in life. As they are the natural nurfes of 
their children, it is their bufinefs to tutor and 
mould their minds, as well as their perfons. From 
them we frequently fuck our opinions and paflions, 
as well as our milk. They are the immediate fuc- 
cejjbrs of nature, who fird fhape our manners as 
well as our limbs, make us what we are, and ge- 
nerally as much like themfelves as they can. Nay, 
fuch is our pronenefs to admire thofe we love, and 
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to imitate what we admire, that whether they take 
any pains about us or not, we naturally take after 
them, affeCt their air, language and manners, and 
- even, without deligning it, catch them infenfibly. 

How impotrant then, and difficult is their province, 
to infpire a creature fo ignorant as man, with the •* 
principles of repfon, truth and juftice, to cultivate 
and reftrain his paflions, to (lamp on him thofe im- 
preflions of humanity and virtue, that are to colour 
his future life and conduCt, and thereby to qualify 
him for fociety, and initiate him in the elements of 
the perfection of his being, in an immortal (late ! 

But to you, gentlemen, I leave the tafk of laying 
out a plan for executing, in the moft fuccefsful man- 
ner, thefe important defigns. 

I beg leave, faid Eugenio, to make one obferva- 
tion on what Sophron has faid. I think, gentlemen, 
we are all obliged to him for having, with fo much 
juftice, vindicated the character of the fair fex , and 
fhown their real dignity and importance in life. U- « 
pon them depends our happinefs or mifery in a no- 
bler fenfe than what is commonly apprehended ; fo 
that the refpeCt and honour which is paid them by 
any of their admirers is not founded on caprice or 
paffion, but on the jufteft grounds. What I would 
therefor obferve, is, that if their tafk in life is fo 
important, as Sophron has evinced it, it muft be an 
unpardonable fault in us, if we do not contribute 
our fhare towards the qualifying them for it. They, 
whofe bufinefs it is to form the minds of others, had 
need to have their own well formed. Will then 

* j 

their common education of reading, mufic, dancing, 
ufing their needles, or drefling, (which laft article, 
by the by, is general'y reckoned the moft important 
in female education ,) fit the women for acquitting 
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themfelves handfomely in the work of training the 
minds of their children ? Will fuch accomplilhments 
teach them how to inftrutt a curious, inquifitive 
creature, how to encourage a mild, and bend a ftub- 
born temper, to aflift a riling genius, lead it up 
through the infancy of it’s reafon, .and direft it in a 
maturer Hate ? I doubt not, unlefs they have fur- 
prizing natural parts, and have had great experience. 
Wherefor, I cannot help thinking, that women 
ought to have a more extenfive education, not 
merely to render them agreeable companions to us, 
though that, to be fure, is no mean confideration ; 
but to qualify them for being more ufeful mothers, 
better nurfes, abler tutors ; chara&ers devolved u. 
pon them by nature, and of infinitely greater confe- 
quence than the generality are aware of. I humbly 
alk pardon for this digrefiion ; which I have- much 
the greater reafon to do, becaufe I am afraid it has 
but kept you from being entertained with nobler fen* 
timents, and of greater importance. 

A fignificant look to Philander explained this 
compliment. It turned the eyes of the company 
upon him, and even brought a little more colour 
into his cheeks than ufual. The filence that enfued 
did not diminilh it, which he was at laft forced to 
break thus. 

I know not, Eugenio, faid he, fmiling, whether 
the ingenuity of your remark Ihould atone for your 
conclufion. But to punifh you for making com- 

pliments in fuch a company as this, I will quickly 
forget you, and acknowlege that, among other ob- 
ligations we lie under to Sophron, I think it is none 
of the lead that he has pointed out to us the princi- 
pal defign of education. It is, it fhould feem, to 
train a reafonable creature for a Jerious, aftive , ufs - 
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ful and contented life here , and an eternal happy ex- 
igence hereafter. . This view will, I apprehend, lay 
out the bufinefs of education into two very impor- 
tant branches, which yet are, in many refpe&s, in- 
terwoven one with the other. The firft, will con- 
lift in. inftru fling the pupil in know lege, efpecially of 
fuch things as are of moft importance for him to 
know ; the other, in forming the temper to piety , 
temperance, goodnefs, and improving the habits of 
virtue. 

i 

This being eftablifhed, will ferve as a clue to 
guide us thro’ the intricacies of this thorny fubjeft. 

If you pleafe, let us begin with confidering the firft. 

As we go along, it will be of ufe to us to obferve 
the progrefs of nature, and by what gradual open- 
ings knowlege dawns upon the mind. For in this 
•whole affair we fhall find, that nature is the beft 
guide, that it does more than half the work, and 
that we then proceed moft fuccefsfully in inftru&ing 
the mind, when we do not prevent, , but allift na- 
ture. Nature is ever teaching the tender infant, 
even while we think him a fubje<ft capable of inftruc- 
tion. His feveral fenfes, which are more in number 
than thofe commonly reckoned fuch, are the firft in. 
lets to knowlege. Thefe give him the'earlieft notices 
of fenfible things. When the new born creature 
opens his eyes upon the light, every objett is new 
to him, and ftrikes him with furprize. The moft 
luminous bodies, the moft glaring colours, the big- 
geft objefts and ftrongeft founds catch his attention 
firft. Hunger and thirft foon dirett him to his nurfe 
for immediate fupply. She, in a fhort time, be- 
comes the moft familiar object to his eye, and he 
learns to diftinguifh her from all others. But the 
young ftranger, not trufting to fight alone, gropes 
about him in this new world, whither he is but juft 
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arrived, is fond to touch and grafp every thing; anc^ 
by feeling, foon comes to perceive a connexion be- 
tween vifible and tangible objects, and to judge of 
diftances by fure experience. He wanders continu- 
ally from one objeft to another, ftill improving his 
little (lock of fenfible ideas, yet takes in furround- 
ing objefis by flow degrees, and is imprefled with 
things chiefly as they pleafe or hurt himfelf. He 
does not know that a pin will prick or the candle 
burn him, till he has felt the fmart ; nor would the 
flair-cafe fuggeft to him any idea of danger, unlefs 
he had feen or made fome previous experiment to 
convince him of it. Nature does thus make one 
- idea fuggeft to him another, with which it has no 
neceflary connexion ; and, by means of pleafure 
and pain, fights, founds, and feeling, fhows him 
the relation of things to his own conftitution, con- 
cerning which, his reafon could have given him no 
information. So that by that time he has learned 
to fpeak, nature has taught him a language of her 
own ; and, by advertifing him what ideas accom- 
pany certain figns, inftru&ed him in the firft rudi- 
ments of felfprefervation . — While therefor he is 
but juft beginning to grow acquainted with the ob- 
jects he is moft converlant with, I cannot help think- 
ing but he may be taught a great many things in 
dumb (hew, before he is capable of regular inftru&i- 
on. A variety of objects may be made to pafs be- 
fore him, of which he might otherwife have long 
remained ignorant. Let him fee, and hear, and 
handle different creatures and things, and nature will 
become familiar to him, many prejudices be pre- 
vented, and he armed againft feveral odd antipa- 
thies at certain creatures and things, which children 
are fo apt to contraft, to their great difturbance and 
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pain ever afterwards.- By this time our pupil’s 
tongue begins to form articulate founds, to learn 
the name of this and the other thing. He wants to 
exprefs all his ideas and feelings, and when he knows 
no word to fignify his meaning, frequently coins 
one at pleafure. He afks what every thing he fees, 
is, and of what ufe. But among the feveral objedls 
that prefent themfelves to his view, we find he makes 
this obvious diflin&ion, that he is peculiarly de- 
lighted with fuch as have regularity or beauty. His 
imagination prefers the fineft colours and mod re- 
gular forms, to thofe which are lefs fo. A dye, a 
globe, a cone, in fhort, any uniform figure pleafes him 
much more than an irregular body, or rude, unpro- 
portioned mafs or heap. He loves to put his cards, 
or any other regular bodies together, and is de- 
lighted to fee them rife into different orders of ar- 
chitecture ; he takes a piece of dough or clay, and 
moulds it into men and beafts,* highly charmed with 
his mimic creation. When children thus difcover a 
relifh for beauty, order and proportion, and are 
curious to know the ends and ufes of things, it is 
an evidence that it is time to feed them, if I may 
fay fo, with beautiful and entertaining objects, and 
fhew them their ftruCture and mod obvious proper-; 
ties. I would therefor fet before them a number of 
. pretty things, both natural and artificial ; let them 
view them at leifure, and in a variety of lights, and 
try if, by handling or applying them different ways, 
they can find out their ufe. It is aftonifhing with 
what avidity they will drink in any new notice or 
difcovery, efpecially if it be their own purchafe. If 
there are feveral objects of the fame kind, you fhall 
fee them foon diftinguifh between the fair and ugly, 
the regular and difproportioned ; and frequently 
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they will judge exactly enough of what is fitted to an- 
fwer it’s end, and what not. Great care therefor is 
to be taken, that we do not hurry nature, or anti- 
cipate its judgments and determinations ; for, by fo 
doing, we obftruCt its own activity, and pall that 
curiofity we would fatisfy. Did I want to make a 
boy hale, blooming and well-ftiaped, I would not be 
always cramming his belly, nor pinch his fhape, nor 
keep him at home continually for fear of accidents 
and bad weather, nor over-lay him with cloathes ; 
but allow him to buftle about, feel all weathers, go 
half-naked, get himfelf a ftomach by exercife, and 
feed heartily when hungry. The fame kind of diet 
and regimen would I recommend, to give ftrength 
and agility to my pupil’s intellectual conftitution. 
I would prepare for him plenty of food, but he 
fliould firft crave it, chew and digeft it himfelf. Nay, 
fometimes he Ihould go in queft of it, and beat the 
field ; but I would put him upon the traCt, and 
(hew him where he has the belt chance to find it, 
left he be fatigued with the chace,' or diftraCted with 
too many crofs fcents Mean while the young ad- 

venturer is'advancing apace in his knowlege, and 
every day adds fome new idea to his ftock. He 
ts now become acquainted with every perfon and 
thing within doors, and underftands fomewhat of 
the connexion and oeconomy of the family, confid- 
ing of parents, brothers and filters, and fervants. 
He not only diftinguifhes his parents, but knows 
their very looks and geftures, and by thefe, judges 
when they are pleafed or angry, chearful or melan- 
choly, He enters into the characters of the fervants, 
chiefly as they refpeCt himfelf, and liftens with at- 
tentive wonder to their ftories of witches and hob- 
goblins, robbers and giants. Now moral images 
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and forms begin to pafs before his mind. He is a 
daily fpeflator of the a&ions of the family. From 
thefe he forms fome notion of their characters and 
paffions. His contefts with his brothers and lifters 
inflame his own pafBons, and make hina more at- 
tentive to their conduct. Inftanrly he approves or 
condemns, loves or diflikes, according to the exhi- 
bitions they give of their refpeCtive characters. Nor 
rs he indifferent about the figure he bears in his own 
eye. His aCUons and affeCtions often pafs in review 
before the judging faculty, which impartially acquits 
or condemns them as they deferve either. The 
confrquence is, felfcomplacence and joy, or remorfe 
and lhame. Not only aCtions, but even the fea- 
tures and air of the countenance fuggeft moral qua- 
lities to the young fpeClator, and imprefs him with 
affeCtion or diftike. And as he loves or hates, he 
becomes more or lefs interefted in the fortunes ofo- 
thers. As foon, therefor, as he begins to (hew 
a tafte for moral objects, to enquire concerning cha- 
racters, and liften to ftories and adventures, I would 
gratify this new appetite in the fame manner as the 
former, and fupply him with abundant materials to 
exercife the moral principles of his nature. For this 
purpofe, children (hould be furnilhed with plain, fim- 
pie ftories from life, and fuch objeCts as they art 
beft acquainted with, or fragments of hiftory felec- 
ted with difcretion, well contrived tales, and fables 
which have an eafy, clear, and ufeful moral. Thefe 
will afford them a variety of moral images, and in- 
ftruCt, while they feera only to amufe them. Such 
baits are peculiarly neceflary to* allure and arreft the 
giddy, roving minds of children. InftruCtion mult 
V01.I. Q_ 
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have a fmiling appearance, and to give it that, it 
mult wear a fenfible drefs, or fuch colouring and i* 
magery as is raoft familiar to them. Therefor, a 
plaufible tale, or JEfop’s birds and beafts will in- 
ftrutt them better than a thoufand grave teachers, 
and take furer aim at their hearts. But the princi- 
pal advantage of this kind of inftru&ion, by which 
it co incides with the natural method of culture I 
would efpecially recommend, is this, that here they 
inftruft themfelves, plod to find out a meaning, and 
are charmed with every difcovery, as their own. 
Let them therefore judge of characters, forefee acci- 
dents, draw confequences themfelves, and not have 
thefe done to their hand. <>. For this qualhes all their 
ingenuity. As we need only place a picture in 
a proper light to make it have a due elleCt on the 
fpeCtator’s eye, and to enable him to form an exaCl 
judgment of it ; in like manner, let thofe materials 
we are talking of be fet in the juft point of view, 
by means of fimple narration, let the ftory be art- 
fully contrived, the characters fairly marked, and 
the accidents which befall them be well told; and 
children will, of themfelves, diftinguifh the amiable 
from the odious character, love the one and hate 
the others, be interefted in the fortunes of tbeir 
hero, and feel every ingenuous fentiment and affec- 
tion ar'tfe within them towards the proper objeCts. — 
But I am afraid, gentlemen, you will think it full 
time our ypung gentleman fhould be extending his 
acquaintance abroad, and more than time my fhare 
of the converfation fhould draw to a clofe ; and 
therefore I believe I had belt leave him here, and let 
Hiero, who has not fpoke yet, take him up. Here- 
upon, Philander ftopt, and beckoning to Hiero, feem- 
ed to wait his anfwer. 
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Hiero appeared thunder (truck at this unexpected 
turn upon him, when he was engaged in deep at- 
tention to Philander’s difcourfe ; but recovering (bon 
from his confuGon, he replied, I am furprized Phi- 
lander (hould put me upon leading his young (tranger 
abroad into the world, who am a (tranger to it my- 
Felf, and unacquainted with it’s ways. I mud infill 
upon it that he, who has conducted him thus far, 
guide him fafe the reft of his intricate journey. 

Hiero will forgive me, refumed Philander, fmil- s 
ing, if I fay he is miftaken in alleging that I have 
conduced, for I have only accompanied our young 
(tranger in his rout through the different ftages he has 
gone over. For, if I may.fo foon change the allu* 
(ion upon you, the human mind opens its powers 
fpontaneoufly, the buds of knowlege unfold them- 
(elves by infenfible degrees, and one branch of truth 
makes way for another, if we remove all obftruCti- 
ons, and give nature full fcope. But to return to 
■where I left our (tranger : After he has got a notion 
of a family or houfe, with all its furniture and 
appendages, offices, gardens, and the reft ; he begins 
to extend his view to the neighbourhood, be it a 
village or ftreet; he affociates with his fchool-fellows, 
and grows acquainted with thofe that viftt in the fa- 
mily. With his companions he forms clofer and 
more lading connections, becaufe upon thefe, aftfo- ' 
ciationsfor life, and themoft dureablefriendfhipsare to 
be built, by which he is both to raife himfelf, and 
contribute his part to the good of the public, He 
obferves their behaviour, mimics their air, way of 
fpeaking, and manners. In proportion as he ex- 
tends his acquaintance and obfervation, he learns to 
form an indiftinCt idea of a village or town. After 
this, he takes in the fuburbs and the adjacent 
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fields. The moft confpicuous objects, woods, 

mountains, rivers, lakes, teas, ftrike his eye firft. 
He obferves their order, connexion, dependence, 
fees refemblances between fome objects, notes differ* 
ences in others, perceives their mutual relations, 
and is peculiarly plea fed where he difeerns uniformity 
joined with variety. Hence he forms a notion of 
defign or contrivance, and from the appofitenefs of. 
one thing to produce another, frames the idea of 
caufe and effect. The mind having thus treafured 
up fuch a variety of ideas, both fimple and complex, 
begins to range them in order, compares and places 
them befide one another, reafons upon them, makes 
new combinations of ideas, and deduces confequen- 

ces from thefe. The fenfes, imaginations and 

palfions of children, were chiefly wrought upon be* 
fore. Now their reafon has gained more ftrength. 
They are full of queftions, and are fitter to be rea-» 
foned with than formerly. However, they are ft ill 
apt to wonder, and are frequently amazed, without 
knowing why ; and perhaps nature intended they 
fliould, in order to make their roving minds atten- 
tive. This fpirit of •wonder , and love of novelty , 
are two admirable handles, by which to catch hold 
of fuch flipper y creatures. For, while their attenti- 
on is raifed by means of admiration, it fhould be 
improved to point out to them, in the fhorteft and 
eaifieft manner, the properties and ufes of things, as 
far as they can apprehend them. 4 - Thus, while they 
are ftruck with the fplendor of the fun, they may 
be made to obferve the moft obvious effects of that 
glorious luminary, his influence particularly on our 
fields, gardens, plants, and the feveral creatures. 
’While they admire the beauty of a tree or flower, 
they may be fhown their ftru&ure, their manner of 
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propagation, and fome of the fimpleft principles of : 
their growth. Thus, what an entertaining converfa* 
tion might one have with them, upon difletting the 
parts of a tulip, whofe gaudy colours amufe the cu- 
rious fpeftator ! "When they are found furveying a 
tool, a loom, a mill, or any work of art, they 
may be prompted to take notice of their ufe 
and make, and what ends in life thofe things fervtf, 
which are wrought by them. In order to keep their 
curiofity and attention awake, which id fo apt to Hag, 

I would let them fee the various changes fome things 
muft undergo, before they are fitted for ufe, fuch 
as wool, flax, metal, which they fhould fee in their 
different flares, together with the inftruments which 
work them. You may perceive by this, gentle- 
men, that I would not have them to be ftrangers to- 
the fhops of artificers, where they may learn many 
things of equal curiofity and ufe, and give their tu- 
tors opportunity to difcovet whether they have any 
genius for mechanic arts. Thus, how amufing to 
fee a watch or clock taken to pieces, and to have all 
their parts and bearings on one another fhown them.* 

A fight of this kind would give rife to a thoufand little 
queftions.in the fatisfying which, the fimpleft principles 
of mechanics might be explained to them. When, 
they afk any queftion, their curiofity fhould never be 
baffled, unlefs they relate to things improper for them 
to know ; and even then they fhould be denied with, 
great foftnefs and delicacy, and fome reafons given 
why they cannot be fatisfted juft now, either becaufe 
they afk things abo/e their age, or not fit for them 
at prefent to know. With this precaution, their 
queftions fhould be anfwered clearly, and in as fe^ 
words as poffible, to encourage them to afk more, 
and that their thirft after knowlege may be contimu 
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ally cherilhed and encreafed. In inftru&ing or rea- 
foning with them, they (hould be accudomed to the 
Socratic manner, I mean of convincing them of 
truths they are drangers to, from principles they 
are acquainted with, by propofing fuch plain quedi* 
ons to them as they (hall be able to anfwer them* 
felves, and in fuch order that one quedion (hall in* 
troduce and give light to another, and lead them 
to the point you aim at. This method Socrates 
brought fird into vogue, as being mod adapted to 
the conditution of mankind. For he thought that 
the human mind was richly impregnated with 
the principles of all knowlege, but that thefe lay 
hid like rude embryo’s in the dark womb of 
thought — and that it required an artful mid- 
wife to deliver it of them. This, you know, gentle- 
men, he propofed to do, and indeed happily exe- 
cuted by means of that Ample, but beautiful train 
of quedions, he ufed in all his reafonings. In thefe 
he affirmed nothing himfelf, but by the hints he fug- 
geded, or the appeals he made to their own concep- 
tions, brought thefe to their full time, and facilitated 
their birth; which, without fuch aid, might have 
lain for ever buried in the pregnant mind. His que- 
dions were fo admirably ranged, and fo well timed, 
that one birth helped'forward and made way for an- 
other, and the parent was frequently furprized with 
a happy delivery, before he felt the pangs of labour. 
Indeed, it is not every one that can boad of fuch 
fine talents as Socrates was endowed with, for the 
exercife of this delicate art. But though the ge- 
nerality of profed teachers were better qualified than 
they are, yet how few have the neceflary dock of 
patience ? and indeed a vad deal is neceflary, to 
help forwards the births, and let the conceptions of 
the mind go out their time. Without this, it will 
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bring forth nothing but ill-lhaped and monftrous 
productions, crude ideas, and lame, unconnected 
reafonings. — Let the foundation of the Socratic doc- 
trine be what it will, it is certain the practice, built 
upon it, is juft and unexceptionable. For whether 
we fay that the feeds of all knowlege are actually 
fown in the mind, or that it has the power of con- 
ceiving them by it’s own generative force ; the in- 
terrogating method fets this faculty a working, and 
fupplies it with materials to fafliion ; nay, frequently 
forms and prepares thofe materials, fo that it has 
nothing to do but to put them together. Yet fuch 
is the peculiar excellency of this method, that the 
mind, all the while, feems to be the foie or principal ar- 
tift. It inftruCis, convince? or confutes itfelf. It 
has no dependence on authority ; for none is a (Turn, 
ed : npr does it lay any ftrefs on the conceptions of 
others, till they are made its own, in confequence 
of a fair appeal lodged, and a fentence given. Ano- 
ther advantage of this method is, that it will open 
the mind by gentle degrees, and not hurry it on to 
higher ftages of knowlege, till it has fecured every 
ftep of its way through the preceding ones. And, 
in good earneft, gentlemen, the conducing our 
young traveller in the fields of knowlege, ought, 
in my opinion, to be very gradual ; rhe road (hould 
beasfmooth and the afcent as eafy as polfible, both 
to envite him thither, and make his journey the plea- 
fanter. Then we need only lead the way by plain 
and well chofen queftions, and point out the road 
he Ihould take, and he will purfue it from pure cu* 
riofity. But too clofe attention is neither to be ex- 
pedfed nor required of young people. It is to be 
relieved, by diverfifying the fubjedt as much as pof- 
fible, and making one employment fucceed as a di- 
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verfion to another. For by thus unbracing the 
thoughts, you give the mind time to recover its tone, 
fo that it will ftretch again with frefh vigour. As I 
obferved, that the young adventurer was now curi- 
ous in making the fimilitudes, differences, and va- 
rious relations of objects one to another ; I imagine 
this is an indication of nature, that it is not improper 
to teach him by way of analogy, or by {hewing him 
the refemblance or correfpondence between the things 
he knows, and thofe he does not. Thus, fenfible 
images may be made to fhew forth truths of an ab- 
ftrafied nature, and the appearances of the moral 
world may be iliuftrated by thofe of the natural, 
with which he is better acquainted. Thus likewife, 
one of nature’s operations may be made to explain 
another to which it is analogous. He may be fhown 
for inftance, the analogy there is between the for- 
mation and growth of an animal, and the vegetation 
of a plant ; the circulation of the blood in the body 
and that of the juices of a plant ; between the fpring 
of a watch and that of the air ; between the powers 
of attraction and eleCtricity ; the elafticity of a ball 
and that of a cord. 

I beg leave, faid Conftant, to put in a word here. 

I am much of Philander’s opinion as to his method 
of inftruCting youth, and efpecially by flow and 
gradual fteps, fo as never to advance to a remoter 
connection till the previous ones are thoroughly un- 
derflood. For the growth and maturation of a mind, 
like that of a body, is flow and gradual and uni. 
form, and therefor it ought not to be urged forward 
too haflily to its prime , left it fhould either produce 
lame births; or difturb the order of nature. 1 like- 
wife entirely approve of his plan, how to inflnuate 
knowlege in the moft agreeable and amuflng manner; 
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and yet I am afraid, his expedient of inftrutting in 
the way of analogy is liable to fonae danger. For 
as there is a flrong propenfity in the mind to find 
fimilitudes and analogies in objc&s where there are 
none, this inclination is very apt to lead the judge- 
ment aftray, efpecially when the fancy is warm and 
luxuriant, as it generally is in young people, and 
therefor fo apt to conneft fome things that have no 
relation, and to reduce others to the fame clafs that 
are quite diftinft. This humour of analogizing , 
which is fo congenial to the human mind, at the fame 
time that it puts us upon comparing objects, exam- 
ining their relations and agreement or difagreement, 
will, unlefs well conduced and prudently guarded, 
make us fatisfy ourfelves with an incomplete analogy, 
or confound differences, and put us upon p re fuming 
that we know things thoroughly, to which we may 
be great Grangers. I apprehend, therefor, tins 
principle, when it is not under due regulations, may 
prove a fource of infinite miffakes. This makes me 
apt to believe, that your poets, orators, and the 
whole tribe of allegorical writers are dangerous com- 
panions for young minds, and ought to be ufed " 
with great delicacy, when we put them into their 
hands. For a metaphor , which is a kind of analogy, 
paflTes the bounds of truth, and therefor tends natu- 
rally to miflead the -mind, and make it fancy a re* 
femblance, where there is ftrittly none in nature. 

For this reafon, I take poets to be but bad natural 
philofophers, however good moral painters they may 
be. But, Philander, I doubt not, will fuffidently 
guard againft the dangers I could not help taking 
notice of. - 

I am obliged to Conffant, laid the humane Phi- 
lander, for his feafbnable hint, and am not infenfible 
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of the dangers to which my method is expofed. It 
will require a fenfible teacher to guard again ft diem. 
One way of doing it I conceive to be, that of mak- 
ing the pupil acquainted with the different names and 
clafles of things, teaching him to affix diftinft ideas 
to words, and to fort the objetts of the feveral fenfes, 
both external and internal, into their rcfpettive ranks. 
While he is fliewn the refemblance or affinity that is 
the ground of a metaphor or comparifon, the dif- 
ference between the objects thus compared fhould 
likewife be pointed out, that he may not be carried 
away by fancied likenefles, nor confound ideas which 
are the rooft diftant in themfelves. To prevent this 
confufion, he fhould moreover be taught to analyze 
things, by refolving them into their conftituent prin- 
ciples, breaking compound ideas into their fimple 
ones, and entering into a detail of effetts as deduct- 
ble from their refpettive caufes. This method will 
give his ideas more regularity and precifion, and 
fhew the tribe or general ftandard to which every 
thing fhould be reduced. The greater variety of 
animals, bodies, and ranks of being he is made ac- 
quainted with, together with their properties, rela- 
tions, differences and compofitions, he will have the 
larger fund, from which to draw many ufeful de- 
duttions. And when once he has treafured up a 
few general principles of knowlege, from thefe he 
will be able to trace numberlefs particular effetts. 

With regard to Poets and allegorical Writers, 
what influence they may have in di retting or mif- 
leading the judgment and imagination, or in form- 
ing the manners of youth ; I doubt, gentlemen, we 
muft leave it to be the fubjett of fome future con- 
verfation, as it would be too extenfive and delicate 
an affair to enter upon at prefent. . . 
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By this time, I fuppofe our young traveller has 
wandered over all that part of the globe which lies 
open to his view, and has connected the furrounding * 
Teas, rivers, fields, forefts, houfes, mountains, vales, 
with their inhabitants, into one general aggregate, 
which he calls a county or province. By degrees he 
enlarges this idea, and comprehends in it all thofe 
villages, towns and counties that are governed by 
the fame laws, and fubjeX to the fame delegated 
powers. This complex idea confiitutes his native 
country, towards which he feels a real, though per- 
haps a more languid affeXion ; and when this pub- 
lic connexion is taken in, the generality flop Ihort 
here, and proceed no farther ; either not attending 
to, or not having their views fufficiently opened to 
pefce'rve wider connexions. It requires a philofo- 
phic eye, or a more generous culture than moft peo- 
ple have the advantage of, to take in the whole race, 
as holding of one ftock, fuftained by the fame pa- 
rent, and united updn the bottom of a common 
intereft. But when, having formed the idea of a 
community, a nation, or kingdom, he can, by 
the afliftance of philofophy, or a liberal culture, put 
feveral of thefe together, or by their fituation, in- 
tereft, or name, they conftitute larger confederacies 
of men ; he, at length, arrives at a general, though 
indiftinX idea of the whole community of mankind, 
/ and living creatures fubfifting on the terraqueous 
globe, or that common afiemblage of earth, water, 
and air. I doubt likewife, he muft be fomething of 
a philofopher to be able to confider this globe as a part 
of the planetary fyftem to which we belong, and 
the whole planetary fyftem as an inconfiderable por- 
tion only of the univerfe. But, without fuppofing 
him to enter fo profoundly into philofophy, if he 
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flick only to common notions, he will conceive the 
heavens and earth, with all their furniture and ap. 
pendages, as forming one whole, or what is called 
the world. And from this general idea of a world, 
and the perception of that beauty, grandeur and de- 
fign which run through it, he will, he naturally mull, 
rife to the idea of a Deity, or of forne all-wife and 
all- perfeCt Being, who made and governs it. Thus 
we fee, gentlemen, how gradually the mind unfolds 
its powers, rifes ftep by Hep in the fcale of nature, 
and takes in one connection after another, till it has 
reached the top of the fcale. Senfe prevails at firft. 
That is fucceeded by imagination. And both make 
way for reafon and underftanding. Each of thefe 
have their diftinCt fets of perception, and peculiar 
appetites or propenfities belonging to them. As 
foon as thefe appear, they are to be gratified, by 
laying proper materials before them, which mull be 
let in fuch a pofition, as all the fcattercd rays (hall 
be collected, and converge, like fo may lines, from 
the objeft to the eye. As the mind advances through 
each ftep of the feries, it (hould be detained there 
till it has dillinCtly conceived that connection or clafs 
of perceptions, with all the contiguous parts or con- 
nected appendages, before it afcend to another. — 

But while children are haftening forward in this 
fcale of knowlege, great care (hould be taken to 
guard them againft popular prejudices, and to rectify 
thofe errors that arife from the information of the 
fenfes. For inftance, fenfe fuggefts that the fun s 
no bigger than a pewter- plate, — that the earth is a 
vaft plain bounded by the unmeafurable ocean, — 
that the firmament is a prodigious vault or concave, 
in whofe furface the ftarsare fixed like nails, and ap- 
pear at equal diftances from the fpettator’s eye, — 
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the fun and ftars have a diurnal motion, while the 
earth is immoveable in the center. Thefe, and the 
like errors, ought to be corre&ed early, by the 
founder informations of the judgment, left they de- 
generate into inveterate prejudices, too ftubbom to 
be afterwards rooted up by the utmoft efforts of art. 
Nor will it be a hard matter to rettify thefe miftakes 
by eafy fimiles, taken from thofe fenfible things they 
are daily converfant with. To convince your pu- 
pil, for inftance, of the abfurdity of the motion of 
the heavens round our earth, he might be a/ked, 
what an ignorant artificer he muft be, who, in order 
to roaft a piece of meat, fhould make the fire, grate 
and chimney wheel round it, inftead of turning it a- 
bout, by the fimple motion of the fpit ? — To con- 
clude ; a tutor, by walking into the fields with his 
pupil, or ftepping into the (hop of a common me- 
chanic, may give him more inftru&ive leflons than 
can be learned from books or rules of grammar. 
For the things he is chiefly inftru&ed in, fhould be 
fuch as have fome connexion with human life, or 
are of ufe to beautify and improve it. Thus, bid 
him obferve, what are the human wants, what pro. 
vifion nature has made for them, and how the in- 
duftry of man fupplies them, the grounds of the va- 
rious arts and employments oflife, and how all are 
fubfervient to the good of fociety. But a grand fe- 

cret of teaching, and what will make inftruftion pe- 
culiarly amufing to him, is, to inform him fully, 
why he learns this or the other piece of knowlege, 
what ufe or end they anfwer, and how they will , 
qualify him for focial and attive life. He will then 
bear with alacrity the fatigue of ftudy, when he fees 
the agreeable fcope it aims it, the profit and pleafure 
V o l. I. R 
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arifing from it. Withal, fuch a method as this will 
turn his mind ro thofe ffudies which may prove be- 
neficial to mankind, point out the true hinges upon 
which commerce and civil affairs turn, and teach 
him the Juft value of every thing, and of confe- 
quence, the true foundations of expence and oeco- 
nomy. — But, I beg pardon, gentlemen, for having 
engrofled fo large a fhare of the converfation. You 
fee I have cbofen to trefpafs upon the rules of deco 
rum rather than difobey your commands. And now, 
I hope, Hiero will not any longer grudge bis fenti- 
ments. 

Here Philander flopped ; and the company, look- 
ing towards Hiero, let him know they waited for 
his opinion. 

My opinion, gentlemen, faid he, upon fo im- 
portant a fubjett, is plainly this : What pains foever 
may be taken in furnifhing the infant-mind with a 
flock of ideas, the principal care ought to be bellow- 
ed in forming the heart, and planting there firm ha- 
bits of piety and virtue. Far be it from me to op* 
pofe or depreciate any fpecies of ufeful fcience, or to 
difapprove of the pains taken in acquiring it : but I 
will venture to affirm, that for one man made 
wretched in life, for want of knowlege, there are 
an hundred miferable through immorality and vice. 
To prepare therefor for this difcipline of the heart, 
I fhould think it of no fmall importance to tinflure 
the minds of youth, very early, with fome of the 
general principles of religion. The ancient heathen 
maxim, how old-fafhioned foever it may appear, 
in this refined age, ftill relifhes with me : lam for 
beginning with God 

Ex. AIO C ctfyjoixied-a. 
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At Ieaft as early as the mind can take in any ideas 
of him : though I think the managing right here, an 
- affair that requires both delicacy and addrefs. 

How foon the firft impreflions of the Deity n\ay 
flrike the minds of children, or how early they may 
form conceptions of a being fo remote from matter, 
and of fuch unlimited perfection, I {hall not pretend 
to determine. I do not think it among the firft of 
our perceptions, nor would I rank it among the - 
lateft. The idea, I fay the idea, not the found or 
word, is not firft got by authority, nor by ah- 
ftraCt operofe reafoning. Our firft views of nature 
excite wonder ; wonder awakens cmriofity and at- 
tention ; thefe lead us to a perception of beauty and 
order. Wherever we difeern thefe, we immediately 
apprehend contrivance and defign, by an internal 
fenfe. From thefe we naturally, and without any 
nice deduff ion, conclude that fome intelligent, wile 
and beneficent nature, muft have been concerned in 
their production. Thus we rather feel at firft, than 
reafon that there is a God. But Philander has, by 
leading us through all the intermediate fteps-of the 
fcale of being and beauty, fairly paved the way for 
the divinity, and, by fuppofing his pupil familiarized 
to the notion of a univerfe, prepared him for receiv* 
ing the fublime idea of it’s author. Upon this foun- 
dation therefor, I think we may without ftraining, 
ereCt a genuine theology, and point out to the pu- 
pil a few of thofe regards he owes the Deity. I 
think I would proceed in this, or fome fuch manner. 

As we naturally afeend from the effeCt to the 
caufe, I would fliew him a watch-maker fitting up a 
watch, a ftatuary carving a ftatue, or a mafon build- 
ing a houfe ; then afk him whether the parts of a 
watch, ftatue, or houfe, could have come together 
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of themfelves, or wrought themfelves into their pre- 
fent form, without the help of any artift ? Or I 
would give him a bit of clay, and let him mould it 
into fomething like a human figure : I would bid 
him make his chair or any of his play things do the 
.fame, — then bid him put life into it, and make it 
fee, and fpeak, and walk. He will need no argu- 
ments to convince him that it required a hand and 
fome (kill to fafhion it after this manner, and a fu- 
perior power to his own, to accomplilh the reft. 
He will feel this truth. I would next bid him look 
round him, and obferve the heavens and earth, feas 
and mountains, with all their furniture — Let him 
conceive of them, as forming one vaft manfion or 
dwelling, for man and beaft — then alk him, if he 
can imagine, that they made themfelves, or were 
reared into fuch beautiful order, without fome di- 
re Sling bandy or powerful artifl. WTien he has fully 
felt the abfurdity of fuch a fuppofition, I would alk 
him, whether he is confcious that he made himfelf, 
or remembers the time he began to breathe and live ? 
He will fay, no. Muft it not then have been fome 
other perfon ? Yes. Muft not that perfon have 
been very wife and Ikilful, that formed a creature 
fo much more beautiful and ftately than his figure 
of clay ? To be fure. Who provided and cared 
for you, when you was a feeble helplefs infant, and 
ftill continues to do fo ? My parents. Who fup- 
plied your parents with that milk, thofe fruits, that 
flelh and other food, with which they fupported you ? 
The plants and animals. What fupports them? 
The earth, and air, and water. Did thefe make 
themfelves ? No. Or was it your parents ? No. 
Muft not He then who formed you, be the fame 
Being that has made fuch provifion for you ? No 
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doubt. Do not you and all mankind hold of one 
Hock, and are you not all maintained on one com* 
mon bottom ? Yes. Can he who maintains all, be 
any other than he who made them all ? No. Muft 
not then the father of fo large a family be very 
powerful ? Doubdefs. Is he not very bountiful 
and provident, who has made fuch liberal provifion 
for his offspring ? Certainly- By fuch eafy fteps as 
thefe, gentlemen, might a child be led to form fome 
conceptions of the God of nature. Nor would I 
teaze him with nice queftions about his nature and 
manner of exifling. If he fhould be puzzled how 
to think of one who is invifible and unknown to him, 
it may be juft hinted to him, in the fame interro-' 
gating method, fo admirably recommended by Phi- 
lander ; Whether he is not confcious of fomething 
within him that directs his limbs, and governs the 
motions of his body, though not vifible to him ; and 
whether there may not likewife be one, who moves 
and governs the world, the fun, moon and ftars, 
though undifcoverable by his naked eye. When he 
is made fenfible how many wants he has, how richly 
they are fupplied, and how many pleafures and ad* 
vantages he ^enjoys, he will eafily conceive what 
thanks and gratitude he owes his invifible Benefactor ; 

— that it muft be his intereft to ftand well affefted 
to fuch a Being, to truft and obey one who has done 
fo much for him, and can do infinitely more : — 
and confidering that he himfelf is fo feeble a creature, 
and fubjeft to fo many accidents and changes, how 
much he needs, and how happy it muft be for him 
to be in good terms with one who is an almighty,, 
immortal, and ever-prefent Friend. When the child- 
admires, or is fond of, any particular character, he 
may be aiked for what qualities he admires that per- 
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Ion. If they are good and amiable, he may be 
taught to apply them to the Deity ; and aiked, how 
much more amiable and exalted they muft be, in one 
who is above all, who cares for all, and has no in* 
tereft or temptation to be other than kind and good, 
or do any thing but what is bed. This will natu- 
rally lead him to love and admire, and delight in a 
character fupremely great and amiable. In fine, 
every objeCt almoft which he fees, and the admira- 
ble contrivance of every thing for beauty and con- 
veniency, and the ufe of all the various fpecies of 
creatures, with which he is acquainted, may, by 
proper and eafy quedions, lead him up to an al- 
•mighty and all-wife former, and infpire him with 
the fenfe of a fupreme and univerfal providence, 
than which nothing can have a greater tendency to 
purify and exalt the mind. 

Thus, gentlemen, would I tinCture my tender 
pupil, with rational and generous principles of reli- 
gion. When the foundations of natural religion 
are firmly laid, and the pupil has conceived judly 
of his natural connections with God, as his parent, 
benefaCtor and fovereign, and of the obligations and 
duties refulting from thence; I would *ftill lead him 
on to larger views and connections, as his mind o- 
pened to receive them ; and, by means of thefe, 
more effectually rivet and fecure the principles and 
difpofitions already eftablUhed. If you are not al- 
ready tired, gentlemen, I think I would proceed 
with him in this, or fome fuch manner. 

After he had rightly fixed . his notions of the Deity 
as a Father, and of mankind as his family ; I wouk) 
a(k him, if he did not think it entirely confident 
with his paternal character, to reform' any diforders, 
or abufes that have happened in his family, and in 
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the way he thinks beft. When he was convinced 
of the propriety of fuch a conduft, I would give him 
a ftiort detail of the principal of thofe diforders, the 
fuperftition, for inftance, the injuflice, intemper- 
ance, fenfuality, fclfi(hnefs, and other vices, which 
have prevailed, and then go to inform him ; — That 
there have appeared men in different ages and places 
of the world, who have undertaken to inftruft and 
reform their brethren, the family of God, both by 
their precepts and example. Among others, I would > 
mention Socrates, as one of thofe reformers, who 
flrongly inculcated the principles of natural religion, 
and recommended, by a fteady virtue, the duties of 
private and focial life ; and who chofe rather to die, 
than meanly betray the honeft caufe in which he 
was embarked. Then I would tell him of others 
of a higher order, who were fent by a more fpecial 
providence, fuch as Noah, Abraham, Mofes, and 
others, whether they went by the name of Patriarchs, 
or Prophets, or Lawgivers, who appear to have 
been raifed up from time to time, by the common 
Father of all, to recall mankind to the practice of re- 
ligion and virtue; and endeavour all along, to point 
out to him the fitnefs of what thofe illuftrious per- 
fons did or taught, to the particular circumftances 
of the times and places, in which they lived. When 
he has comprehended this, I would at length lead up 
his mind to the divineft Teacher that ever appeared in 
the world, and who flood in a higher relation to the 
Father and Governor of it, than any preceeding 
• one ; a perfon fuperior to them all in the dignity of 
his nature, the purity of his cha rafter, and great- 
nefs of his office ; who, by a train of miraculous 
and beneficent works, greater than any that were 
wrought by the others, confirmed the truth of his 
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million from God ; and fet on foot a more univerfal 
reformation than had been either attempted or exe* 
cuted by any former meflenger, by an afloniibing 
change in the manners of thofe who became fincere 
converts: a perfon, in fine, in all refpeXs, themoft 
patient martyr for the doctrine he taught, and the 
brighteft pattern of the laws he explained to man- 
kind. As it will be eafy to convince him, that new 
connexions and relations introduce a new fet of 

obligations and duties *, for inftance, that the 

relation of a parent or friend requires a particular 
train of duties correfpondent to thofe charaXers — 
in like manner, he will eafily comprehend that he 
ought to venerate thofe illuftrious charaXers of an- 
tiquity who undertook the reformation of mankind, 
and to have a grateful fenfe of their beneficence — 
and therefor that fo great a benefaXor to mankind, 
as the Saviour of the world, mud merit the higheft 
faith, veneration, gratitude and love; and, as in* 
veiled with the charaXer of a Meflenger from the 
great Father of all, calls for deep attention and fub* 
million from all. In order to convince him of the 
truth and dignity of his charaXer, I would Ihew him 
the need mankind of all nations, even the mod civi- 
lized, have of inftruXion, and of every expedient 
and motive to imprefs on their minds a fenfe of re- 
ligion, and to reclaim them from fuperftition and 
vice to piety and virtue — and how admirably the 
religion of Jefus is adapted to thofe ends ; — . and 
how fuited to the conflitution and neceflities of hu- 
man nature in it’s prefent degenerate Hate. And 
therefor, would I begin with inftruXing him in the 
internal evidence of his religion— that he eflablilhes 
moral praXice on the purity of the heart, and the 
government of one’s felf,-«-ipakes love to ourfelves. 
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the mod interefting principle of our nature, the 
flandard of our regards and conduct towards others: 
— that he recommends the love of our neighbour 
and of mankind in genera], in contradiftin&ion to 
partial and national attachments, which were, for the 
mpft part, private and felfifli leagues of the few a- 
gainft the many ; and calls back the whole family of 
God, of all nations, from the loweft idolatry and 
fuperftition, and from the love of the world and 
the dregs of fenfuality, to the acknowlegement 
and love of the fupreme God and father of all, 
and the pra&ice of univerfal virtue, under a fenfe 
of his authority ; alluring them of pardon upon 
their return to their duty and amendment of life, 
and opening to their view the awful folemnity of 
a future judgment, by which an exatt diftribution 
of rewards and punilhments will be made, ac- 
cording to their relpeftive behaviour in the prefent 
ftate, and an immortal exiftence confequent to it, 
of which exidence he himfelf was a vifible proof, by 
riling from the dead. 

As thofe fafts will engage the pupil’s curiofity, 
and open a large fund of farther inftru&ion to his 
mind ; when he has thoroughly digefted thefe, the 
gradual openings of his underftanding will, in due 
time, prepare him for taking in the whole of the 
great method of redemption. When he is arrived at 
this period, it will give us a proper occafion of en~ 
quiring, in our future conventions, into the mod 
effectual means of communicating to him fuch im- 
portant knowlege. 

He may be farther informed, that we have an ac- 
count of this eminent perfon, or a hiftory written 
in the mod Ample and artlefs manner by his contem- 
poraries, who heard his divine doctrines, and were 
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witnefles to his marvellous works, and who are 
cited by fucceeding writers — and that this account 
is, in the main, allowed to be genuine, by the con* 
feflion of that, and fucceeding ages — that this per- 
- fon was fpoken of in the mod ancient writings in 
the world, long before his appearance — had parti- 
cular characters given of him, by which he might be 
known — and the time of his appearance plainly 
marked out, and that all thofe characters and cir* 
cuqadances foretold of him, unite in him in the mod 
exaCt and punctual manner ■ -That many perfons 
eminent for their piety and virtue appeared before 
him, who not only intimated his coming, but by 
their indruClions and example prepared the world 
for his reception— -that thofe perfons, amidd a ge- 
neral idolatry and defection from. the law of reafon, 
paid their reverence and homage only to the father 
and governor of the world, and declared, by their 
remanflrances as well as example, againd the fuper- 
ftitious practices of the times in which they lived— 
That, on this account, he chofe to enter into a pe- 
culiar relation to them, and promifed fpecial advan- 
tages and bleflings to them and their poderity, on 
their account — That the'ir tedimony and practice 
were fufficient to continue the belief and worfhip of 
the one .true God, while mankind lived moflly in 
fmall focieties and feparate families — but that a king- 
dom of worfhippers and fervers of the mod high 
God became neceflary, when men were formed into 
larger communities and dates, to be a danding mo- 
nument againd the prevailing idolatry and corrupti- 
on of the red of the world ; and the depofitaries of 
thofe records which foretold the appearance of that 
illudrious perfon, who was finally to dedroy ido- 
latry, and introduce the lad great difpenfaupn of 
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heaven y — That idolatry was always connected with 
vice and unnatural crimes, and therefor the fecuring 
againft it was cutting off thofe vices in the root, 
which fprang from it; — That, in railing fences a* 
gainft idolatry, the Deity chofe to treat the people 
who were to be barriers againft it, according to their 
peculiar genius, education and circumftances ; and 
therefor gave them fuch laws as were like to be the 
moft effectual prefervatives againft it, and were the 
beft adapted to the weak apprehenfions and carnal 
turn of mankind ; and efpecially of thofe who had 
been educated among idolaters, and inured to fervi- 
tude : — -That it was fit that a nation of fer’vants of 
the moft high God, and who alone continued to ac- 
knowledge him in oppofition to all rivals, fhould have 
particular privileges and marks of divine regard ; and 
that they fhould be rewarded or punifhed, as they 
were dutiful fubje&s to their king, and obfervant of 
his laws, or otherwife. He may be informed, by a 
detail of fafts, that this attually happened, — that 
they were profperous and triumphant over their e— 
nemies, while they continued loyal to their king, 
but, when they degenerated into idolatry, and the 
vices generally accompanying it, they were over- 
come and led captive by their enemies — and thofe 
different ftates did always regularly keep pace with 

their national integrity or corruption : That 

though after their captivity they did not again fink 
into that idolatry, for which they had been fo often 
chaftized, and the vices connected with it ; yet they 
departed entirely from the fpirit of their law, which 
they partly explained away, and partly buried under 
a load of traditions — and fuftituted either a ftrift~ 
regard to it’s ritual obfervations, and fometimes to 
their own childifh additions to it, or elfe a mere external 
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decorum of behaviour in the place of internal purity 
and rettitude of manners : — That a new fpecies of 
idolatry, covetoufnefs, and a total devotion to fenfe 
and the world, fucceeded to the other which they 
had forfaken : — That they not only difregarded, but 
even flew thofe meffengers who were fent from time 
to time to reform them — and became ripe for the 
appearance of that great Prophet who had been pro- 
mil'ed to their fathers, and threatened them with a 
general cataflrophe of their nation if they would not 
repent, and amend their manners : — That therefor 
they were a ftanding proof to, the reft of the world, 
of the unity of God, and his fuperintendency over 
human affairs, that he hates fu perdition and vice, 
and loves their contraries — And confequently, the 
Jewifh polity was calculated to lead mankind to the 
acknowlegemenrand fervice of the one God and Fa- 
ther of all ; and by fo doing, to pave the way for 
that kingdom of univerfal righteoufnefs, which was 
to be eftablilhed by his Son. 

This, gentlemen, is a Iketch, and but a rude one, 
of the method by which I would endeavour to in- 
troduce our pupil to a knowlege of the grand out- 
lines of revelation, and prepare his mind for fublimer 
views. 

While he is going over the feripture-ftory, which 
his tutor may divide into fmall portions, like fo 
many leffons of philofophy ; beginning as early as 
the creation and fall of man, and the feveral difpen- 
fations confequent to them, and obviating the diffi- 
culties as he goes along, I would reprefen t to him 
the vaft difference between this and all other hiftory . 
— That whereas, the latter gives only a naked view 
of the fatts, this opens the deflgns of providence, 
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and explains by what methods the great Matter and 
Defigner of all executes his fchemes — That whereas 
profane bittory leads us to admire the perfons of 
great conquerors, and dazzles us with the (plendor 
of their aftions in fubduing kingdoms, and running 
with rapidity from one conqueft to another ; the 
(acred books Ihew them as only inttruments in the 
hands of providence, and merely fubfervient to the 
wife and great ends of the divine government of the 
world ; and exhibit them to us under the unamiable 
image of lions, tygers, leopards, etc. which mark 
their way with horror and confufion, and live by 
blood and carnage — That, in the rife and fall of 
kingdoms and empires, was carried on the great 
Plan which the common and all-wife Parent of the 
univerfe had formed for the government of the 
world in general, and with a fpecial regard to the 
kingdom of his Son — Add to all, that, as the fu- 
preme governor has not finilhed his work, the de- 
ttiny of kingdoms and ftates is ftill regulated with a 
view to the fame plan, and does wholly depend on 
the wifdom and power of the Almighty. 

Such views will open and enlarge the pupil’s 
mind, and imprefs him with fuch a deep fenfe of the 
immediate and conftant fuperintendency and provi- 
dence of an all-wife and perfect mind, as will be a 
ftrong guard againft -the influence of vice, and a 
mighty fupport to the principles of natural religion. 
Such an afloni(hing train of fenfible atts of divine 
wifdom, power, and goodnefs as mutt then appear 
in the difpenfations of providence, will exhibit to 
him the moft amiable and awful idea of the charac- 
ter of the great governor, and give him ftronger and 
more lading impreflions of the divine attributes, 
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than he could have by any refined abftraft notions 
with which a mailer can poffefs him. 

But. though I thus recommend a religious educa- 
tion, I would not foar fo high into the fublimer re- 
gions of divinity, as to forget to Infpire him with 
the principles of humanity ; but rather make the the- 
olpgical dlfcipline filpport the other, and bind its 
obligations the clofer. 

I wifh, fajd Eugenio, our divine has not proceed, 
ed too fail with his theological inftitutions, and be- 
gun where he ought rather to have ended. I doubt 
much whether the young mind, immerfed in fenfe, 
and unaccuftomed to intelle&ual refearches, be a 
proper fubjeft to receive fpiritual impreflions, or 
enter upon fuch fublime fpeculations as Hiero would 
have us believe it is. For my part, I fiiould think 
It. more expedient to let it be well verfed in the 
plainer elements of humanity, before it meddled 
with thofe folemn and awful, myfferies of religion 
which regard the divine nature and providence. 
"What makes me think the more caution neceffary 
here is, left the unbounded curiofity of my pupil 
(hould ftart more difficulties than is in my power, 
1 or any man’s to folve. Should one, in fuch a cafe, 
have recourfe to pure authority to flop the young 
fceptic’s mouth, this would offend againft the noble 
rule of culture preferibed by Philander, and intro- 
duce a flaviffi reliance on authority in matters of 
the greateft iqiportance. I (hould not chufe there- 
for to raife more difficulties than I could fairly folve. 
And not to attempt to lay them, were to baffle that 
laudable principle of curiofity we feek to encourage. 
Befides, as we can only judge of the divine nature 
by way of analogy with our own, it feems the moft 
natural and eafy way of proceeding, to begin with 
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the ftudy of this, and it’s various relations and du- 
ties ; when thefe are thoroughly underftood, we 
may then, with more fafety, and, I conceive ad- 
vantage too, rife to the contemplation of higher na- 
tures. And this, Hiero himfelf feemed to confefs 
at his fetting out, when he faid that we muft afcend 
from the effect to the caufe. 

I muft confefs, replied Hiero, there is a good 
deal of fhrewdnefs in Eugenio’s obfervation; but 
nothing, however contrary, as far as I can fee, to 
what I had principally in view, and thought necef- 
fary to fuggeft. Among the various relations in 
which man ftands, I thought that which he bears to 
his Maker, a principal one ; and therefore, the fooner 
he could be made acquainted with it, and thofe du- 
ties which refult from it, I reckoned he would bid 
the fairer for afting his part well in every other rela- 
tion of life. For piety, when kept unmixt with 
fuperftition and enthufiafm, was always, and was 
univerfally confeffed to be a true friend and fupport 
to virtue. However, I think I fufficiently obviated 
Eugenio’s difficulty, by premiGng, that we were to 
proceed in reafoning with our pupil only from fuch 
principles as he already knew, and not feek to in- 
fufe opinions, much lefs irnpofe reafons, before he 
was able to apprehend them. But if we delay to lay 
materials before the mind, becaufe difficulties may 
arife that fhall puzzle the mod fubtile head, I am 
afraid this argument proves too much, viz. that we 
muft lie ftill and do nothing ; there being fcarce any 
fubjeft of enquiry, in which the ingenious fubtilty 
of children may not fuggeft more queftions than the 
wifeft man can anfwer. After all, I agree with Eu- 
genio thus far, that the better they underftand their 
f S 2 
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own nature and its connections, the moie eafily they 
will apprehend the nature and providence of God. 

Having laid, therefor, faid Sophron, the founda- 
tions of piety ; after what manner, Hiero, would 
you next proceed ? 

I would endeavour, refumed Hiero, to draw fome 
of the principal lines of religion and virtue upon 
the tender mind. For thefe, if they are not conge- 
nial with the mind, may certainly be very early 
ftamped upon it. And when the firft impreffions 
are once early made, it is almoft inconceivable with 
what difficulty and reluCVance they are afterwards 
effaced. The firft lineaments of virtue I would draw 
upon the fufceptible foul are thefe. — A regard for truth , 
obedience to parents and teacher s, a ju/l fenfe of right 
and wrong, ' and of the dignity of human nature ; 
a flri£l temperance , a general humanity , and especi- 
ally love to one's country , and diligence or induflry 
in bujinefs : add to all, a deep fenfe of religion , 
and of the duties and obligations which it in- 
cludes ; virtues which are the native fources of pri- 
vate happinefs, and of infinite importance to fociety. 

Upon thefe, gentlemen, I (hall be glad to hear 

your opinion. 

As it was now pretty late, we agreed to re- 
fer the confideration of thefe fubjefts to another 
' time. 
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A S walking is none of the lead pleafures of life, 
I frequently indulge myfelfin wandering over 
fo pleafant a part of the country as lies about N * * *. 
The blooming and various afpefts of nature are » 
real enjoyment, while I give way to a my-ftical fort 
of admiration, and vifit her fhrines with rapture al- 
naoft ever anew. The other morning, having dart- 
ed early, I got into the fields before the fun was up, 
and while the dawn- did, if I may fay fo, fomewhat 
imbrowrr the face of nature, and; as Shakefpear has 
it, dapple the drowfy eaft with fpots of grey. The 
ftillnefs of the fcene added to its folemnity, the birds 
were beginning to awake, a dun' -obfcurity over- 
fliadowed the mountains and groves ; every thing 
tended tocompofe the mind, and quiet its paflions. 
The ftreaks of light began at length to fpread ir» 
fleecy rings over the horizon, intimating the ap- 
proach of day; the fcene brightened by degrees, and 
as it brightened, the creatures feemed to feel more 
life and vigour. The mild dawn of the eaft was 
ftrcceeded by a redder flufh, till at laft the fun arofe 
and poured the whole flood of day upon us. I, im- 
mediately, felt his chearful influence, by the fprightly 
flow of fpirks he raifed, and was half tempted to> 
entertain fome kind of refpeft for fo glorious a crea- 
ture, whofe appearance, like the prefence of fome- 
fuperior nature, feemed to awaken and gladden the 
whole fcene. Thehillshad their tops gildedaswith flam- 
mg gold, the valleys feemed to rife to the eye, as the 
fhadows went off, the rivulets gliftered with moreluftra 
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and tranfparency ; the birds mounted aloft, and as 
they foared upwards, poured forth untaught har- 
mony ; the beads were rouled from their lodges, 
the various infers fpread out their wings in the 
morning ray, and the woods refounded with divers 
echoes. AH nature feemed to breathe and live. 
The cfle&s of the fun’s prefence were fo confidera* 
ble on me, and every other creature and objcft a- 
bout roe, that I thought it no bard matter to ac- 
count for the deifying of fo confpicuous an objefk 
by ignorant mortals. Such fplendor, as overpowers 
our fight, not only dazzles, but aftonifties us. And 
wonder or aftonifhmect eafily runs up into adora- 
tion, efpedaUy when we know not the caufe. This 
benign and difFufive influence is fo great on our 
world, that gratitude would naturally mix with ve- 
neration, and both, when united, produce Come 
kind of homage to the fountain of. fo much warmth 
and beneficence. This progrefs of the mind is fo 
natural, that we find the worfhip paid fo the fun 
was among the earliefl kind of idolatry ; and that it 
fprung up firft in the eaft, where an unclouded Iky 
and advantageous fituation favoured the obfervation 
of the heavens. 

■ While I wandered over the dewy ground, and 
was admiring the bloomy verdure of the grafs and 
rifing corn, I was furprized with a voice at a little 
difiance, which made me turn towards it. I had 
no fooner looked about, than I perceived Hiero, our 
divine, on the other fide of a row of elms, engaged 
in profound meditation by hipifelf, and venting his 
foliloquies with an audible voice. He flood on a 
little eminence, from whence he had a pretty large 
view around him. Sometimes his eyes were fixed 
on the fields below, at other times he raifed them to 
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heafen with a devout kind of ardour ; his right 
hand was ftretched out in a fprightly declaiming atti- 
tude, and in his left he held a book. He feemed fo 
deeply intent, and riveted in thought, that I appre- 
hend I might fafely over-hearhis philofophic effufiona 
without danger of interrupting them. I fatisfied my 
notions of decency, by refle&ing, that as Hiero had 
no miftrefs but Nature, I might prefume he would 
difcover no fecrets, but what every rival might hear, 
without the imputation of an impertinent curioftty. 
Accordingly, fitting down on the bank of the river, 
I took out pen and ink, and wrote down in charac- 
ters, the following rhapfody,- as it ftreamed from 
his lips. 

“ — It muft be fo. Elfe why fuch harmony in 
u their operations, and conftancy in their effe&s ? 
** Can beings concur in efficacy, which never united 
** in defign, without Tome common hand of confe- 
« deracy, or combining caufe ? Can chance be the 
« parent of uniformity which never fails, or fate 
'*< gave birth to infinite variety ? The feveral parts 
“ of this material frame, how diftant foever in fitu- 
** ation, and different in their matter andcompofi- 
“ tion, do yet operate continually on each other, 
“ and concur, by foroe mighty, though/mvifible in* 
« fluence, to the produttion of the fame falutary 
^ effefts. What influence our earth may have 011 
“ it’s fellow planets, or how far it’s reaction may 
** affeft the fun, I cannot tell; but furely I feel the 
u kindly heat of that bright luminary, infpiring me 
« with more than ufual gladnefs. Nor on me alone 
« is his bounty fo efficacious* The other creatures 
« partake his enlivening energy. To him the vege- 
« table tribes owe all their bloom and beauty. It 
* is his piercing ray, which entering the fertile 
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“ mould, ripens the viral fap, and exalts it inttf the 
“ flender tubes, open to receive it, after the rare- 
“ fadtion of the internal air, that was comprefled by 
“ the cold of night. This nutritive juice, being 
« attradled along the minute canals, (hoots up in 
« branches, expands into leaves, burfls out into 
gems, and cloathes them with all their blufhing 
honours. What power is it then, which unites 
thefe diftant parts of nature, and adapts their mu- 
tual influences in fuch nice proportion l Who 
•< fupplied this fountain of light and heat, with his 
« genial and inexhaufted treafure, and who difpenfes 
“ it with fuch munificent, yet wife profufion ? 
“ Thofe objedls are certainly too remote, to have 
« combined, by mutual concert, towards producing 
« one joint efFedf. Befldes, what inftruments or 
« meflengers could pafs between them, to fettle their 
diftindt powers and times of operation ? Yet thefe 
** never interfere with eaeh other, but confpire with 
u afloni(hing harmony in the propagation and growth 
« of plants and animals. Parts therefor they muft 
« be of a common fyflem, and fome mighty hand 
« muft hold them together, by a powerful, though 
« unfeen chain. Whoelfe can repair the fun’s con- 
« tinual decays, and diftribute his bounties in nunr* 
** ber, weight and meafure ? Nor is it the fun a- 
« lone that muft be leagued in friendly union with 
« the vegetable and animal tribes. A large concur- 
« rence of other caufes, a right temperature of earth, 
« and air, and water, and feafons is neceflary to 
« the life and health of the numerous inhabitants. 
«* that are maintained on our globe. 1 None of thefe 
« parts are detached from the others, or independent 
** of them. The earth fupports the plants ; air 
and water nourifti them > the plants fupply the 
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** animals with food ; thefe are fubordinate to each 
‘‘ other, and all are fubjeXed to the elements in 
which they refide. In them they live, and to 
them they refign their refpeXive natures. Thefe 
“ elements compofe one common mafs, and are go* 

“ verned by the fame laws. All nature, therefor, 

** is one wondrous piece, one confpiring whole . 

« That it’s different, and fometimes jarring, parts 
lt fhould co-operate for the prefervation and benefit 
u of fuch infinitely diverfified creatures, befpeaks ' 
** an onenefs of defign, and muft require the pre- 
“ fence and overfight of fome power equal to that 
** defign. The feveral creatures are all confined to 
u their refpeXive elements, nor can any of them 
u aX beyond their own province. It muft therefor 
u be fome fuperior nature, who, uncircumfcribed 
u by time or fpace, pervades the univerfe, and is 
** intimately prefent with the whole extent of nature. 

** Whoever this univerfal Being is, he muft be at 
“ the head of things, fupreme in wifdom as in power, 

** the author and mover of the whole ; who in* 

“ fpires it’s powers, preferves it’s connexions, and, 

« feeing all his works from the banning to the 
K end, conduXs their operations with an unerring 
** hand, to perfeXion and happinefs. Through 
** what an afeending fcale of being and beauty, am • 
“ I led to recognize a governing nature, or univer- 
tl fal mind, who filled up every link of the ira- 
“ menfe feries, and bid the feveral orders move up* 

“ wards, and fucceed each other in endlefs progref- 
“ fion, and all be happy in each fucceffive ftation to 
« the utmoft extent of their capacity and condition f 
« From rude and unformed, I rife to polifhed, and 
« almoft breathing matter. From hence I afeend, 

** through the various tribes of vegetation, till fcarce 
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“ any chafm is left between the fenfible plant, and 
** the ftupid flaell-fifh which adheres to its native 
“ rock, through almoft infinite orders of animal 
u life, till inftin& well nigh co-incides with reafon, 
if and the brute is refining into man ; whofe fuperi- 
u our frame points out intelligence, wifdom and 
<( activity. Man feems to (land on the utmoft 
“ verge- of the material world, and <q lift his 
‘‘ head with high ambition into that of fpirits. 
u What orders of intelligence may lie beyond the 
“ human rank, and fill up the imrisenfe interval be* 
<( tween Deity -and this middle limit of exifteoce, 
u who can tell ? To us the upper end of the feale, 
and the intermediate links, are veiled in darkftefs* 
u But I know enough to convince me, that I am 
<l of heavenly extraction, and allied to infinite per* 
‘‘ . feet ion. This perUhable ftuff which l carry a* 
bout me, I borrowed from the earth on which I 
tl tread, and there I muft fbon lay it down. But 
** whence this cjuicknefs and range of thought ? This 
flight of imagination and divinity of reafon i 
t( Whence but from the fource of all intelligence 
** and wifdon^ But a while fince, his minifter, the 
** fun, fpread a chearful warmth through my mor- 
** tal frame; now nrethinks I feel more divine fen* 
‘‘ fations pervading my immortal part. Who then 
kindled this celeftial fire? Who lighted up this 
“ confcioufnefs of my higher relation, and taught my 
“ bofom to beat with inexpreflible joy ? Who but 
** God, infpiring God, that kind and gentle Being, 
“ whofe fupreme delight is to diflfufe happinefs for 
ever, and whofe bounty extends to all, without 
** partiality or envy?, r . . 

Here Hiero, paufing a while, began to raife his 
voice ftill higher, lifted up his eyes and both his 
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hands to heaven ; and I could perceive a brighter 
flufti animating his countenance, when he thus con- 
tinued : . • 

u G amiable and perfect Nature ! Thou fovereign 
u and univerfal Mind ! Eternal fpring of wifdom 
u and order ! How ftupendous are thy works ! 
“ What frugality amid infinite profufion ? What 
“ complicated effefts are produced by the fimpleft 
tf caufes ? The fun, bright image of thy immenfe 
** benignity ! not only enlivens the animal, but 
* l fupports the vegetable world, and ripen9 and pre- 
** pares matter for all the purpofes of life and vege- 
tf tation. Nor is our earth the only partaker of 
** his munificence. Thou commandeft him, O 
“ univerfal parent! to enlighten and chear fur- 
“ rounding worlds by the perpetual diffufion of his 
“ bounties. His prefence, like to thine, difpels 
* l darknefs and forrow, and infufes fecret ravifii- 
ment into the heart. His extinction would bring 
on an univerfal gloom and horror infupportable. 
** The air, that yielding and expanfive element, 
** like the breath of God, not only feeds and nou- 
“ rifhes the vaft variety of living creatures, but even 
the vegetative tribes, which could not fubfift 
u without this common pabulum. What wonders 
« are performed by that fimple engine, the power 
** of gravitation or attraftion, by which the huge 
** machinery of nature is linked in inviolable uni- 
** on,* and the vaft worlds of matter continue fuf- 
** pended and balanced in perfeft equilibrium ! O 
** almighty Former ! To it, thy prime minifter in 
« •* our world, we owe the ftability of our moun- 

** tains, the current of our rivers, the afcent of our 
«« fprings and vapours, which defcend by the fame 
« influence in rains, to refrefh and fruCtify the earth. 
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u To it we owe our tides, which keep the im- 
“ menfe collection continually frefh and wholefome ; 
“ and the afcent of the nourifhing juices to the tops 
** of the higheft trees. To it are we indebted for 
** the force of our pumps, the vigour of our ma- 
“ chines, and the indifloluble cohefion of bodies. 
“ In this wonder-working power, I recognize thy 
“ being, and univerfal providence ; a power which 
t{ penetrates the eflence and inmoft particles of bo- 
" dies, combines the remoteft ohjefts in mutual 
44 fympathy and concord ; and, operating by un- 
44 mechanic forces, produces the moil perfect me- 
(t chanifm of a world ! In contemplating thefe in- 
44 ferior wheels and movements of this beauteous 
44 and ever-moving machine, let me adore the al«. 
** mighty Mover, who imprefled, and ever imprefles 
4< the mighty never-failing energy, by which the 
“ whole creation continues always fair and flo.urifh- 
*• ing ! The immenfity of thy works befpeaks Thee 
44 immenfely great, and poflefTed of univerfal domi- 
44 nion. Their conveniency and ufefulnefs to thy 
“ creatures, difcover thee exuberant in goodnefs. 
44 And indeed how numerous and diverfitied thy 
44 offspring ! O thou parent of being and of beauty, 
u The vegetable ‘ train confefs thy bounty, while 
44 from the earth’s nutritious breads they fuck the 
44 vital fpirit that feeds their tender and lovely forms. 
44 "When they wither and feem to die, the returning 
44 fun, the unwearied minifter of thy beneficence, 
recalls them into life, and makes them rife bloom- 
41 ing from corruption and decay. For the grofs 
44 particles of the fertile glebe, being prepared in the 
44 exquifite laboratory of nature, anddiftilled through 
44 its wonderful alembics, the pores of the furviving 
44 root, they are refined into a purer fubfiance, and 
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u fublimed into a fine ethereal fpirit. Beautiful \- 
* f mage of that circulation of nature, and converfi- 
44 on of forms, by which the face of things is con- 
* tinually renewed, the'waftesof nature fupplied, 
44 and decay made the parent of life and vigour ! 
44 Infinite races and fuccefiions of animals fpring 
44 from thy goodnefs, and every corner of thy wide 
“ domain fwarms with life and new creation ; as if 
44 thou waft afraid, left any of thy unemployed 
44 treafures Ihould be loft, and thy bounties be un- 
44 tafted, and unenjoyed. Nicely is the oeconomy 
“ of every creature adjufted to its rank and make, 
44 and exquifitely formed for imbibing its proper fatis- 
44 fa&ions. How curioufly is each of them armed 
44 againft the dangers, to which their fituation ex* 
44 pofes them, by proper inftin£b, or weapons of 
44 defence i The parts how admirably framed for 
44 continuing the fpecies, fo that nature is ever team* 
44 ing with new births, to repair the breaches made, 
44 and maintain the fucceffion of beings, who are 
44 to live, and be happy on her inexhauftible itores! 
44 But chief on man haft thou fliowered diftinguithed 
44 goodnefs? His outward frame how fair, how 
44 erefl and formed for contemplation 1 Cloathed 
44 with manly dignity and ftrength, or elfe foftened 
44 with milder grace, and alluring fmiles fpread 
44 through every feature. It was Thou, O Parent 
44 of love, who taughteft the human race to charm 
44 with fuch expreftive fweetnefs, and ordained’ft the 
44 paflions to vibrate from heart to heart with har- 
44 mony fo refponfive ; by thofe endearing bands 
44 linked him with the partners of his nature in friend* 
** ly and enchanting union. Thou haft placed 
44 him a fpettator of thy majcftic works above 
Vol. I. T 
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" and below, and by ftamping on his mind 
“ the features of divinity, fuperior thought and 
u reafon, haft given him to recognize his relation 
tl to Thee his eternal Parent. Thou haft fettled 
“ that poife I perceive amid ft the various powers 
“ of my compounded frame; thou haft planted 
tf thofe generous feelings in the human breaft, which, 
“ being duly cultivated, , yield unfailing rapture, 
u and by forming man to a fyropathy with univer- 
** fal nature, haft allowed him to tafte the plea- 
11 fures of divinity. Let him gratefully acknow- 
lt lege his obligations to his fupreme BenefafVor, 
u and adore the bounteous hand that crowned him 

** with fuch glory and excellence of nature.” 

“ Here the infpired divine ended his rhapfody, and 
coming down the hill, pafled direflly by me, with- 
out ever minding me : fo that I quietly followed him 
home, refolved to impart my morning entertain- 
ment to the gentlemen of our fociety. 

The fociety met in the evening in the garden, 
where, after walking up and down for fome time, 
we afcended the artificial mount, which is on tbc 
weft fide, and from whence, there is a profpeft of 
the furrounding fields. It has a convenient feat on 
the fummit, and is covered a top with a light airy 
dome, open on every fide, and fupported by a few 
(lender pillars. Here we had a charming landfcape 
of green lawns, fhady thickets, and the river, on 
which the fun difperfed his feeble beams, gave t 
the appearance of Ihining glafs. The flocks were 
now returning to the folds, the cows with full ud- 
ders, the Iambs bleating, and frifking about, the 
horfes neighing, and capering wantonly. The 
maids followed with their milk -pails and chearful 
looks, and ftili enlivened the fcene. The flowers 
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breathed their evening fragrance all around, the fun 
grew broader, and his beams, in which millions of 
creatures were playing, became fainter as he ' ap- 
proached the horizon, till at length he difappeared 
from our fight; but left us an ample horizon, 
deeply tinftured and illuminated wit!? various hues, 
by the refra&ion of his rays. We took our feats 
in this delightful eminence, and were entertaining 
ourfelves with thofe beauties of nature and ftill life, 
of which we had then fo agreeable a profpeft ; when, 

I told the company I would divert them, if they 
chofe it, by reading to them a philofophic rhapfody 
I had wrote that morning, in the open fields, about 
the time of fun-rifing. They were pleafed with the 
propofal ; upon which I read to them the aforefaid , 
philofophic rhapfody of Hiero’s, with bis addrefs to 
the genius and parent of nature. I prefaced it with 
telling them, that they would not relifti the eftufion 
throughly, unlefs they faw the Rhapfodift in his rav- 
ing attitude, with his eyes up-lifted, his hands out- 
ftretebed, his face glowing with a (acred kind of en- 
thufiafm, and himfelf (landing upon a rifing ground, 
emitting bis raptures, not quite unlike the prieftefs 
of Apollo, as (he flood on the infpiring tripod.— 
The gentlemen heard me out, with deep attention; 
when Hiero, who could fcarce refrain himfelf from 
interrupting the recital every now and then, thus 
broke filence. > 

I much doubt, gentlemen, that the rhapfodift is 
not a little obliged to the reciter, for the diftinft- 
nefs and coherence of the rhapfody. I am afraid 
the heat of an extempore tranfport would Icarce 
have produced a piece of reafoning, which feems to 
bang together, and which does not want its colour* 

T 2 
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ing and imagery, unlefs it had been laboured and 
wrought up by the cool touches of the clofet. 

It is hardly fair in Hiero, faid Sophron, to fup- 
pofe that Simplicius has, all along, been amufing us 
with a fancifu^tale of a fcene which never exifted; 
nor do I think it, with my friend’s leave, quite po- 
lite, to aflert pofitively, that a warm imagination, 
kindled to an uncommon degree, by the mild fplen- 
dour of a morning fun, and a full profpeft of na- 
ture, in its mod verdant drefs and amiable attitudes, 
amidft the confenting chorus of the animal creation, 
may not have cart off a beautiful and well connected 
rhapfodv, during that fudden glow of fancy, with- 
out waiting for cooler meditation. I apprehend the 
mind is moft fruitful and vigorous in its conceptions, 
when it is hurried on by fuch a fudden impulfe, and 
extacy of imagination, if I may call it fo. 

I am not, replied Hiero, fo pofitive in my opini- 
on, from any mean conception of our friend’s abi- 
lities, but from a fenfe of my own incapacity of 
r’ apfodizing fo coherently. This morning, as I was 
walking in the fields pretty early, I remember I fell 
into a fudden efFufion, fomething like this but now 
recited by Simplicius ; I do not know likewife, but 
in the warm emotion I then felt, I may have given 
voice and accent to the fallies of my fancy, perhaps 
more than I ought to have done in the open fields: 
but if my friend was there unknown to me, and 
liftened to my foliloquy, and means to have repeated 
to you, what I then loofely threw out, let him ftand 
forth and fay fo. For my part, I here honeftlv 
confefs, I can diftinguifh but a few, a very few 
features of my production ; the reft are his own, 
and he has given fhapelinefs and proportion to the 
whole. 
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Since Hiero, fubjoined I, has put me to the que* 
ftion, I rnoft frankly confefs the innocent fraud I 
was guilty of, in liftening to my friend’s private ef- 
fuflons, and taking them down in (horttiand in the 
belt manner I could ; without pretending to add to, 
or take from, that flow of fancy which he then in* 
duiged. I hope, gentlemen, that you, whom I 
have entertained at our friend’s expence, will be my 
patrons, and make an apology for the theft I have 
committed. 

Surely, faid Sophron, Hiero cannot be offended 
that you have done him, as he acknowleges himfelf^ 
more than juftice. If you have really improved u« 
pon his fentiments, he is too good-natured to envy 
his friends the entertainment to which he gave occa- 
fion, by affording at leaf! the unwrought materials. 
But if he has only given a fair recital of your morn- 
ing raptures, you will forgive the expreflion, I hope 
you will excufe him for having (hewn us fo amiable 
a (pecimen, how philofophers, if they do noj, at 
•le 3 ft ought to fpend their mornings. 

I protefl, gentlemen, refumed Hiero, this is 
downright perfecution. I fhall hardly forgive Sim- 
plicius, for having ferved me fuch a trick, — to at- \ 
tend as he has done to a man in a raving fit, and 
pofture too ; with all the marks of madnefs about 
him, to take a copy of his ravings, and then to ex- 
po r e them to his acquaintances, the very firft time he 
fees them — *~And then for you, gentlemen, to defend 
this unkind and unfriendly practice — and to talk 
of one’s foliloquies and raptures, and all that ; as if 
a man were a lunatic or vifionary of the laft age. 
When revelations and divine effnfions were no unufual 
pretence; is, I think, neither fair nor generous in you* 
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Befides, I do not know if one is accountable, when 

, ' I 

fober, for what he has either faid or done, during 
the mad fit. 

For my part, faid Conftant, if what we have now 
heard be raving, I wifti always to rave in that man- 
ner. My fancy feldom lifts me among the clouds, 
or above the ordinary pitch of common fenfe; but 
were it to raife me fo high as it has done my friend, 
and to condutt me through fuch charming fcenes, I 
fhould love much to mount aloft, and go along with 
it whitherfoever it fhould lead me. And let who 
would call me frantic, or vifionary, or. caftle-builder, 

I fhould pofTefs my foul in perfect peace and 

build and rave on. 

I fee no harm, fubjoined Eugenio, in being fome- 
what mad now and then, provided we keep it in our 
own power to return, when we pleafe, to our fo- 
ber fenfes. There are none without their frantic 
excurfions at times, beyond the ordinary meafures 
of life and common fenfe. All the art lies in time* 
ing our madnefs well, or in employing it on harm- 
lefs fubje&s. By giving vent to the frantic humour 
in philofophic ravings, or poetic fallies, which have 
been often thought allied to phrenzy, we (hall, I 
imagine, fooner difcufs the fewel of the diflemper, 
and be in lefs danger of growing delirious in our 
ordinary commerce, and at the expence of others. 

I have often heard of great men cutting capers, and 
playing flrange monkey-tricks in private, and look- 
ing as grave and demure as fenators, when they ap- 
peared in public. The human conftitution will 
fcarce bear a long continued ftretch of uniform, 
fober thinking, and therefor mull be allowed its 
gambols ; unlefs we mean that it fhould lofe the 
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powers of thinking altogether, and become Hark 
mad, through an excefs of fobriety. 

I cannot tell, replied Sophron, whether the 
point (hould be pufhed fo far as Eugenio feems to 
think The mind, without doubt, needs its relax- 
ations, and can no more bear a long, intenfe drain 
of thought or paflion, without maddening a little, 
than the nerves can fuftain long a violent attion or 
preflure, without fome accedes of a fever. But 
that we (hould a&ually indulge certain degrees of 
madnefs, to prevent the being mad in good earned, 

I cannot eafily comprehend. However, if we are 
at any time to give wanton play to thought, oc 
to indulge an uncontrouled fancy, I do not know 
on what the mind can rave more agreeably than on 
the beauties of nature. A mind (truck with the fair, 
or grand, or harmonious in nature, cannot con- 
template thofe forms without emotion, and a cer- 
tain pitch of admiration. And wherever the admi- 
ration runs high, either it is pofleflion, or mud 
create a paffion, which looks fomething tike it. In 
reality, it is an amiable and delightful po(Te(fion ; 
but, like all others, it carries the mind out of its 
wonted courfe, and fires the imagination with con- 
ceptions, of which it is quite incapable at other 
times. In this rapturous (late, obje&s which have 
the (lighred relation or fimilitude to each other, being 
prefented to the mind, are feized by it with an im- 
menfe ardour, and worked up by it into various 
(hapes and combinations, which again draw others 
into the fame vortex, (fuch is the adonilhing attrac- 
tion of our ideas!) and bring along with them a new 
train of imagery ; fo that one is frequently amazed 
by what myderious fympathy the unbidden images . 
arofe. and formed themfelves into- fuch furprizing 
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order and regularity. Whatever activity the mind 
may exert on ftich occafions, it Teems to have little 
command over its own ideas. The quick agitations 
of fancy, and fudden flafhes of oppofite or refem- 
bling images, mull dart Out in interrupted Tallies of 
thought, and frequently in disjointed reafoning9, 
which have the appearance of madnefs and folly, ra- 
ther than of fober reflection. But whoever has ex- 
perienced this kind of pofleflion, upon furveying 
any of nature’s lovely or majeftic Icenes, and has 
been bewildered in the labyrinths of fancy, into 
which thofe views have led him, will, l believe, chufe 
to lay his mind open to all fiich impreflions, and be 
far from checking that noble enthufiafm, which they 
tend naturally to infpire. 

.* I cannot help being furprized, faid Hiero, that the 
generality of people are To little fenfible of thofe Am- 
ple and obvious beauties of nature that environ us 
on all hands, and entertain every fenfe with its pro- 
per pleafures. How few care for getting out of 
the duft or fmoke of a city, into the frefh air of the 
coantryl The mod verdant fields and enamelled 
meadows have no charms for them, no more than 
the rough ftones or dirt of the ftreet ; elfe why do 
even thofe, who are at liberty to make a choice, 
fee k fo feldom to exchange the one for the other ? 
And of thofe, who live in the country, how few 
know how to relifh fuch rural beauties as they daily 
fee; or to enjoy that vernal delight, which almoft 
hrreflfHbly (prings up in the mind in a fine day; 
when nature is drefl in her lovelieft robes, and the 
fun gilds her face with additional Juftre! For my 
part, I cannot go into the fields in fine weather, 
and an unclouded fky. without feeling my heart 
gladdened with the profpett, and falling fomethnes 
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into thofe wild reveries and labyrinths of fancy So- 
phron was mentioning juft now, which give a man 
the afpeft of one pofleft or nature-ftruck. 

I acknowlege, gentlemen, replied Eugenio, the 
profpeft of a beautiful, rich country, like that now 
before us, which yields fine pafture for cattel, and 
plenty of good grain ; where the inhabitants live 
independent, by their own honeft induftry, and 
where none of the neceftaries or conveniences of life 
are wanting, is a delightful fight, and muft rejoice 
the heart of every Briton. But I frankly confefs, 
that I can look at nature in all her bloom, and dreflf- 
cd out, if you will, in every charm that can be fup- 
pofed to allure the eye, without falling into thofe 
extafies ray worthy friends talk of, or growing a dif- 
tratted lover of the beauteous dame. Was nature 
animated now, as (he was in ancient times, with 
deities and graces, were the woods now inhabited 
by dryads and hamadryads, and had one a chance 
to meet a fweet light-footed nymph at every other 
fountain or the end of a walk, I do not queftioil 
but I (hould grow a warm admirer of nature ; and 
might, perhaps, make an elopement too in a morning, 
to fpend an hour or fo with one of thofe fair divini- 
ties ; but ever fince our rigid, cold philofophy, and 
levelling theology, have banhhed thofe powers and 
graces, and dif-peopled the groves and meadows of 
their gay inhabitants, I look at nature with the eyes 
of a philofopher, rather than of a lover ; and like a 
difenchanted knight, imagine myfelf in perfeft foli- 
tude in a defart. - « 

I firmly believe, faid Conftant, Eugenio has 
fpoken his mind very ingen uoufly ; the country is, 
to him, I dare fay, a mere defart indeed, without 
the prefence of fome fair divinity. She alone can 
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change the wildernefs into a charming fcene, and 
miake the fields and fountains, the trees and ri- 
vers look beautiful. There is only one thing I much 
doubt, and that is, whether he would have flatted 
of a morning in fuch a hurry, to keep an appoint- 
ment with one of thofe pretty forms, unlefs they • i 
had been good flefli apd blood. But though the 
world of the ancients may have better fuited the tafte 
of a lover or a poet, as the former bad a chance to 
carry on an intrigue with a more than mortal form, 
and the latter was better fupplied with images and 
machines, to enliven his corapofuions, and extricate 
him when brought to a pinch ; yet I cannot help 
thinking, that, to a true philofopher, the univerfe^ 
unpeopled as it is of thofe imaginary inhabitants, will 
appear more beautiful and auguft, than when the 
whole council of the Gods aflembled on the top of 
Ida, and the monarch himfelf, with his ambroflal 
curls, fbook Olympus to its center. If indeed^ En- 
genio does, as he pretends, look upon the univerfe 
with the eyes of a philofopher,. he will find it peo- 
pled with infinitely greater fwarms of inhabitants, 
than it was thought to be in ancient times ; inhabi- 
tants too, whofe natures are better adapted to the 
elements in which they refide, than were thofe a- 
bodes allotted by the poets and other mythological 
gentlemen to their deities, either fuperior.or fubal- 
tein. As a philofopher, he will difcern an admira- 
ble fubordination of the different ranks of creatures 
lo each other, and of all to the good of the univer- 
fal fyftem. — Things unfolding themfelves by degrees, 
and in a rifing fcaje of progreffion, advancing to- 
wards perfection ; — The laws of nature afting with 
an amazing fimplicity, and yet accomplifhing their 
cffe&s with immenfe vigour and inviolable conflancy. 
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In fliort, there is not the fmalleft portion of the 
univerfe, nor the minuted animal of thofe infinite 
races that fill it, but may furnifh the acuteft phi- 
lofopher with matter for enquiry, not to be ex- 
haufled, and yet daily adonifli him with new difco- 
veries of the fupreme wifdom and beneficence of the 
almighty Geometrician. 

Without entering fo deep into philofophy, faid I, 
as Condant would have us, or confidering the face 
of nature in the political light Eugenio talks of, I 
think it affords a noble and entertaining fpeftacle 
even to the moft fuperficial obferver. The fimpleft 
peafant that walks abroad into the fields, may, if he 
has his fenfes about him, behold with pleafure that 
delicious valley now before us, through which the 
river winds its fmooth and tranfparent dream, a- 
dorned, all along, with wild flowers and trees looftly . 
fcattered on its borders ; yon little eminence beauti* 
fully tufted with wood ; yon empurpled field of 
beans, whofe refrediing odours are wafted to us by 
,the wedern breeze; or yon dately ridge of moun- 
• tains, whofe tops were but a little fince gilded by 
the evening ray. He needs no philofophy, methinks, 
to relifh thele obvious beauties, which nature has 
fcattered fo profufely all around him. His heart 
beats with joy amidd fuch delightful fcenes, while he 
feels every fenfe an inlet to fome new pleafure. Na- 
ture, by cloathing every objeft with fo much beau- 
ty, as well as adapting all fo admirably to the ufes 
of life, meant thereby, to excite in us the fweeteft 
fenfations. Therefor we fulfil that intention, and 
bed fliew our gratitude to the Author of nature, by 
keeping our minds open to all thofe infufions of joy, 
which naturally flow in upon them from his works 
in every quarter. Thefe fatisfaftions may be en* 
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joyed at all times, without any profpett of immediate 
or future gain, fuch as Eugenio fuggefted ; and, 
though they may receive a higher feafoning from 
philofophy, yet they may be highly relilhed by fuch 
as are entirely unacquainted with it. 

I am convinced, fubjoined Sophron, that the 
beauties of nature were exprefsly defigned by the 
all wife author, to aflett the human heart with vari- 
ous fenfations of pleafure ; but I am afraid, gentle- 
men, that, in order to relifh thefe to any pur- 
pofe, the mind mufl be difengaged and in good 
humour; and a tafte for nature (fo to fpeak) mud 
be formed and cultivated. The having fenfes is not 
enough to make us enjoy nature with an original re- 
lifh. An inward eye and ear mufl be gained to per- 
ceive this primitive beauty and harmony, fuch as we 
fiudy to acquire in all the imitative, arts. Without 
thefe, notwithftanding all our other fenfes, nature 
may ftill be to us a rude unlhapely mafs, and its 
fine mufic mere diflonance. The homely plough, 
man, when he walks out to his labours, and draws 
the fragrant breath of the morning, or when the 
fun’s enlivening ray darts upon him from the moun- 
tain’s top, may, perhaps, feel bis heart bound within 
him, and be prompted by a happy concurrence of 
thofe and other delightful objefts, to fing for joy. 
The plodding citizen too, when he elopes into the 
fields on a fummer’s evening, from the fmoke of the 
city, may feel his fenfes ravifhed, and his heart 
gladdened, he does not know how, by the imprefli* 
ons which a mild evening, verdant fields, and the 
frefh air make upon him; but, I believe, I may fay 
that both the citizen and ploughman are afie&ed 
chiefly in a mere mechanical manner ; a brilker flow 
of fpirits is excited by a few natural caufes, while 
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they continue to behold nature with as dupid an in* 
fenfibility, as the ox who treads the grafs. There- 
for, though I will not take upon me to fay, that 
philofophy is neceflary to relifh. nature aright, yet, 
as I Taid , it needs a peculiar tade, the mind mud be 
prepared to enjoy the fimplicity, the innocence, the 
grandeur, the beauty of rural fcenes. But how is 
this to be done ? No otherwife, I conceive, than by 
often withdrawing from the din and hurry of life, 
cading off its cares as much as poflible, hufhing the 
ruder paffions, and being much converfant with 
natural ohjefts, till we feel them in all their force 
and beauty. For, while our thoughts are engrofTed 
.by any particular plan .or fcheme we are purfuing ; 
whild avarice, ambition, love, or any other paffioa 
has an abfolute fway over us, the fields will fmile, 
the trees blofiom, the fountains murmur, the birds 
fing, and nature charm in vain.,. "We (hall enjoy 
nothing but what fooths the favourite paflion. Till 
we enter into ourfelves, recover our inward free- 
dom, and relifh. the innocence and good order of a 
mind, all the fymmetry and grandeur of the univerfe 
will be. unfelt by us ; nay I may fay, that nature 
will appear dained and darkened to us, and we fhall 
be in a dorm amidd the calm of retirement. 

I am much of Sophron’s opinion, faid Hiero, 
that good-humour and a command of the paffions 
are abfolutely neceflary to enjoy nature with an ori- 
ginal and fincere relifh. This health of the mind is 
as necefTary for tadingits proper fatisfadions, as that 
of the body is to die tading of any fenfible pleafures. 
But I am convinced withal, that the frequent con- 
templation of nature is an admirable mean to pro- 
mote this good humour, to lull our cares afleep, 
V O L. I. U 
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and blunt the edge of paflion. When we fee nature 
looking fo fair and flourifhing, a joyful creation 
fwarmtng round U 9 r enjoying each their refpe&ive 
felicities, in guiltlefs peace, pouring forth their wild 
and artlefs notes, and fondly expreffing their mutual 
loves j when we feel the fun’s genial heat ehearing 
our fpirits,' and fiich delicious fragrancy refrefhing 
the fenfe, rauft not every focial and fyftipathizing 
mind harmonize with nature, and rejoice in fuch 
wide-fpread felicity ? The progrefs of the mind in 
fuch a fituation, is charmingly painted by our ad- 
mirable poet, in thefe fublime lines, which I can 
never read without feeling fome degree of that rap- 
ture which muft have fired lys mind when he wrote 
them. 


— Contentment walks 

The funny glade, and feels an inward blifs 
Spring o'er his mind , beyond the power of kings 
To pur chafe. Pure ferenity apace - 
' Induces thought and contemplation fill. 

By fwift degrees the love of nature works r 
And warms the bofom ; till at laf fublim'd 
To rapture and enthufafic heat , 

IVe feel the prefent Deity, and tafe 
The joy of God to fee a happy world. 

While we thus partake of the common feaft, and 
{hare the happinefs of others by refleftion, how is 
it poflible but good humour muft: fpring up in our 
minds, and gratitude likewife to our common pa- 
rent, the fountain cf fuch ferenity and blifs? 

And indeed, without this confideration of a Deity 
directing the univerfe, what a dull and pitiful thing 
would it appear ? How void of order and defign ! A 
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world, without a parent and prefiding genius, muft 
be a mere chaos, a heap of ruins that could exhibit 
nothing fair or friendly to view. But when, by the 
aid of a genuine philofophy, we raife our eye to the 
Father of all, and view him animating the huge ma- 
chine with vital energy, conducing the amazing 
fcene of things, within variable harmony, to perfecti- 
on, and dealing abroad happinefs to his numerous 
family by an infinity of channels, how are we both 
aftonilhed and delighted with fuch various wifdom 
and wide bene^cence ? The univerfe in this light, 
appears a work worthy a God to contrive, and a 
man to contemplate. Every line, thus converging 
to divinity, if. I .may fay fb, forms a perfeCt whole, 
exaCtly correfponding to that all-perfeCl idea which 
defigned it, and productive of the molt extenfive fe- 
licity. The fenfe' of this infpiring and univerfal 
prefence mult beautify every part of nature with ad- 
ditional glory, : and warm' our morning and evening 
contemplations into rapture; We cannot then for- 
bear to heighten the melody of the tuneful tribes by 
more rational notes, and muft fend up the breath of 
praife with the odours -of the morning, to our com- 
mon benefactor. If our views of nature do not lead 
us up to Deity, and excite fuch grateful fenfations in 
us, they are very imperfeCt, and will not have that 
propitious influence on our temper, which we wilh 
they Ihould have. ■ 

I confefs, gentlemen, faid Eugenio, your con- 
verfatioo has opened to me' a new fenfe or avenue 
to pleafure, of which I fcarce knew any thing be- 
fore. I did not doubt , indeed, that a. man had 
great pieafure in furveying his gardens, either as 
they were his own property, or as he kid them out • 
: : :• ••• ' ; • '• U 2 
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himfelf, and faw them riling into order and perfec- 
tion, in confequence of his own plans. Nor was it 
hard to conceive how the Boranift or Naturalift felt 
fuch delight in tracing the ftru&ure, beauty and ufes 
of rhefeveral vegetable or animal tribes, the pro- 
perties of minerals, foflils, and the like, with the 
procefs of lufus naturce in each of them. But that 
an ordinary fpeftator fbould feel any peculiar enjoy- 
ment from green fields, fhady groves, and fair 
weather, other than what the verdure, or (hade, or 
good air affords* I could not fo eafily enter into. 
Henceforth I (hall imagine I fee fome natural and 
inexpreflible beauty in every piece of landfcape, be 
it ever fo rude or fimple, I fhall think the enjoy- 
ment of a blue fky, a clear fun-fhi.ue, a mild air, 
and blooming,fields, a higher and more refined kind 
of luxury. As I am no enemy to the encreafing our 
pleafures, and the enjoyment propofed is a way both 
to encreafe and diverfify them, I would, by all means, 
admit it into the rank of our more rational delights: 
and therefor, I (hall make it my bufinefs to gain that 
tafte which is'neceffary to relifh.jr . 1 Only I want 
to know more particularly of my friends Sophron 
and Hiero, how this tafte is to be acquired, that I 
may alfo learn, in due time, to grow a rhapfodift, 
and may fall into raptures, when, I walk . into the 
fields on a fair day, even without the afliftance of 
a fair companion. 

Upon this, he looked towards Hiero and Sophron, 
expecting their anfwer. The one feemed to wait 
when the other fhould fpeak : at length, Sophron 
broke filence by faying that he thought Eugenio 
might eafily collett from Hiero’s obfeivations, how 
this new tafte was to be gained, viz. by frequently 
converting with nature. How would any matter 
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in the fine arts, continued he, form his pupil to a 
tafte .of painting and Hat nary ? Would not he ad- 
vKe him to turn his attention from whatever was 
Ihovvy, falfe, and of a had tafte, to ftudy the t works 
of the moft celebrated performers, obferve the living 
graces, the proportions of the fingle figures, as well 
as the ordonnance of the whole piece, and fo con- 
tinue his ftudy till he had got an eye for the truth 
of defig.n, and beauty of compofition? This advice 
becomes eafier, .whep applied to the ftudy of nature. 
Here, there is nothing falfe, mifplaced, or defe&ive. 
Even thole works which appear moft uncomely and 
irregular, do, upon a thorough fearch, approve 
themfelves tp the moft critical eye, being perfeft ia 
their kind, and full proportioned to the end. Let 
■the intellectual eye therefor be but kept open, let it 
attend to the face of nature, and it will foon difeern ' 
a depth of defign, a fymmetry of parts, and perfec- 
tion of workmanlbip, that fhall rife it’s admiration^, 
and convinfce it, that a fuperiour and governing in- 
telligence pervades and animates the whole. I be-- 
lieve, Eugenio, will readily acknowlege,. that we 
naturally catch impreflions, and- are wrought into* 
difpofitionscorrefpondent to thofe obje&s with which 
we ai-e converfant, and to thofe .circumftances in. 
which we are placed^ ObjeCls of grandeur ftrike 
-the mind with pleafing awe and aftonifhment ; fucli 
as are new or uncommon, with furprize ; and the 
being often converfant with .beautiful forms and i- 
mages, both chears the mind,, and gives it a more 
refined and elegant turn. The afpeCV and air of 
our company ftrongly affetts us, as it is gay and 
cheaiful, or gloomy and... fad*.. Now, I imagine 
that every part of nature wears a certain air peculiar 
•• : U 3: ‘ •. 
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to itfelf, and has fome quality charafteriftical of it, 
which it exhibits to the fpeftator, and which induces 
upon him a certain air, impreflion or difpofition of 
a fimilar fpecies. Thus, the darknefs and dill hor- 
ror of a thick wood, or of Milton’s Jim ohfcure , has 
a certain awful air which ‘ raifes a folemn kind of 
awe and melancholy. A fweetly flowing dream, or 
a clear tranfparent fountain, with its waters bubbling 
up, gives us an image of ferenity, and lulls the mind 
into a gentle foftnels Birds fiqging, dieep bleating, 
herds lowing, and numberlefs creatures baflcing or 
Buttering with delight in the fun’s beams, awaken a 
fcene of gayety and innocence, with fills us with 
joy and focial fympathy. The craggy precipice, the 
vad dreary wild, or darkfome cavern, has a gloomy 
and tremendous air that harrows the mind with a de- 
lightful horror. The more beautiful fcenes, and fi- 
nilhed architecture of nature, wear that augud and 
noble mien which compofes the mind into thought 
and attention, and leads us up to infinite wifdom 
and defign. It was thus that Arcadia’s padures ex- 
hibited fuch fcenes of rural innocence and fimplicity, 
and Dodona’s grove had fomething majedic and di- 
vine about it. Thus did Parnaflus infpire its tune- 
ful inhabitants, and Helicon refrefh with its poetic 
dreams. Frequent converfe renews the impreflions 
we fird received, and by degrees introduces that- 
turn of mind and genius which the particular objefts 
are adapted to promote: We conti aft a fimilarity 
of air and habit, become gloomy or gay, awed or 
/ pleafed, thoughtful or diflipated, as the fcenes which 
pafs before us breathe the one or the other air, and 
are formed to affeft us in this or that manner. Let 
Eugenio therefor follow nature to her folemn and 
awful recedes, if he would be ferious and indulge a 
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pleafing melancholy. If he would fpread a calm 
over his thoughts and paflions, let him hang over the 
gentle rivulet or mofly fountain, till the foft difpo- 
fition has crept upon him; if he would banifh care 
and fallen grief, things I fuppofe him but little ac- 
quainted with, let him mix in the gladfome circle, 
where nature exhibits fcenes of rural feftivity and in- 
nocence. But if he has a nobler ambition, to con- 
verfe with wifdom and the fovereign genius of nature, 
he may find him any where, in the funny glade or 
the dark gloom, the lonely defart or the peopled 
grove, but chiefly in thofe feats where beauty and 
grandeur and joy refide. A tafte for fuch high con- 
verfe being once formed, we fhall be difpofeJ to en- 
joy it often, and know better what value to fet u- 
pon the inferior kinds of correfpondence. 

I can eafily conjefture, fubjoined Conflant, what 
kind of difpofition Eugenio would chufe moft to 
indulge. Notwithftanding all his paffion for the 
ladies, I do not believe he would chufe to retire in- 
to the lonelieft corner of a wood, to figh and languilh 
in fober melancholy. He will hardly trouble him- 
felf, I judge, with infcribing their names on the bark, 
or foften himfelf into tears over thecryftal fountain. 
He will incline rather to enliven his thoughts with 
the jovial fcene, and chufe to a flume that gay air, 
which will belt fuit the company he loves to frequent. 
I fhall be much edified when, inflead of dealing his 
wit and bows among the ladies, I catch him with a 
book in his hand, a Shaftefbury perhaps, or a Thom- 
fon, our excellent philofophical poet, in fome un- 
frequented field or lane, throwing out philofophic 
rhapfodies, and folemnly invoking the genius of the 
place to favour his retreat and infpire his meditations. 
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I am wonderfully indebted, replied Eugejnio, to 
my friend, for the compliment he pays to my difpa- 
fition, in fuppofing it fo fociably turned, and exemp* 
from fome of thofe weakneffes, which .philafophers 
themfelves, forgive me, gentlemen! are no Grangers to 
at times. It fhould feera, Cooftant knows my cha- 
ratter perfectly, fince he can fo well afeertain wbat 
-may or may not happen to me. For my part, I 
fhall not promife for myfelf what changes may come 
upon me, when I find >my fober friend among the 
pofTefTed, his eyes glowing with the deep-felt madnefs, 
and his mouth emitting oracular reveries in loofe 
numbers. " I fhall thtn moil certainly catch the con- 
tagion, and grow a reveur in ray turn. However, 
be that as it will, I begin to underiland a little of 
Sophron’s philofophy. I have often felt places and 
things infettious. Why then may not particular 
afpetts of nature be catching too? If the infection 
be fo delightful withal, as you, gentlemen, have re- 
prefehted it, I am refolved to put myfelf in a :pro- 
♦per pofture for being feized with it. I fhall with 
more pieafure indulge the growing paffion, fince I 
find that a man is not fecluded from the bed of 
.company in thofe folitary recedes. I think I fhall 
ibe ambitious henceforward, to cultivate an acquain- 
tance fo fublime, and lay myielf open to thofe fe- 
.cred irradiations he fhall deign to communicate to me. 

I fhall mod willingly difengage myfelf from the gay 
throng, if perchance I fhall difeover truth in her re- 
tired paths, or be admitted to thofe holy „ haunts, 
where wifdom dwells enfhrined, and tunes the foul 

to harmony and peace. ■ >:> • * 

When Hieroihad waited for fome time, .to fee if 
any of the company inclined tofpeak, and none . of- 
fered ; I perceive, faid he, Eugenio will in due time 
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grow a profelyte to this myftical philofophy. Nature 
may become another of his miftrefles, and warm his 
heart with as real raptures, as he ever felt for the 
lovelieft maid. And I dare fay, the will infpire him 
with nothing but.chafle defires, and a guiltlefs flame, 
exempt from thofe alarms, jealoufies and difappint- 
ments, to which lawlefs paflions are fo often, fub- 
jeX. Therefor I with it. much, for the advantage 
and improvement of our youth, that their tafte were 
early formed to relifh the beauties of nature, and 
thofe no lefs rational and manly, than innocent and 
lawful pleafures which refult from the contemplation 
of ftill-life. When they areipnce engaged in.aXive 
life, they have feldom inclination or leifure to pur- 
fue.fuch meditations ; their fancies and paflions are 
abforbed either in the bufy fcene, or the whirl of 
. plea fu re. If, therefor,, before they are hurried into 
j the world, their minds could be feafoned with the 
, love of nature, if they could be brought to admire the 
charms of flill-Iife, and the delights of rural innocence 
and fimplicity, I am apt to. believe, it would give their 
thoughts a fober and fedate turn, make them better 
acquainted with them fel yes and their connexions 
with the univerfe, cherith a fpirit of devotion, and 
be a kind of antidote againft the corruptions of the 
world Nature never deprives any one’s tafte for 
true pleafure, or fpoils the tone of the paflions*- It 
is company, the bribes or terrors and various allure- 
ments of the .world, that , unhinge the mind,, and 
unnerve its refolutions., - Falfe pleafures and vitious 
amufements only charm and gain the afcendant over 
the mind, becaufe it is unaccuftomed to thofe -that 
are unmixed' and proportioned to. the dignity, of. Q9r 
nature. Could our youth be engaged in thofe na- 
tural inveftigadons, which may be beft purfued in 
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the country ; fuch as obferving the growth and pro- 
pagation of plants, the generation, inftinXs, paflions, 
and oeconomies of birds, infers, and other animals, 
and the changes fome of them undergo in paffing 
through different Aates, and were they to t>e accu- 
ftomed to the making experiments on thefe and other 
natural fubjeXs ; I am convinced it would not only 
employ them in a fphere of very rational afUvky, 
but likewife open a fcene of tmmenfe delight for 
their entertainment. This would give a refinement 
and dignity to their tafte* and be an excellent counter* 
balance to the impreflions of fenfual pleafure ; it 
would inure them to contemplation, and prepare 
them for entering into the more a&ive ftations of 
life with lelfs hazard than they commonly do. Could 
they ftill exalt their fpeculations, by taking the Deity 
into them, as they will hardly fail to do when they 
are once fairly engaged in natural refearches, and 
difcern the reflexions of divinity darting upon them 
from every objeX in nature, it would wonderfully 
enlarge their conceptions, and make them fee every 
thing in a fairer or a grander light. ' Could they 
once feel the infpiring prefence, and fet on foot a 
correfpondence with the all-enlivening genius of na- 
ture and mankind, I perfuade myfetf that they would 
often retire to thefe folitary fcenes* where he pre- 
fents himfelf to the intellectual eye, wbifpers peace 
to the tumultuous paflions, and flieda virtuous rap. 
ture through the mind, that is only to be felt. They 
would not then dread to be alone,: as we fee they 
too often do ; but thirtk rhfcmfelves leaft fo when in 
company with fuch a fuperior prefence. Such inter- 
courfe could fcarce fail to ennoble the fnind, and 
give k quite other views of the world and its affairs. 
If-it did pot lead the pious initiate to defpife thofe 
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interefts which employ and agitate his fellow mortals 
on the common ftage of life, it would at leaft give 
him a mind fuperior to the little contentions that 
divide them, and quell thofe peevifh paflions that 
may arife, when he comes to engage in the buftle 
himfelf. It will preferve him in a great meafure, 
undazzled with the pomp of life, the glare of a court, 
and feduftions of pleafure ; make him enjoy himfelf 
better in the midft of bufinefs and profperity, and 
fupport him with a becoming dignity under the va- 
rious changes and calamities of life. 


DIALOG U E X. 

W E are now met, gentlemen, faid Sophron, 
to eonfider the excellent plan of moral cuU 
tore propofed by Hiero at a late meeting. But, as 
Philander feemed to lay fo great a ft refs on thofe 
early affociations of ideas , we form in the fir ft part 
of our life, and fuppofed that thefe had a confidera- 
ble fhare in influencing our temper and manners, I 
Ihould be exceedingly pleafed to hear your fenti- 
ments, “ How they are formed, and in what man- 
ner they are to be direfted, fo as to produce the 
« moft virtuous and dureable habits.” I doubt 
not but his opinion on this fubjeft, will direCt us in 
the progrefs of converfation on the plan now before 
us. 

I think, replied Philander, looking very ferioufly, 
it is not a little hard that I, who bore fo confidera- 
ble a burden in the laft converfation, fhould have 
a new one laid upon me in this, becaufe I happened 
©ccafionally to mention a thing, that had forae re- 
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lation to the fubjert we were upon. This is down- 
right perfecution ; and therefor, I propofe^ that to 
punifli Sophron for attempting it, he be obliged to 
begin with the fubjert he has darted. 

The company, continuing to look dedfadly at ' 
Philander, let him know they joined the perfecution 
he complained of, and would not excufe his declin- 
ing the talk impofed on him.— Whereupon Philan- 
der went on thus : 

Since, gentlemen, you appear fo refolute to per- 
fecute me, you are not to expert that I can, all of 
a fudden, unprepared as I am, fpeak didinrtly on 
fo delicate an argument. However, to (hew my 
willingnefs to comply with your defire, I fliall pro - 
pofe my fentiments to your candid cenfure, as they 
naturally occur. 

I think it will be univerfally allowed, that the af- 
fociations or knots of ideas (if I may fo call them) 
which we join together in moral fubjerts, or thofe 
things which confiitute our complex notion of hap* 
pinefs, are the caufe of our right or wrong ta fie, 
the origin of motion to our paflions, and confe- 
quently to our condurt, and the fpring of our hap* 
pinefs or mifery in life. 

It mud, therefor, be an affair of the utmod im- 
portance in education, to fettle jud adociations in 
the minds of youth, and to break and difunite wrong 
ones. The doing this aright, I take to be the grand 
art or engine of moral culture. It is in the imagi- 
nation, as I obferved before, or in that middle faculty 
of the mind between fenfe and redertion, that thofe i- 
-mages of beauty and good are formed, which fway 
our refolutions and guide our paflions. Truth, 
unfupported by thefe, or feparate from them, makes 
but a faint impreflion on our minds. Thus, let a 
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mifer be ever fo much convinced that money is only 
the means of enjoyment, not the end, and that 
it is only valuable as far as it is ufefui for attaining- 
that end ; I fay, let him be convinced of this as 
much as of the truth of any propofition in Euclid 
ftill the images of his bags and fhining metal, with 
all the annexed ideas of. property, enjoyment, fecu- 
rity againft want, independence and the like, occur* 
which make him fancy a happinefs in the mere pof* 
feffion, feparate and quite diftinCt from the ufe. In 
vain do you tell him that his happinefs is a dream, 
that he hugs a mere phantom ; he blefles hknfelf in 
the delufion, and thinks your tafte vicious, while 
he approves and acquiefces in his own. It mult, 
therefor, be of the laft confequence to have a cor- 
rect imagination, or, in other words, to unite the 
images of beauty and good, with our perceptions of 
truth and nature. But how to treat thefe feveraf 
combinations of images and ideas, which go to the 
compounding our complex phantom, or idea of fe- 
licity, is no eafy talk. I believe we rauft proceed 
in the way of analyfis or induttion. 

The human mind has a wonderful fubtlety in: 
connecting ideas, which have frequently little or no 
relation to each other, and confequently in heighten- 
ing exceedingly the value of any objeft or enjoys 
ment, by means of that afTociation. A fprig of 
laurel, or of oak, a cap, or a ftaff, are in them- 
felves things of inconfiderable value ; but if viewed 
as badges of di (Unction, honour, power or pre-emi- 
nence, they rife high in the account, and are courted 
with infatiable eagernefs. In like manner, we fhall 
find that the pleafures of the animal life make but a 
poor figure in the eyes of the generality, w hen they 
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ftand alone; and that they borrow their chief dignity 
and importance from the higher principles of our na- 
ture. A plentiful table, and variety of choice wines, 
are not very highly rated, if they are disjoined from 
images of fellowfhip, entertainment, fhow, or of 
genteel tafte. Therefor ideas of beauty and good, 
drawn from the finer fenfes and pailions, are pre- 
fented to the imagination, and by it coupled with 
thofe of the inferiour and grofter kind. The grati- 
fications of the external fenfes of tafle, fmell, and 
the reft, are foon over and grow fiat with enjoy- 
ment ; but they gain a new reliih, when they 
are blended with thofe nobler fenfations which 
accompany our ideas of beauty, grandeur, order 
and harmony. And thefe, in their turn, acquire 
a higher luftre and relief, when combined with 
our moral perceptions of decency, honour, genero- 
fity, public fpirit, Thefe aflociations and mix- 
tures of the higher with the lower fpecies, or images 
of beauty and good, or of natural with moral forms, 
are often made fo infenfibly and by fuch cafual en- 
counters, that it is frequently next to impoffible 
to know, how or when they were made. Let us 
try however, if we can trace them in a few inltances, 
which will at the fame time ferve to convince us, 
that the leading paffions, in the conduft of life, de- 
rive their main ftrength from miftaken alliances of 
beauty and good, and may poflibly fuggeft to us 
fome ufeful hints towards the disjoining unnatural 
and forming juft aftociations. 

Let us take a young nobleman or gentleman, 
heir to a fine fortune, fuch as the youth whom Sim. 
plicius deferibed to us but the other night. No 
fooner does he begin to make obfervations, and take 
notice of what is doing about him, than he perceives 
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a certain refpeft paid to him on account of his 
rank and fortune, diftinft from his perfonal quali- 
ties, and frequently without regard had to them — 
He fees fervants humble, dependents obfequious, 
companions complaifant, flrangers courteous and 
full of deference to him, his parents taking (late u- 
pon themfelves, and evet and anon putting him in 
mind of his family and rank. — Thus is he accu- 
flomed to aflociate birth and fortune, with ideas of 
fuperiority, greatnefs, dignity and dcfert, — This is 
not all. He daily obfelves a particular ftrefs laid, 
and many encomiums bellowed on a fplendid equi- 
page ; an elegant table, rich furniture, ample gar- 
dens. A tafle, a fpirit, ideas of fplendour, beauty, 
magnificence, and refined enjoyment are joined with 
thefe, and feem to juftify thofe paffions of love and 
admiration, with which they are eyed and purfued. 
Next, he goes to town, mixes with the gay circle, 
frequents the court, fees the homage paid to a ribbon, 
a flar, a garter. — Precedencies, titles, the favour of 
the prince, the power of ferving one’s friend, coun- 
try, and dependents, are all connefled with thofe 
/hining badges of diftinttion, and blended together in 
his complex idea of happinefs. — He finds that a place 
and weight in parliament are neceflary to ohtain 
thefe: — he forms fchemes of oppofition, or of fub- 
pniflion and fervice to thofe in power,, to makegood 
his point. If fair and generous means will not pre- 
vail, bafe and fordid ones mull be ufed, even in ex- 
tremes, by profufion or parfimony ; oppreflion 
of his inferiours, attendance and flattery to his fu- 
periours — Thus honour, integrity, independence 
and magnanimity, are all facrificed to his confufed 
image of grandeur and felicity. Proftitution, fervi- 
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tude, and corruption of every kind, fucceed them. 
You fee, by what infenfible fteps our young gentle, 
man rifes in the, fcale of beauty and good, and (till 
blends moral qualities with natural and fenfible ima- 
ges, to piece up this general fyftem, or rather med- 
ley of happinefs, till he finks at length into moral 
depravity and wretchednefs. 

Let us take another indance from lower life, 
where we fhall find other unjud combinations, the 
fources of infinite delufion and mifconduft. A 
child obferves very early his parents, nurfes, and all 
about him, (hewing a vad fondnefs for money ; the 
man who has ir, is careffed and edeemed happy ; 
he who wants it, is defpifed and accounted miferable. 
■Wealth is pointed out to him as the end of his du- 
dies, and his prefent toils are compenfated with pe- 
cuniary gratification. Perhaps his own train of life 
leads him to purfue it ; he fees numberlefs rivals en- 
gaged in the fame purfuit: infinite druggies, a 
great dud raifed, and many frauds ^ra&ifed to come 
at it. How is it poflible for him not to adociate 
ideas of honour, worth, character, dignity, and 
happinefs, with what is thus univerfally courted, 
admired, and paffionately fought ? This crouded i- 
mage immediately haunts him in company and foli* 
tude, and never leaves importuning him till he has 
laid down a plan for acquiring the beloved enjoy- 
ment. Mean while other ideas, from the quarter of 
the fairer ade&ions, join their allurements to con- 
firm his determinations and urge the purfuit ; dread 
of want, love of a family, concern about friend*, 
power of doing good, and the like.— The palfion 
is veiled with thefe fpecious mafks — Being now en- 
gaged in the bufy fcene, he grows fond of the 
chafe. — Succefs adds to his ardour, nay difappoint- 
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ments and oppofition whet his appetite. — The plea* 
fure or profit he is perhaps only the occafion of to 
others, dignify his purfuit. ; — The new refpeft he 
daily meets with, enhances the value of his poflTefli- 
ons, and enlivens his fenfe of the worth and excel- 
lency of the owner. At laft he becomes paflionately 
fond of money itl'elf, without any farther views, and 
finding it impolfible to difunite his ideas of wealth 
and merit, he, by fubtle refinements, comes to 
think no ways mean or bafe which lead to that* 
winch he now confiders as his chief good. 

It were eafy, in the fame way of induction, to 
trace the other ruling paflions to their refpettive 
foutces of aflbciation. I fliall only mention one more* 
the love of pleafure. Good living is by the ge- 
nerality efteemed the mark of a good tafte, of fplen* 
dor and elegance ; and therefor thofe ideas are early 
annexed to a well-furnilhed table. Whereas, ideaB 
of a bad tafle, a fordid meannefs, and narrownefs 
of foul, are connected with a poor table. — Sugar-cakes 
and fweet-meats are the child's rewards for having 
performed his talk well. — Diflies well prepared, and 
richly feafoned, are fpoken of with delight and re- 
fifli. — The appetite is provoked by variety. — After- 
wards, when he comes to form parties of pleafure 
with his companions, the entertainment is wonder* 
fully enhanced by moral images of fympathy, goodi 
fellowfhip, tafte in expence, — giving and receiving 
pleafure. It is thefe that add dignity and impor* 
tanee to hynting, gaming, and drinking. At length 
' gallantry engages his attention, and he rhuft iheW 
his tafte of polite life by conducing an amour. 
Here an agreeable face and air are always fuppofed 
to exprefs fome fine moral quality or difpofition, as 
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good-nature, franknefs, tendernefs, dignity, or the 
like. — This complex idea firft begets the attachment, 
and next puts him upon forming fome fcheme to 
accomplifh his defigns. — His own honour, and the 
figure he is like to make among his companions, ac- 
cording as he fucceeds or not, encreafes his eager, 
nefs in the purfuit. — Probability of fuccefs heighten 
his paffion. — An unfortunate bar thrown in his way 
enlarges his idea of the difhonour of a difappoint- 
ment, and puts him on mending his plan. A kind 
return, or any marks of a reciprocal pafiion, adds 
new fewel to his. — His vanity improves thefe tokens 
in his own favour, and makes him think his regards 
honourable. — The delight of executing a fcheme 
proje&ed by himfelf, and the moral fpeeies of be- 
nevolence, fympathy, and giving pleafure, wonder- 
fully ftrengthen the aflociation, and often juflify to 
the unwary purfuer, the fouleft and mod dishonour- 
able a&ions. — Counter afl'ociations come in as aids 
to confirm him in this courfe of pleafure. — Such 
are, the fhame of an idle life, the reproach of want 
of a tafte and refinement in pleafure. — The appre- 
henfion of difhonourable imputations among the 
ladies, and his own fex too ; of unacquaintednefs 
with the world, for infiance, hatred of thtf fex, ftoi- 
cifm, and the like — Sometimes the cold nefs or con- 
tempt of another perfon ; frequently emulation 
and revenge : all which he combines with the ideas 
of manhood, generofity, delicacy, fenfibility to ho- 
nour, and jufi indignation for being ill ufed. It is 
thefe, and the like affectations of moral qualities with 
natural beauty and good, which prompt the man of 
pleafure to repeat the fame difiolute and immoral 
courfes, till his character is funk, and he becomes 
totally enervated and vicious. — But whether, ^entlej 
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wen, does the fubjeft hurry me ? I had almofi: for- 
got I was fpeaking in company. I muft beg you to 
affift me in going through the fubjefl, or at leaft to 
accompany me in the remainder of fo tedious an 
invefiigation. For I proteft, I am tired already with 
that part of the courfe I have gone over, fhort as 
it is. 

' 1 do not know, faid Eugenio, who will under* 

take to finilli what you have fo happily begun. For 
my part, I confefs I am no fportfman for fuch high 
game. But methink9, from the noble hints which 
you have given, how alTociations are formed, and 
how fome of our leading pnflions grow to fuch an 
unwieldy fize and vigour, I could, by following the 
fame track, find out, how the cafe often ftands with 
the other fex, and fhew, by what unhappy affociati- 
ons, their paffions, naturally tender and generous, do 
frequently run into exorbi fancies, deftruftive to 
themfelves, and generally grievous to thofe with 
whom they are conne&ed. 

The company appeared curious to hear Eugenio 
on fo delicate a fubieft, efpecially as it would afford 
Philander a little breathing time to refume his theme 
with frefh Ipirit and vigour. — Accordingly, Eugenio, 
feeing all eyes fixed upon him, with a fmile on his 
countenance, proceeded in this manner. 

Think not, gentlemen, that I am to give you an 
hifiory of the whole fex, or to enter into a detail of 
. all thofe fatal or fantaftical affociations, which they 
happen to make. This were a talk enough to fill 
whole volumes. Therefor all I mean to do, is only 
to note fome of thofe gentle gradations, by which 
fome ladies advance in the fcale of beauty and good, 1 
till they work themfelves up into molt difquieting 
. and ungovernable paffions. 
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I (hall fuppofe our young lady not yet out of her 
hanging-lleeves, her charms opening apace and bloom- 
ing in the eye of her parents. The attention and 
pleafure with which they furvey her, and the pains 
taken to drefs her out to the greateft advantage, 
make the little thing foon to obferve herfelf, and 
fond to catch the attention of beholders. She early 
perceives the refpeft paid to beauty, drefs, and the 
external mien 3nd appearance : how one is cele- 
brated for her exact features and delicate complexion ; 
another for her fine (bape and lovely air ; how a 
third is commended for her rich cloths and true 
tafle in drefs. To thefe natural or adventitious 
graces, fire foon learns to annex ideas of dignity, 
worth, and amiablenefs. She takes notice that (he 
herfelf attracts higher regard, when lhe is in full 
drefs, or is mote obfervant of her carriage and de- 
meanour than ordinary. .This increafes her value 
for them, which is ftill heightened by the profpeft 
of giving pleafure to others. The iilufion is con- 
firmed bv the fond carefles of her parents, and the 
flattery of fervants. — By this time our young beauty 
fteps forth into the world, where every thing gaudy 
in figure, drefs, jewels, equipage, ahd outward or- 
nament, foon feizes her giddy, roving eye. In al- 
moft every place and company, (he finds thefe things 
principally regarded, and thofe perfons mod diftin- 
guifhed who difeover a fuperior tafle in them. To 
thefe therefor (he adjoins a thousand images of gran- 
deur, elegance, politenefs, and decorum, which 
play continually in her fight. — In a (hort time, (he 
herfelf draws the attention of the beau-monde . — ^Her 
beauty and air, her tafle in drefs, her addrefs and 
behaviour, are in every body’s mouth. — The pretty 
fellows ogle her, vifir, and toaft her*— -She grows 
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important in her own eyes, and imagines innumerable 
graces included in her beauty, and the other per- 
fonal advantages fhe poflefles — I fear even the better 
and more fober part of our fex (I fpeak it not with- 
out (hame) contribute to the unguarded charmer’s 
delufion. — The fubmiffion and homage paidher, often 
perhaps without defign, teach her to combine ideas of 
power, fuperiority, and dominion with beauty. — 
Hence arife fome confufed defign s of conqueft, which 
are foftened with the fairer appearances of (hewing 
pity, diftributing favours, giving pleafure, humbling 
the proudj and (hewing preference to the roodeft 
admirer.. — One conqueft makes way for more, and 
a fre(h admirer fprings up in another’s room. — In 
this conquering career (he goes on for fome time, 
before (he bethinks herfelf of any regular confident 

fcbeme of a&ion At length perhaps difappoint- 

ments, removes, or rivaKhips fix her thoughts, and 
make her fingle out from the illuftrious throng of 
admirers force happy youth, who fondly gazes oh 
her charms, and daily tells her fome Toothing tale 
of love. His birth, perfon, fortune, equipage, aflault 
her with a thoufand felicitations. — It is but grati- 
tude, honour, nay, and good tafte to repay fo 
faithful a lover with mutual tendernels.-— Befides^ 
his paflion, (o melting and expreffive! comprizes in 
it every idea of excellence and merit. It would be 
(hocking, and contrary to all juftice and decorum, not 
to make fo deferring, fo acconaplifhed a man happy. 
— Thus (he gives loofe reins to a paflion, till it 
pafles all bounds. Levity of mind, diflipation of 
fancy, wild defires, pa (lion ate longings, jealoufies, 
and fluctuating refolutions fucceed. — An handfome- 
jointure, a coach and fix, liveries, jewels, place, 
fumptuous drefs, furniture, and other glaring phan. 
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toms fill her imagination, and fuggeft to her many 
attending images, and Hill augufter ones of honour 
and precedency. The obfequiotifnefs of her inferi- 
ours, and envy of her equals, the attention of the 
great, the veneration of thofe fhe loves, her power 
of ferving them, and all this enjoyed in company 
with the perfon who is deareft to her in life — Thus 
has our fair adventurer, fetting out from the inferi- 
our fpecies of beauty and tafle, added one alluring 
form to another, till, at length, (he has collefted all 
this gay aflemblage of ideas, to drefs out her phan* 
tom of happinefs. And if any one of them be want- 
ing, /he is refolved not to be happy : if (he cannot 
be fo in the ordinary and approved way, nothing 
/hall be too mean to do, nothing too hard to bear, 
in order to it. — Reputation, friendfhip, freedom, 
honour, the decorums of the fex, mud all be facri- 
ficed to the beloved paflion. — She may undermine 
her rivals, betray our fex, difgrace her own, to gain 
her point. It will be her Angular felicity, if (he 
do not at length grow quite difiolute and abandoned 
in her charafter, and fink into difgrace and contempt. 
— Every degree of the falfe aflbciation perverts her 
tafte of life and happinefs, and produces a proporti- 
onable degree of difqulet and mifery. Therefor, I 
conclude with Philander, that it mud be of high im- 
portance to the ladies to keep their imaginations cor- 
rect and uncorrupted, and to form no adociations, 
but fuch as are conne&ed with truth, virtue, and 
the decorum of their charafter. — Now, I hope, Phh 
lander will again take up the fubjefl, and (hew us 
in what manner thofe unnatural afTociations may 
be either at fird prevented, or broken, when they 
unhappily have been made. 

After Eugenio had done, the company continued 
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filent for fome time, waiting till Philander Ihould 
fpeak. Bathe appearing in a mufing pofture, Con- 
ftant broke filence. I think, Paid he, Eugenio, and 
all fuch elegant fpeftators, and profeft admirers of 
beauty, are particularly interefled in the demand he 
has made on Philander; as he bimfelf has confefled, 
they were fo apt to be deluded themfelves by that 
impofing phantom, and to affift in deluding the wo- 
men. It is of the utmoft conlequence that his and 
their imaginations Ihoiild be kept fober and correft, 
fo as to avoid all foreign and unbecoming mixtures. 
This would prelerve them from falling, many times, 
into real, or at lead feigned paffions, and would 
moreover fave the pretty-fellows a great deal of 
fervile attendance, flattery, addrefles and proftituti- 
tion of their boafted fuperiority to all the weaknefs 
and caprice of women. Wherefor, continued he, 
1 muft join with Eugenio in defiring Philander to 
interpofe his good offices here, and to diieft us how 
to manage our ideas and correct our opinions of 
beauty and gcod. 

Eugenio was going to make fome fmart- reply to 
Conftant, when Philander forefeeing a fkirmifli from 
their looks, flept in between, and faid, 

I perceive, gentlemen, the debate has begun to 
grow more interefling, ever fince the ladies were 
made the fubjeft of it. I am glad to fee that Con- 
Plant too pleads for them, under the rnafk, however, 
of acting for his fullering friend, and is anxious, it 
would feem, left the ladies fliould commence philo- 
fophers, treat with their ideas in form, and call their 
pretty fancies to a drift account. I hope this is a 
good omen, that the caufe we are engaged in will 
be brought to a happy ilfiie. For my own part, I 
truft, that the genius of the ladies (which I here in- 
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voke) will bear me in this important argument, 
which I Ihall engage in with the more alacrity and 
confidence, as I fhali all afong imagine myfelf em- 
ployed in (erving them. 

We could not forbear fmiling at the pleafantry of 
Philanders difcourfe, and the rub he gave Conftant 
by the way ; when he thus proceeded : 

We have feen, gentlemen, fome of the ways by 
which afiociations are formed, and what bright im- 
pulfes they give to thofe leading paffions which ge- 
nerally conduft the purfuits of men. By what fland- 
ard then are we to combine and aflociate our ideas, 
fo as to form juft opinions of beauty, and happi- 
nefs, and good, and by what ftandard fhall we correft 
them when they are wrong ? Let nature guide us 
here, as in other cafes, and let our ideas be mea- 
fured and adjufted to her unerring rule, and we 

{hall proceed right in this important fearch. In 

our laft converfation we faw, that the infant mind is 
led up from the rude chaos of matter to the fcale of 
beauty, or a variety of beautiful fpecies or forms, 
till it reaches the higheft orders of beauty and intel- 
ligence. Nature has annexed ideas of beauty to 
thofe objefts, in which there is order, proportion, 
defign, or a tendency to produce happinefs or good ; 
to allure the mind to contemplate thofe objetts, and - 
direft it in it’s choice of what is beft. There is an 
aptitude in the different orders of beauty, to repre- 
fent either natural good, or fome fublimer moral 
(pecies. A regular form fuggefts ufe and defign — 
fimple beauty exhibits health proportion, ftrength ; 
the fine colour and fweet fmell of fruit, it’s whole- 
fomenefs ; and harmony fuch founds as are adapted 
and agreeable to the ear. The more complex forms 
of beauty and harmony, fuch as a ftatue, a piece of 
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painting, an entire building, a compofition of mufic, 
and the like, if they are juft, and withal grand in 
their kind, reprefent a more refined art, a larger 
compafs of defign, a correfpondence and fymmetry 
of parts ; fomething, in Short, more elaborate, au- 
£uft, and finished, than your fimpler fpecies of beau- 
ty. Befides the mere external figure and proporti- 
ons of a Shape or face, there are certain finer features, 
more latent proportions, and exquifite airs, which 
denote fomething open, lovely, majeftic, elegant, 
or, on the other hand, difingenuous, fullen, mean, 
and aukward, which it requires an internal, or an 
neuter fenh than ordinary to feel. Nature did, no 
“ doubt, intend, by thofe external forms and images 
of things, to exprefs and lead us to the admiration 
of her living forms, or diviner pieces of workman- 
ship, on which She has profufdy Mattered her fweeteft 
rays of beauty. Hence the^inferiour fpecies are 
chiefly valuable when they are fubjefted to, and ferve 
to fet oft - , what is intellectual and moral. Now, 
when we are caught with the external form, which 
is but the mere furface or varnifh of beauty, if I 
may be allowed the expreflion, and look no farther; 
or when we facrifice the internal, the moral, the 
living charm, to a paflion for the other, we then 
invert the order of nature, by Separating what na- 
ture intended Should be joined together ; I mean, 
the love of the natural beauty from that 6f the mo- 
ral excellence or divine fpecies included in it; we 
mock ourfelves with a mere Shadow, when the fub- 
fiance, the very foul, is gone. Thus does the Sham- 
patriot fancy he retains his dignity, grandeur, and 
eminence, even when he has refigned his honour, li- 
berty, and independence ; becaufe he is polfefled of 
V 0 l . I. ' Y 
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their mock forms; of a title perhaps, a ribbon, or 
the like miftaken badges of dignity or grandeur. 
Thus does the (hallow rake pride himfelf in the pof- 
feflion of beauty, when the living charm of inno. 
cenceand modefty, which animated that beauty, and 
' which himfelf hath fpoiled, is gone. Therefor we 
Follow nature in forming our aflociations, only when 
\ve connett the moral fpecies or qualities with thofe 
images or forms of beauty, to which (lie has united 
them, and by which (lie defigned them to be repre- 
fented and recommended. But when we annex i- 
deas of moral beauty and excellence, to objefts with 
which they have no bond of union, 01 connexion 
by nature, or not in that meafure or degree which 
we fuppofe, the aflociation becomes unnatural, and 
the fource of a great variety of diforders ; as we 
fee in the cafe of thofe, who feek fame from the 
mod trifling or dangerous imaginary accomplifhments, 
or of thofe who would fubflitute wealth, beauty, 
tafte in drefs, and decorations of their houfes or 
gardens, in the room of every excellency. Or, we 
counter*a£l nature, and form the perverfeft aflocia- 
tions, when we blend ideas of worth, honour, or 
manhood, with any thing bafe, knavith, or hurtful 
to fociety or mankind ; as is often the cafe ofmifers, 
fupple courtiers, and thofe who are fallely termed 
gentlemen of pleafure. How then (hall we disjoin 
thofe troops of ideas that have no bond of aflociation 
in nature, and yet are> the foundation and main 
fupport of fuch durable and inveterate habits? 
and how connect our ideas of moral excellence 
and good, with their natural images and reprefenta. 
tives ? This is no eafy tafle, being one of the niceft 
queftions in philofophy ; and therefor, gentlemen, 
if 1 exprefs myfelf inaccurately or obfeurely while I 
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grope after it, I hope you will both excufe and cor- 
reft me. 

The perfons who are feized with the admiration 
of wealth, birth, power, a face, a fhape, as con- 
taining Something or every thing excellent, lovely, 
and delirable in themfelves, or as neceflarily connec- 
ted with fnch qualities, are, I imagine, in the firft 
place to be convinced, or if you will, to convince 
themfelves, that there is nothing equally beautiful or 
becoming in the things themfelves ; that they may 
podefs them without having thofe qualities which 
they affociate with them, and that therefor they are 
only fo far valuable, as they lead us towards the 
conception and attainment of the fupreme beauty, 
or what is originally amiable and 'good. Thus, the 
ambitious youth, whom we took for our firft in- 
fiance of our guided imagination, may be convinced 
that there is no neceffary connexion between rank, 
external refpeft, or any of the images of power and 
grandeur, and real worth, magnanimity, and inde* 
pendence of mind ; by our (hewing him, or by his 
* attending hirafelf to the many inftances of fools and 
knaves, who are pofleffed of thofe, without a fingle 
grain of merit or true-dignity, or who have purchas- 
ed them at the expence of their honour, liberty and 
country — In like manner, the mere lover of gain 
may be foon convinced that there are a thoufand 
wealthy fcoundrels whom he himfelf defpifes — that 
no wealth or fplendour can cover and hide thofe 
ftains of infamy and difhonour, by which it wasac- 
quired — that it is only the ufe, the generous and 
honourable expence, which dignifies the pofleflion 
and inverts the poiTetTor in unfading honour. —The 
follower of beauty and pleafure may be fhewn, in 
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the fame manner, that he midakes the true read of 
pleafure, while, being detained about the inferior 
and ignoblcr fpecies, he neglefts to purfuethat which 
he himfelf confefles in his mod fober hours, to be 
of the highed relifh and excellence — that no true 
paffion can be raifed without virtue, or the appear- 
ance of it ; and therefor how foolifh it mud be to 
doat on thfe lhadow, when the reality is wanting, or 
wantonly abufed — and that it is in vain to talk of 
giving or receiving pleafure, while he debafes his own 
charafter, or fubverts the happinefs of the perfon 
he profelTes to love. But, I am afraid, that even 
after the underflanding is' fully convinced that thofe 
objcCls and qualities have been leagued together, be- 
tween which there is no natural or neceflary connec- 
tion ; and after the midaken lover is fairly apprized, 
that he confounds the fpecies of good and beauty 
he purfues, or takes the mod unlikely road to at- 
tain what he profelTes to feek; yet frequently the 
aflociation continues as drong as ever, and the i- 
mages of beauty and good, which he has been all 
along accudomed to blend together, dill haunt his 
imagination, and urge him on to the fame paflions 
and purfuits. He has contracted a habit or propen. 
fity to a certain courfe of aftion, in confequence of 
certain a (Tociations or phantoms of good palling con- 
tinually before his mind, which propenfity (fuch is 
the power of habit) fubfids after the alTociations are 
in a good meafure difeerned to be ill grounded. It 
cannot therefor be expected that the pallion or habit 
Ihould be rooted up all at once. We mud under- 
mine it by degrees, and by lelfer trials at fird aft 
againd the adociation which had milled as. We 
mud put redraints on ourfelves, where we can do 
it mod eafily, and forbear indulging our pallion a- 
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bove a certain pitch. Thus, if we are fordid lovers 
of gain, we are to try to refign it in matters of lefs 
confeqnence, and mud make the experiment, whe-i 
ther we do not add to the excellence or worth which 
we covet by honourable and generous abatements of 
private advantage. The man of pleafure, by facri- 
ficing fome inferiour gratifications, finds he gains 
confiderably in higher enjoyments, and that a little 
abfiinence and felf-command is a real refinement in 
pleafure. The lover, by giving a more manly turn 
to his convention, or, by attending more to the 
moral qualities of his miftrefs, may counterwork the 
influence of mere outward appearances, and exalt 
his paffion into a virtuous friendship, Every exer- 
cife therefor of this kind, nay every fufpenfion of 
the atts of admiration, weakens and rends to break 
or fubvert the ill allocution or habit. Counter-aflb- 
ciations are particularly ufeful for the fame purpofe, 
if they are rightly chofen, and borrowed from the 
paffion itfelf, which we want to fubdue or regulate. 
Thus, let the paffion be the love of fame ; the dread 
of difhonour from too open an avowal of it, the 
obfervarion of rivals, the glory of felf denial in par- 
ticular inftances, the fenfibility to fubftantial honour, 
will all concur to break, the falfe aflociations of glo- 
ry, which we have con netted with unfuitable quali- 
ties, and confequently diminilh the paffion itfelf. 

"With regard to an amour, thofe looks, airs, atti- 
tudes w’hich have created occalional averfions, and 
any inftances of behaviour, or appearances of qualities, 
contrary to thofe, which firft formed the attach- 
ment, any falfehood, infenfibility or ingratitude in 
the perfon we admire, or any circuroftance whatfo* 
ever, contrary to that which firft produced or hath 
liuce fed the paffion, will all contribute to fupplani 
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or at leaft reduce it within reafonable bounds. But 
what will ferve, inftead of the ftrongeft counter-aflo- 
ciations, is keeping company with perfons of a cor- 
re£t imagination, or of a different tafte and way of 
thinking from thofe we have long indulged. For 
as they have been accuftomed to aflbciace very dif- 
ferent fets of ideas from ours, though their tafte 
may at firft difpleafe and fhock us, yet their feliow- 
fhip, fympathy in our pleafures and pains, and the 
good opinion which we are defirous they fhould en- 
tertain of us, with all the namelefs circumftances of 
air, gefture and manners, will gradually untwift our 
old affociations, and introduce, almoft without any 
fenfible concurrence of ours, a new band of ideas 
diametrialiy oppofite to the former. Thefe, gentle- 
men, are a few hints of what occurs to me at pre- 
fent, on this delicate fubjett. I fhall now willingly 
fubmit what I have faid to your judgment, and be 
exceeding glad to hear your opinion of the whole 
matter. 

When Philander ftopt, the company continued 
filent for fome time, every one appearing more a- 
verfe than another to carry on what Philander had fo 
happily begun. At length Hiero, with a modeft and 
ingenuous afpeft, looking firft at Philander, then at 
the company, faid thus: 

I think, gentlemen, we owe no fmall thanks to 
Philander, for having fo frankly complied with our 
Joint requeft, and treated fo fully fo important and 
delicate a fubjeft. He has, in my opinion, given a 
very fatisfaftory account of the manner in which 
fome very confiderable affociations are formed, and 
pointed out a rational method of proceeding againft 
them ; but where they are either interwoven with 
the conftitution and bent of the mind, or are be» 
come habitual to the temper through long pra&ice, 
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they are not eafily difunited. What greatly increafes 
that difficulty, is the current of popular and almoft 
univerfal opinion and pra&ice, which one muft ftrive 
againft. I much doubt whether a few cold convic- 
tions, that the affociation is ill founded, and that we 
are upon a wrong fcent of pleafure or good, willde- 
ftroy the propenfity we have contracted. Still our 
particular tafte prevails, which we think is the rule, 
that ought to govern us, and which points out what 
is beft for us, though it may not be fo, abfolutely 
and in its own nature. And how ffiall this tafte be 
rectified, while the generality give their fanCtion to 
it, by placing their happinefs, or feeming at leaft to 
do fo, in wealth, honour, power, pleafure and the 
like, and by connecting ideas of merit and excellency 
with the poffeffion of thefe ? Therefor the opinion of 
the world, and the prefent face of human affairs, which 
carries fuch an afpeCt to partial good, and private 
intereft and pleafure, frequently in oppofition to 
wider views and fuperior obligations, muft rather 
confirm than weaken our falfe affociations. In fuch 
a fituation to recommend company to us as a cor- 
rector, is, I am afraid, a precarious, if not a dan- 
gerous method of cure. I confefs indeed, we fall 
naturally into the fame way of thinking with thofe 
we converfe with, and therefor on the fuppofition 
that our companions have a true tafte and difcern- 
ment, we have a good chance to be fet right by their 
influence ; but muft we not firft have correCt ima- 
ginations ourfelves, to be able to diftinguiffi who are 
fuch, from the giddy and miftaken herd ? 

Nay, this is not all. For, from what Philander 
has faid, to me it appears that nature itfelf does in 
fome meafure miflead us, by teaching us to form 
connections of ideas which often prove prejudicial to 
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the interefts of virtue. Thus a beautiful face or air 
naturally fuggefts to us the ideas of interiour worth, 
mod eft y, foftnefs, or grandeur. And where thefe 
prepofleflions take place, we can hardly forbear being 
carried forward to fome degree of admiration and 
fondnefs. In like manner (lately ftruXures, fine 
gardens, with all the fymrnetiies and decorations 
which accompany them, do as naturally imprefs ns 
with ideas of grandeur, elegance and fine tafte. Mufic 
foftens and unfirings the mind, and is oftner a mi- 
nifter to luxury than to virtue. And pleafure is fo 
indolent, delirious and thrilling a fenfation, that it 
eafily unnerves the rcfolution of youth, whofe na- 
tural fireftrongly co-operates with it, and unfinews 
even the more confirmed purpofes of reafon and phi- 
lofophy, unlefs they have been eftablilhed into a ha- 
bit. It is from this quarter, rather than from the fide 
of grandeur or power, that I dread the grea'teft dan- 
gers will arife, in oppofition to our moral culture, 
and therefor it’s chief efforts ought to be employed 
in fecuring unwary youth againft thefe I hint this 
by the by. Let me add to all, that the garbs of par- 
ticular profeftions and orders of men, not the crown 
and mitre, and fcarlet robe only ; but the ftaves, 
ftars, garters and other badges of honottr, were o- 
riginally rewards of merit ; and by an arbitrary con- 
nexion, they were intended to reprefent it, and 
fugged images of diftinXion and power. Now, ufe, 
like a fecond nature, continues to make us annex 
to thofe objeXs the fame ideas of dignity and excel- 
lence, whether the wearers are poflefted of any fu- 
perior merit or not. And wherever we difeern a 
tafte for the inferior fpecies of beauty or works of 
defign, we are apt to imagine likewife, that there 
is a true tafte of beauty and order in higher fub* 
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je£ls. So that partly nature, and partly cuftom, 
and the ufage of the age, open to us an inchanted 
kind ofTcene, in which every thing appears double, 
or magnified beyond its due proportion, and where, 
by a foft, but powerful and almoft irrefiftible fedufti* 
on, we are led into a conceit of moral appearances, 
without any juft foundation. The imagination is 
wrought upon and carried away, before the judg- 
ment has time to examine, whether the qualities of 
the perfons correfpond to the fair outward appear- 
ances. What then, gentlemen, will fecure us a- 
gainft this natural kind of fedu&ion, and prefent 
the images of things found and uncorrupted, when 
the objetts around us appear double or diftorted ? 
What will fupport us againft the popular ftream, 
and correft the judging or the imaginative faculty, 
when it is vitiated and obfcured ? Muft we not have 
recourfe . to fome higher principle than philofophy, 
and invoke fome diviner genius to affift us in this 
arduous tafk ? When human help fails in extraor- 
dinary cafes, we naturally look out for, and depend 
upon, fuperiour aid. I am not for fuperfeding hu- 
man induftry and application, where they can be of 
any ufe, nor for imploring, like the fellow in the 
fable, the fuccour of heaven on every trivial oc- 
cafion : but furely it is not only becoming, but our 
duty to call in the affiftance of a God, when the 
plot appears, otherwife, inextricable and truly wor- 
thy of divine folution. For wherein can heaven 

difplay its power with more advantage to mankind, 
than in purging and reftifying the organs of mental 
vifion, y'hich are tinged with difcolouring paflions, 
or dazzled by a falfe glare from without, and placing 
objefts in their proper lights, and of confequencc re- 
ftoring reafon, virtue and felicity ? If the divine ma- 
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jefty interpofe in any cafe, where can mortals more 
probably hope for it than in an affair of fuch conle- 
quence to his creatures ? • 

The difficulties, replied Sophron, enumerated by 
Hiero, and acknowleged by Philander, will, I doubt 
not, be readily confefied by all, who impartially 
confider the fubjeft; as alfo how defir able divine 
light and interpofition muft be to extricate us out 
of them : but as the management of lo fublime a 
province is committed to ’the care of gentlemen, 
who, after a long and fevere courle of trial, are 
found duely qualified and appointed to officiate in 
the facred function, it would be the height of pre- 
fumption for us, who are difcufling the point at pre- 
fent only upon moral and philofophic principles, to 
dare to encroach upon that noble fphere. Where- 
for let us content ourfelves with keeping to our 
own chara&er, and propofing fuch aids for reflify. 
ing moral diforders, as fall within the compafs of a 
philofophic enquiry. Nor do I apprehend the cafe 
quite defperate upon that footing. Moft of Hiero’s 
difficulties may be prevented by a right private edu- 
cation, or a happy regulation of the public tafte; 
which depends entirely on a wife policy, or a well- 
confiituted frame of government. 

In ancient times, the forming and diretting the 
public tafie was the care of the public. The imagi- 
nations of the people were imprefled and refined by 
fuch objeffs, exercifes, fpeftacles and entertainments, 
as fuggefted whatever. was grand, beautiful and har- 
monious in nature and fociery. Thefe they were 
taught to conncft with honour, bravery, public fpi- 
rir, pnd fervices done their country. Thus their 
public exercifes had a manifeft relation to public u- 
tility, by being equally calculated to (Lengthen, and 
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fo to fit their bodies for military difcipline, and their 
minds for temperance, fortitude, juftice and hero- 
ifm. Their public paintings in their fchools, halls 
and elfewhere, exhibited noble reprefen tations of 
public virtue of citizens, generals and magiftrates, 
who had fought bravely or fallen honourably in their 
country’s caufe. Their mufic was a public difci- 
pline to foften and polifh a wild untra&able po- 
pulace, or to rouze the noble and martial paf- 
fions. Their robes of magiftracy and fuits of ar- 
mour worn in defence of their country, the tro- 
phies, ftatues, wreathes of olive or laurel, conferred - 
by the vote of the people, were at once rewards and 
majeftic images of integrity, and magnanimity, and 
of thofe exalted notions of national honour and love 
of their country, as (hewed that their lives were 
entirely devoted to the public.’ Their theatrical en- 
tertainments, exhibited at the charge, and under 
the eye of the ftate, were a noble engine to refine 
the tafte, and exalt the fentiments of the people. 

In (hort, the grandeur of their fenate-houfes, halls, 
temples, and other public works, all executed by 
the ableft matters of defign, filled their imagination 
with the augufteft ideas, and taught them, at the 
fame time, their connexion with the public. Were 
the public tafte now a-days under thefe or the like » 
happy regulations; or, in other words,, were the 
youth taught, by means of a right education, and a 
well concerted plan of policy, to unite proper mo- 
ral qualities with their correlponding images and em- 
blems, we (hould not then have fuch juft reafon to 
complain of the deprivity of the public tafte. Were 
mufic, painting, and in Ihort all the fine arts, con- 
trived to excite generous and public affefVions, and 
to convey chafte and beautiful, moral fentiments — 
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Were the exerciles defigned, not as mere fates of 
agility and llrength, not as fubfervient to luxury or 
fordid gain, but as an inftitution. for training the 
youth for the fervice - of ■ the flate — -were beauty 
held cheap and contemptible when feparated from 

virtue — were our theatre modelled, fo as to make 

• - 

it a juft mirrour of human life, and a fchool of 
manners — were our colleges, fenate houfes, churches 
and other public buildings, the only chief feats of 
folemnity, magnificence and grandeur — and were 
all our public fpeXacles, (hows and entertainments, 
adapted to.ftiike us with grand and hejutiful ideas, 
and raife a veneration for order, government and 
laws — 1 fay, were things upon fome fuch footing as 
this, and were the individuals, by fome falutary in- 
ftitutions, taught, nay and deeply imprefted with 
their relation and fubordination to the community ; 
I am apt to believe, it would be no rare fpeXacleto 
fee our youth with well ciiaftifed imaginations, and 
patiently advancing to- the heights of true p'.tilofophy; 
inftead of that diilolute and effeminate race wefome- 
times fee. “We (hould find then, that nature does 
not mislead us, and make objeXs appear double and 
diftorted, but rather fome inward prejudice. and de 
pravity, or the vicious maxims and praXice of others; 
for as to thofe connexions of ideas, which nature 
has taught us to form upon the appearance of cer- 
tain beautiful, or grand or elegant objects, I think (lie 
has at the fame time, by an admirable arrangement 
and diftribution of things, guarded us againft dan- 
gerous delufions, unlefs we are obftinately bent on 
being decei ved. Thus we fee, that a bold, impudent, 
or fooliib look, in the moft beautiful .woman, is e- 
nough to counterwork the force of her charms, and 
to give us rather a.difguft than pleafure. When we 
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obferve one much fmitten with the love of fyrametry 
and elegance in inferiour fubjeXs, we are fo much 
the more Ihocked with the diflbnance, if he appears 
infenfible of the nobler principles of honour and vir- ’ 
tue, or aXs in oppofition to them. All the curiofi- 
ties of the virtuofo ' s cabinet, the moft majeftic plans 
of houfes, and their beft-chofen ornaments of gar- 
dens, equipage and the like, belonging to the man 
of tafte, will not compenfate for the want of a fingle 
grain of honefty and real worth. If mufic, poetry, 
painting, or any of the fine arts are at any time fu- 
homed to promote a falfe tafte, and immoral aflo- 
ciations, it is not the order of nature we are to 
blame, which has eftablifhed no connexions between 
’ thofe powers and vice j but the corruption of men, 
which proftitutes them to fuch wicked purpofes. 
And this proftitution is often felt and con felled by 
the panders themfelves, when ftruck with the augufter 
images of true beauty. With regard to pleafure, 
whether taken in a larger or more limited fenfe (from 
which Hiero apprehended fo much danger) I readily 
allow, ^hat youth are more apt to be milled by beau- 
tiful and pleafurable objeXs, than by thofe of gran- 
deur ; by a fine face, for inftance, mufic* painting, 
and the like : but it will be no hard matter to fup- 
plant the lower, by introducing higher fenfations of 
beauty, Ihewing the meannefs of thofe fpecies which 
are conneXed with vice, and how much the pleafure 
will be increafed, by being attached to a more pure 
and dignified form of beauty. We fee then that 
nature works up no inchantment, where Ihe has 
not provided us with a counter-charm fufficient to 
diftblve it. Were we to follow nature, and to 
form no alTbciations of ideas, but where Ihe has fixed 
V 0 l. I, - Z 
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a bond of union, we fhould always find that the 
fubordinate fpecies of bean ty refer to fomething higher, 
and that wherever that reference is over-looked, or 
the moral charm facrificed to an inferiour Venus, 
there the imagination is riotous, and the true tafte 
of life debauched! - 

But as there is little profpeft, at prefent, of fuch 
a reformation of the public tafte, as I before fuggeft- 
ed upon the plan of antiquity, I believe the other 
expedient muft be tried ; I mean a right private edu- 
cation, under the eye of difcreet and able tutors. 
This, therefor, gentlemen, I hope yotr will confi- 
der with that attention which the fubjeft deferves. 

I wifh, (aid Eugenio, that Sophron, who pro- 
pofed this as a fuccedaneum to his other method, 
had himfelf Undertaken to (hew us, in what manner 
the formers of youth ought to proceed in this fame 
aflociating bufinefs, or difcipline of beauty, if I may 
call it lo. 1 1' will frankly tell you what occurs to 
me on the fubjeft, Which I have chiefly learned by 
difcourfing at different times with Philander, and 
partly too from cbferv'mg the common pr^flice of 
the world, but efpecially of the virtuofi of different 
kinds. 

"When an ordinary artificer or tradefman wants to 
inftruft his apprentice in the principles of his art, 
he fhews him a fample of the beft pieces of workman- 
(hip. Thefe are to ferve him as models by which 
he is to judge of all works of the fame fort. By 
thefe he is to correct his own miftakes, and to at- 
tain a juft idea of all fuch pieces of work belonging 
to his own occupation, as are moft complete in 
their feveral kinds. The architect points out to 
his difciple the moft finifhed buildings, or the beft 
models of them, in order to formhis tafte accord- 
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ing to the exaft rules of art. Painters, ftatuaries, 
and all the matters ofdefign, direft their fcholars to 
ftudy the moft beautiful compofitions in each kind, 
thofe mafterly drawings, ftatues and bulls, which 
imitate nature bell, and come neareft to the perfec- 
tion of workmanlhip. By thefe eftablifhed ftand- 
ards, they teach them to judge of beauty, proportion 
and.defign. Eyen thole profeft teachers of genteel- 
demeanour and addrefs, your dancing mafters, when 
they would (hew the utmoft propriety and perfeftion 
of carriage, ftep forth themfelves upon the floor, 
and bid. their wondering fcholars do jufl as they do. 
Thus every art has its venus or beauty of the kind, - 
which is mpft readily attained by ftudying, and be- 
ing converfanf with the belt examples and models»in 
each fort. And they who are accuftomed to admire, t 
what is moft excellent of the kind, will certainly 
have the moft correct fancies in all works ofdefign. 

In imitation, therefor, of thofe approved mafters 
of truth a.nd elegance of workmanfhipin the feveral, 
arts, 1 would fhow the pupil, whofe imagination 
and tafte I wanted to form, the beft lpecimens in 
the feveral orders or ftages of beauty through which 
he is to pafs, to keep him from being led away by 
the - Ihowy and falfe, in any of the fpecies. Thus 
when I faw him caught with the beauty of his play- 
things, concerned about ranging them in the niceft 
order, employing his invention in contriving wind 
or water-mills, houfes of cards or of clay, and lay- 
ing out his little garden, I would Uiow him the moft 
beautiful, and ufeful of the kind. I would let him 
fee and handle, and divert himfelf with globes, com- 
pafles, and other mathematical inftruments, or any 
thing, in fhort, that would ferve to employ his in- 
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genuity and art. I would, by thefe, provoke his 
ambition to defpife the merely childifh and trifling a- 
mufements, and encourage his relifh of whatever 
was mod rational and manly. Even while he is 
converfant with thefe lower fpecies of beauty, he 
may be made to perceive a very important connec- 
tion viz. That thofe things are the moft beautiful 
and beft proportioned, which are fitted for anfwer- 
ing their end, and that deformity and difproportion 
are always accompanied with incommodioufnefs or 
inaptitude for ufe. Next, when I faw him folici- 
tous about his air, drefs, and behaviour in com- 
pany, I would point out to him the beft models, 
and teach him toobferve that the moft unconftrained 
and liberal manner was at once moft decent and 
moft fafhlonable among all true judges. 

When he was able to judge of beauty and defign 
in the fine arts, I would, after the fame manner, 
lhow him the moft beautiful and elegant in each, by 
exhibiting to him the beft patterns, and diverting his 
fight from whatever was merely gaudy, or of a 
wrong tafte. I would endeavour to make him feel, 
that, in proportion as thofe works of defign imitated 
nature, delineated characters and paflions juftly, and 
tended to excite noble fentiments and affections, they 
were perfect in their kind. 

When at laft he comes to delight in contemplating 
moral images and reprefentations, when he purfues 
the fair and honourable and decent, and loathes their 
contraries, I would then, by proper narrations, fa- 
bles, hiftories and dramatic fpeCtacles, exhibit to 
him whatever was moft heroic in character and con- 
duct; paint heroes, lawgivers and princes, with all 
the majeftic forms of temperance, fortitude, love of 
liberty and their country, and contempt of death. 
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“With the/e I wopJd dpread out and kindle his ima- 
gination, and, while it was warm, rouze a laudable 
ambition, and inflame every generous paflion. Thus 
has Philander taught me to follow nature in its pro- 
grcfs through the fcale, of beauty, and to feed. the 
mind with ideas and images of the comely, grand 1 
and becoming, in every flep of its progrefs. Such 
kind of difcipline will, I imagine, bid faired for 
teaching the pupil to aflbciate fuch images of beauty 
amd good, as are conne&ed with truth, and nature ; 
and keeping his imagination pure from all falfe and 
vicious mixtures. For inftance, he will learn from 
hence, that true grandeur and knavery are in- 
compatible — that beauty is infeparable from truth, 
and virtue — and that no fubftantial happinefs can 
take place, where irregularity or diforder enters; 
maxims (in my opinion) of infinite advantage in the 
conduft of life. , , • • 

After the fame, or fomc fuch manner, I would 
prefume to offer my advice to thofe who have the 
infpettion of the ladies, to acquaint them with what 
is fair and decent, and amiable, in every fubjett of 
elegance or beauty, in which they ought to be mod 
converfant; particularly in what concerns manners 
and the decencies of life ; and then their imaginations, 
by a natural kind of fympathy, will cleave to what 
is comelieft and belt. — But I am afraid it would re- 
quire too minute a detail >to handle a fubjeft fo de- 
licate in the manner it deferves ; befides that, l am 
fenfible I have, already, ingrofled too large a fhare of 
the converfation. 

I think, Taid Conftant, it became Eugenio, a 
profeft friend and patron of the ladies, who had 
Ihown at length by what fatal train of accidents they 
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are led into fuch a labyrinth of folly and misfor- 
tunes, to have either guarded them againft: going 
into it, or lent them a clue to efcape. This had 
been aCting in character, and conformably to that 
complaifance and devotion he profefles for the wo- 
men. But inftead of ferving them in this fubftantial 
manner, he has defcanted at large upon I know not 
■what, a:yl chalked out a courfe of difcipline, which 
if put in practice, would, I fear, contribute, to lead 
them ftill farther affray, at leaf! be effectual for that 
end propofed; I mean, the found correction and 
difcipline of imagination. 

I rejoice, replied Eugenio, with an arch fmile, to 
fee Conflant grown fo warm an advocate for the la- 
dles, and fuch a preacher of complaifance. I hope 
great things from this furprifing reformation, and 
that fince I have been fo deficient in my duty, he 
will fupply my defeCts, and teach his new pupils a 
fafer way to attain an imagination equally correCt 
and refined. I aflure my good friend I will not fail 
to proclaim his merit, whenever a fair occafion 
offers. 

I am much obliged to Eugenio, replied Conftant, 
for his kind intention ; but really he may fave him- 
felf that trouble. As I have no particular fervices 
to prefent to the ladies, fo neither do I want to have 
my merit blazoned to them. Let my friend obferve 
the punctilio’s of duty and decorum with them, and 
exalt the merit of every the leaft fervice ; I am wil- 
ling to pafs with the character of a homely philofo- 
pher, and fhall leave them out of the queftion, as I 
did not myfelf bring them into it. But to go on 
to the point before us, namely, the difcipline of 
fancy, I Taid I thought Eugenio’s method inefficient 
for the end propofed. He would, he fays, exhibit 
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to his pupil the various fpecies of beauty, harmony 
and the like; and teach him to diftinguilh and ad- 
mire the raoft beautiful and excellent of each kind. 
For this is the fum total of his large explanation of 
this matter, if I under ftood him right. Now from 
the little experience I have of the world, (and indeed 
it is but little I pretend to) I find men but too prone 
to admire and be captivated with different kinds 
of beauty, and that this high admiration of the 
beautiful and fublime, in particular objects, is a ca- 
pital fource of many miftakes, and great mifconduft 
in life. There is not a more wild or wanton thing 
than fancy, efpecially when it is let loofe ifpon the 
vifionary forms and images ©f things. It is parti- 
cularly warm and luxuriant in youth, prone to ad- 
mire and to imitate, eafily detained by the florid ; 
tmd exorbitant in all its operations. Beauty, like a 
magical fpell, no fooner ftrikes the fenfes of youth, 
than it fires their imagination, and fo entirely en- 
grofles their mind, that it' is in a manner loft in the 
object from whence the firft impreflions came. Every 
other affection but that of admiration, is fufpended. 
It is in vain to talk of cool reafoning, deliberation 
or choice, while the fting of beauty is riveted in the 
breaft, and the fame agreeable images which accom- 
panied it, continue to play before the fancy. I be- 
lieve Eugenio has oft felt this fting, and wiftied for 
his own eafe, that he had been lefs fenfible to ele- 
gant forms and faces, and a cooler admirer of. the 
fublime in air and fentiments. I have feert a vir- 
tuofo, a connoifleur in painting, in fuch raptures 
with a piece of Raphael’s or Correggio's, fo feized 
with the boldnefs of defign, the or dona nee, the in- 
finite grace, and what nor, of the whole compofition, 
that Iproteft, I thought he had the appear anceof a mad* 
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man. A man oftafte for muOp, while he liftens to a 
fine compofitiony appears bereft ofalmoft every other 
fenfe, and is dilTolved in an extafy of admiration. 
"What makes your, jcpckle (hell virtuplb’s, youy mi- 
pute philofophers, your hunters of; curiofities,. and 
antiqpities, but a fond rapturous conceit of fome 
particular -fpecies of beauty ,? And (to mention no 
,more).is not the g^y aqd,flv<t,ering, nay the, ambiti- 
ous and plodding.jribe, are not all your euthufiafts 
in religion, government, and philofophy, held cap- 
tive ^tb. an . fxce/fiye admiration of , fome peculiar 
or other, in which . they, include every other 
excellence ? y 7 j- ; ... •, . -i) 

What I won]d fop/clude from, this (hor-t detail is; 

That the way to difcipline the imagination aright, 
u is not to feed and nourilh our admiration of beau- 
u ty, by. thofe amuling, exhibitions, of it which Eu- 
“ genio talked of, but rather, to wean, and in a 
*« manner flarve our conceits and high opinions 
u of things.” This is the floical difcipline, fo often 
recommended by the ablefl mailers in philofophy. 
If we would, in good earneft, correft the fancy of 
youth, we mull take off the falfe glare and colour- 
ing of things, and analyze every fpecies of beauty 
and good into their conllituent principles and ingre- 
dients ; that the imagination may not be deluded with 
foreign mixtures, nor efleem any thing above its 
real worth. Thus I would Ihow from whence 
beauty derives its force, wherein the true value of 
life confills, what gives lullre to gold, dignity to 
expence, of what ingredients true pleafure is com- 
pofed, and whence the lower kinds borrow their 
chief feafoning and poignancy. How much fame is 
. worth, what makes power defirable. This is to un* 
drefs beauty (if I may lay fo) and prefent it naked, 
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without any artificial daubing, to the fancy. When 
it fees it thus in its real form, then that confufed 
group of images, which railed a blind admiration, 
will vanilh, and the paflion, founded on that opi- 
nion, will naturally fubfide. Agreeable to this way 
of reafoning, the fundamental maxim of the anci- 
ent philofophy was to forbear, to suspend or re- 
move the fir (1 flarts of opinion , to be flow in , and 
even to ceafe admiring. For that was thought the 
root of the evil, Sop/nV, the mighty fophif)er % 

who firft beguiles u? into high eonceptionsof the feveral 
phantoms of beauty and jjood, and then works up our 
paffions to the fame extravagant pitch. By a coun* 
ter-regiroen, therefor, they endeavoured to lower 
and reduee the phantom, and confequently our opi- 
nion of it, to its juft ditnenfions; and by doing fo, 
to fubdue the admiring habit. Thus they reprefent- 
ed fame as the murmur of tongues, or the breath of 
the unthinking and conftant vulgar -Beauty, as 
the tin&ure of a fkin, or the regular texture of 
features. Mere life was only a repetition of the 
lame dull animal fcene ; and death at worft, nothing 
but a’privation of the fenfe of a brute, or clofing 
the drama a little fooner or later. Perhaps their 
philofophy, in fome inftances, fhot beyond nature ; 
but I think the practice was fo far wholeforae, to 
begin the difcipline of youth, rather by the wean- 
ing and reftraining, than the prone and admiring 
habit. : ‘ i • 

This is the firft leftbn of temperance , that fober 
virtue, or rather the mother and nurfe of the vir- 
tues, which Hiero recommended to us in his plan; 
ff this leading virtue be carefully cultivated in youth, 
it will pave tbe way for the introduftiou of the reft. 
But l confider it here as of a- larger extent than is 
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commonly imagined, as relating not merely to the 
government of fenfe and appetite, but of the mind 
and its paffions. Perhaps the laft have as much need 
of its wholefome controul as the firft. For- only 
beaftly wretches are prone to excelfes. Gluttony 
and drunkennefs have fomething too grofs and fhock* 
ing in them, to men of any tafte or refinement in 
pleafure. But the moft ingenuous and high-fpirited 
natures are the apteft to exceed, when any glaring 
fpecies firikes their imaginations from the fide of ho- 
nour, friendlhip, religion, or any of the focial and 
kind affeftions. When anj^ of thofe finer paffions 
are, by means of wrong affociations, diretted to im- 
proper objefts, or employed on right ones, to the 
exclufion of all others, and in a greater proportion 
than the balance of afle&ion will admit of, they- 
become, of all others, the moft ungovernable and 
pernicious in their efiefts. And therefor it muft be 
the office of temperance to prefide over the whole 
band of affe&ions, to adjuft' their mutual forces, 
and prevent the partial indulgence of any of them, 
to the exclufion or weakening of others, equally or 
more generous and extenfive. Confequemly it muft 
be a part, and a. very important part of its work, 
to flop thofe images of beauty and partial good in 
the very office where they are coined, the imaginati- 
on ; till, they are ftriftly examined, Confronted with 
their objetts, and their feparate value weighed. 
WhCrefor, in the train of youth, I would watch 
over, their fancies with great care, accuftom them to 
an early habit of examining the value of every objeft, 
enjoyment, or fpecies of good, that folicits their 
choice- — of comparing the different kinds— and ne- 
ver trufting to the moft fpecious appearances. They 
ffiould never hear thofe objects: commended, and 
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highly rated, which have no neceflary connection 
with real merit; as wealth, birth, beauty, rank, and 
the like. When I faw them annexing ideas of 
worth, greatnefs, or honour, to the mere pofleffion 
of thefe, I would immediately correct the falfe aflo- 
ciations, and undeceive them, by appealing to their 

own fenfe and experience of things But I have 

faid enough, perhaps too much, efpecially confider- 
ing that I fpeak to philofophers. I defire we may 
hear Simplicius’s opinion of the matter. 

If I mull give my opinion, faid he, on a fubjed 
that has been fo fully debated already, I mull frankly 
confefs that, for all Conllant has faid to refute Eugenio, 
he does not appear to me to have done it. Nor 
indeed do I fee that he differs much from him.. 
When Eugenio recommended the bell models of 
beauty to be prefented to the imagination of youth, 
I do not remember that he recommended alfo an ex* 
celfive admiration of them, or gave any fpecies of 
them more, than its juft weight in the fcale. The 
exceffive admiration may be vicious, but I hope the 
jull elleem is not. We mull all purfue fome beauty 
or other ; the only queftion is about the kind. If 
it be truly laudable and no-wife inconlillent with the 
purfuit of a nobler fpecies, I fee no harm in paying 
it all the regard it deferves. We begin to err when 
we blend the different fpecies unnaturally, and are 
capitally wrong, when we facrifice the higher to the 
inferiour kinds. Does not Conftant’s difcipline a- 
mount to this, That we are not to allow ourfelves 
to be carried away with a fantallic and extravagant 
admiration of the lower kinds of beauty, nor join 
images of it to objeCls to which it does not belong ? 
Is this in any refpeCl inconfiflent with exhibiting to 
us the different fpecies, and pointing out the bell mo* 
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dels in order to regulate otir choice ? Kay, Is not 
this the fureft way to open and enlarge our views, 
and furniftl us with a ftandatd by which we may cor- 
rett bur tafte, and make the neceflary diftin&ions fo 
warmly, and, I think, jnftly recommended by Con- 
ftant ? How fhall we flrip wealth, pomp, pleafure, 
and all the gay or folemn pageantry of life of their 
glare, but by appealing to OUr original impreffions 
of beauty, and confronting them with what is moft 
excellent and fublime of the kind ? But this will belt 
appear by a more particular detail. I entirely a- 
gree with Con ftant, that temperance is the mirfe of 
the Other virtues, and that it is not the lead part of 
its bufinefs to watch over and chaftife the imaginati- 
on, even in the affhir of beauty. But this con- 
troulirtg habit, as it muft be learned betimes, fo it 
rfiuft be tried in letter ihftances, and with thegrotter 
appetites and pattions, before we attempt the higher 
and more refined. 

Though the appetites of children are very keen, 
we often fee that they can eafily forego their diet, 
and almoft forget the cravings of hunger, when they 
are hotly engaged in play, or in contriving or exe- 
cuting a defign, or working with any new ihftru- 
ment or machine. Nay, they will not only fufpend 
their diet, but their diverfions to fee any Curious 
fight; or hear any arnufing tale. It will not be dif- 
ficult therefor to fill up their vacant hours with fuch 
agreeable exercifes, or to entertain them with fuch 
amufements, as will make them eafily forget the 
hours of diet. By frequently repeating fuch trials, 
they will eafily be brought to think it manly, to ex- 
ert fome voluntary afts of temperance and felf-denial. 
This will teach them that prime leflon of virtue, not 
to depend on their tafte or appetite, without which, 
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there never was a great man. When they hare 
once got a fair maftery over thefe, it were eafy, me- 
thinks, to make them defpife fea fling, finery, and 
other inftruments of luxury. Of how fmall an ac- 
count does money appear, even to the moft clofe- 
fifted perfons, when mifery folicits them in fome 
difmal Ihape ? when a friend, or miftrefs, the en- 
tertainment of company, or the execution of a pro- 
ject call for their generofity ? Yet I doubt much, 
whether they conned! higher ideas of honour and 
merit with fuch genteel and generous expence, than 
they would with a large addition to their fortune, or 
with the mere pofleffion of what they have. By 
making the pupils frequently attend to proper ex- 
amples, the blind admiration of wealth will gradually 
ceale. - For what dignity is there in that which it is 
greatnefs to defpife ? Thus they will learn to disjoin 
thofe confufed images of grandeur and worth, which 
they annexed to fortune and its attendants. The 
fame experiment will hold with regard to pleafure. 
What hardfhips, toils, and dangers, will not the moft 
voluptuous enduie, at times, to approve their zeal 
1 to a friend, or female, to gain the reputation of fi- 
' delay, confiancy, intrepidity, and difint:reftednefs ? 
May not fome inftances ferve to convince them of 
fomething more refined and heroic, than is to be 
found in mere fenfual pleafure ; that even abftinence, 
fclf command, and fufFering, are the means of high 
enjoyment ? And may not a habit of felf-controul 
be acquired by frequently attending to fuch whole- 
fome dillin&ions ? When thofe confufed ideas of 
beauty or good, which accompany wealth and vo- 
luptuoufnefs, are thus fubdued, it will not be diffi- 
cult to carry the fame habit of temperance to the 
Yol, I, A a 
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ambitious views of power, viz. titles, coronets, 
garters, and all the trappings of grandeur ; which 
muft appear contemptible, when placed in competi- 
tion with internal freedom, uncorrupted honour, and 
felf-applaufe. 

I think it muft appear from this (hort detail, that 
the moft effectual way to baffle the impreffions of 
any inferiour beauty, or partial good, is to intro- 
duce a nobler fpecies, a more generous and compre- 
hcnfive good. A powerful alTociation is beft con- 
quered by fome fuperior counter-aftociation founded 
in truth and nature. Nor is this method different 
from Eugenio’s gradation of beauties, or his recom- 
mending to us the moft excellent and perfefr of each 
kind, and leading us up to the top of the fcale. Did 
not Conftant, in effe£V, conduit ns to the fame point, 
though by a different route, when he prefented us 
to his rough nurfe of the virtues, which, defpifing 
inferiour beauties, and fainter images of good, is con- 
verfant with that which is far fuperiour, the order 
of the mind, reititude of heart, and harmonious af- 
feilions. Whether I have done my friends juftice 
or not, I fubmit, gentlemen, to your judgment ; 
and, if the company will join me, I now propofe 
that Hicro fill up the lines of that plan he favoured 
us with the other night. 

I am furprized, replied Hiero, half bluffing, that 
Simplicius ffould lay fuch a burden on me, who 
am fo ill qualified to bear it. If the rude (ketch I hap- 
pened to draw, do indeed deferve any encomiums, 
I hope that will be accounted merit fufficient, to entitle 
me to an exemption from any farther fervice ; and 
therefor I move, gentlemen, to puniff Simplicius, 
for impofing burdens on the weak, and making 
choice of one fo unable to ferve the company, that 
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he be obliged to do the work himfelf, which he 
would affign me. 

The company faid, they prefumed - none under- 
ftood his plan fo well as himfelf, and that therefor 
he was the fitted of any to execute it: on which ac- 
count they would not accept of his excufe, but de- 
fired he would proceed. 

When Hiero faw they were all bent upon hearing 
him, he went on, modedly, after this manner* 
Well, gentlemen, fince the proje&ors of fchemes 
mud alfo carry them into attention, or elfe be e- 
deemed mere projectors, I inall be very cautious, 
for the future, how I lay out any more plans. I 
am glad however, that Condant and Simplicius have 
eafed me of one part of my talk, by handling fo dif- 
tinCtly the duty of temperance even in its larged 
fenfe. To enforce other mpral impreffions more 
drongly, and indeed to pave the way for them more 
effectually, I would endeavour to give the pupil a. 
jud fenfe of the dignity of human nature, as the 
work, and in fome degree the image of his Maker, 
that he may have a high reverence for it, and do 
nothing unworthy of it. Children fhew a very early 
fenfe of what is decent, and becoming their nature, 
ia thofe exulting gleams of joy that fparkle in their 
looks, upon their having aCted up to it, and in thofe 
confcious blufhes which tinCture their honed cheeks, 
when they have been caught doing any thing mean 
or little. This fenfe was certainly not given in vain, 
but intended to be cultivated. Indeed when it is 
applied wrong, I mean to qualities indifferent in them- 
felves, or really blameable, or makes its edimates 
beyond the jud meafures of things, it becomes a 
fource of wrong conduCt or exceffive vanity and 
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pride ; but when it has thofe objects pointed out to 
it, which are deferving of efteem and truly graceful, 
it enforces the authority of reafon, and is a fpur to 
virtue no lefs than a barrier againft vice. — I would 
therefor improve thofe natural anticipations of the 
fenfe of human dignity, by leading them, in the way 
recommended by Philander, to juft conceptions, 
■wherein it confifts. After examining who they are, 
what rank they hold amidft the creation, and for 
what purpofes of life they are deflined, it will foon 
appear to them, that ^ere is a fuperiour dignity in 
the human form — that they are endowed with no- 
bler powers, and confequently formed for a more 
exalted and extenfive oeconomy than the other ani- 
mals — that by thefe powers they are allied to the in- 
tellectual world, and entitled to higher honours, and 
a more refined happinefs than all the other creatures 
put together. After this, let them be taught by 
proper examples, that the peculiar excellency of 
their frame lies in the calm and undifturbed exercife 
of reafon, a fteady felf-government, juft affeCtion 
to all the proper objeCis of moral approbation, and 
an aCtive extenfive benevolence. By this ftandard, 
let them learn to corrett their falfe notions of ho- 
nour, grandeur, pleafure, and popular applaufe. 
Let the leaft deviations from this be marked with 
infamy, and fpoken of with aftonilhment. And 
let all vice be reprefented to them as the violation 
of their nature, a real meannefs, a degradation and 
fall from their true dignity. Whereas virtue fhould 
be fhown to be the voice of reafon, the fupreme 
law of their nature, and its higheft ornament and 
perfection. Let the pupil be put upon reflecting on 
the grateful emotions he feels in confequence of a 
decent, manly, generous conduCt,— the refpeCl and 
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veneration it draws, — the confidence and elevation 
of mind that attends it, — with the fecurity and ere- 
^dit it produces in the way of bufinefs. "When 
youth are animated with fuch principles, they will 
dare to take a higher aim in life, reverence their 
natu e, and be afhamed of what ftains or degrades 
it i whereas they who think meanly of that nature, 
•which bears the ftamp of Deity, will be ever fufpi- 
cious of others, and diftruftful of themfelves. Their 
conduft will creep after their groveling notions, and 
magnanimity and a laudable ambition can never 
flourifh where their genuine feeds are fupprefled. 

: A fenfe then of the human dignity, being ftrongly 
imprinted on the mind, it will prepare the way for 
another virtue, which I thought it neceflary to cul- 
tivate in children, viz. a drift regard for truth. I 
the rather recommend this, as the contrary praftice is 
fo often obfervable in them ; which, if not checked 
in time, feldom fails to introduce a falfe and crooked 
difpofition of mind, a difpofition which is the very 
bane of all virtue, and one of the,greateft pefts of 
fociety.' Wherefor, to encourage children always 
to fpeak the truth, a fault fhould be eafily forgiven, 
upon their confellion of it ; but when a lye is made 
to cover it, that fhould be deemed a heinous crime. 
The utmoft horror fhould beexpeefied at all manner of 
falfhood, and every degree of difingenuity reprefent- 
ed as the fureft mark of an abjeft mind, which robs 
one of the very dignity of a man ; and therefor 
fhould be treated with the higheft contempt. Where* 
as truth and fmcerity, ought to be admired and ap* 
plauded, as the proofs of afoul truly great, too 
confcious of its own dignity, to ufe any of the little 
tricks of craft and falfehood. And let thofe whom 
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your pupil fees and converfes with, treat him with 
refpeft or contempt, according to his honed y or dif- 
ingenuity. This will teach him always to aflociate 
honour and noblenefs of mind with opennefs and 
veracity ; and infamy and littlenefs of foul, with 
diffimulation and falfehood. If by mildnefs, and 
entering artfully into your pupil’s intercfts and de« 
ligns, you can bring him to make you his confident, 
it will not only give you the advantage of knowing 
him thoroughly, but procure you a very great afcen- 
dant over him, to reftify whatever is amifs. 

The fecond principle I mentioned, namely, obe- 
dience to parents , ought to be inculcated with great 
care, and no> lefs delicacy. The ignorance and 
weaknefs of the infant-date required that the influ- 
ence of parents and fuperiours fliould be very pow- 
erful, in order to lay the mind more open to inflec- 
tion and culture. Therefor nature hath planted 
deep in the tender frame the principles of fubmiffion 
to parents, a pronenefs to imitation,, and willingnefs 
to liflen to the oginion and judgment of thofe whom 
we efleem wifer or better than ourfelves. Parental 
authority then is one of the beft handles for getting 
lure hold of the mind, which, while that is in force, 
may be moulded into any fbape, or tin&ured with 
any kind of difcipline. But when it is diflolved, 
fcarce any tye will bind, or check controul it. Per- 
fuafions and promifcs, terrors and bribes, will be e~ 
qually infufficient ; inflru&ion will not be liflened 
to, nor example regarded. Parents therefor ought 
to be Icrupuloufly tender of their authority, as of 
that which is to give weight to all their inftru&ions 
and advices. 

But while they are cautious of weakening it by 
tpo great indulgence, they ihould equally guard a- 
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gain ft the oppofite extreme of rigour and feverity ; 
which has as great a tendency to difpirit the child, by 
too much curbing his paffions, as the other has to 
fpoil him, by gving them too loofe a rein. There- 
for, it is neceflary that he be infpired with a juft 
mixture of reverence and love ; which will be beft 
done, by tempering neceffary feverity with a difcreet 
.kindnefs, allowing great familiarity, yet checking 
the leaft fymptom of irreverence and indecency. 
'Whenever the authority of the parentis difputed or 
defpifed, it fhould be maintained with inflexible fe~ 
-verity ; and no condefcenflons made on the fide of 
the parent, till it is fully acknowleged and fairly fub- 
mitted to. But whatever refpett to the authority of 
the parents is inculcated in all matters of duty, child- 
ren fhould be taught as little deference as poffible to 
their, or any authority that is merely human, in 
what refpe&s pure fpeculation, trufli or fcience. I 
acknowlege it is hard to feparate them — But I be- 
lieve it may be compofed in fome fuoh way as this. 

They may and ought to be taught modefty, by 
which I underftand a willingnefs to liften to the opi- 
nions of others, and candour in examining them ; by 
example as well as precept, by fhewing the decency 
and dignity of fuch a difpofnion, and commending 
the leaft fymptom of it in them or others. But a 
refpeift to authority, or implicit reliance on the 
judgment of others, fhould be, by all means, dif- 
couraged, as a mod fervile principle, which cramps 
our views* and rrtakes us an eafy prey to endlefs fu- 
perftition. A mind endowed with the ftrongeft fa- 
culties, may,, by, this means, have all it 9 .vigour 
maimed, and become only a more tenacious nurfery 
of abfurdity and errotm Therefor the young en- 
quirer fhould never be obliged- to take, any thing u- 
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pon truft, not even from his parents : perfuafion, 
and not authority only, is here to be employed ; and 
the boy fhould be told, that regard is not due barely 
to fuperiour rank, in matters of mere opinion — 
That he is to defire a reafon for every thing, and 
never abfolutely to yield his afTent, unlefs he be con- 
vinced. - ' • • r ' 

Yea, faid Confiant, begging pardon for the inter- 
ruption, I am not for teaching him implicit obedi- 
ence to authority even in matters of duty. This 
were to govern him like a fiave or brute, rather 
than like a reafonable creature. > Let him be firft 
convinced that it is fit and right to be done, if he 
appear to be in any doubt about it ; and then he 
will obey from principle, not from a mere fervile 
dread. 

But, replied Hiero, what if he cannot underfiand 
the reafonablenefs of his duty, or fhould happen not 
to be convinced, or through a perverfe obftinacy 
fhould be inclined to difpute every inch of his parent’s 
authority; would you ceafe to enforce your com- 
mands, or indulge him in difobedience, for fear of 
making him too tame ? Children are wonderfully in- 
genious in finding out reafons againfl what they are 
averfe to, and exceeding hard to be convinced of their 
obligation to crofs their appetites. 

If the thing injoined him, replied Conftant, be a- 
bove his comprehenfion, I would not defire him to 
go about it. For there can be no virtue in his do- 
ing that, which he can fee no reafon for doing, and 
confequently no inducement but mete caprice in a 
parent to command it. And this will tend to weaken 
rather than add weight to the parent’s authority. As 
to the other cafe, I imagine a parent of any tolerable 
fagacity will be able to diftinguifh when a child de- 
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fires a reafon why he is to aft in this or that man- 
ner, from mere fcrupolofity, and when from ftub- 
bornnefs and pure averfion to his duty. The laft is 
to be oppofed by a proper mixture of reafon and au- 
thority. In the former cafe, I would employ per- 
fuafion fupported by reafon. When the boy finds 
himfelf treated in this rational and manly way, his 
fpirit and obedience will be liberal and ingenuous,' 
and he will account his parent his bed friend and 
counfellor. . 

Admitting, then, fubjoined Hiero, my friend’s 
correftion under thofe limitations, I proceed to con- 
fider humanity as another principle, which ought to 
be particularly cherifhed in children. This is fo a- 
miable a virtue, that I would extend it even to brutes, 
and make their innocent fports a difcipline of huma- 
nity. For this purpofe I would feverely difcourage 
every inftance of petulance and cruelty they fhevv 
them. Though the wanton pleafure children take 
fometimes, in fporting with the miferies of animals, 
feems to be an effeft only of the aftivity and love 
of diverfion that is fo natural to them ; yet if itife 
indulged without check, it may degenerate into ^ 
infenfibifity to human pains, or fullen delight in be- 
holding miferable objefts. When they difcover any 
care and anxiety in tending, and feeding any fa- 
vourite bird, or dog, or any pity to them in diftrefs, 
I would applaud their tendernefs ; but if they (hew 
any cruelty in their ufage of them, they fhould be 
feverely chid, or have the poor creatures taken from 
them. I would not allow them to fee them killed, 
much lefs to be witnefies of thofe dreadful fpeftacles, 
of innocent creatures mangled in a mod inhuman 
manner, and expiring in agonies, for fear it fhould 
prove the means to accuflom them to behold bloo 
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and flaughter with unpitying eyes. I would teach 
them to look upon themfelves as the guardians and 
benefa&ots of the friendlefs race, defigned by nature 
to proteCV and cherifh them; and would give them ^ 
the charge of the birds and beafts about the houfe, 
as if they were, in fome meafure, a part of their own 
family, wbofe wants they ought to fupply, and 
whofe diftrefles they are bound to relieve. By thofe 
little exercifes of humanity to their fellow -creatures 
below them, I would prepare them for the higher 
atts of it to mankind. There is a certain affeCtion- 
ate temper in children,- a fenfibility with refpeCi to 
the condition of others, which, by due care, may be 
improved into the mod friendly and generous affec- 
tions. They not only love to do good-natured 
things, but are greatly delighted with the firaple re- 
cital of kind aCttons. Nothing is a finer entertain- 
ment to them, than a moral tale, wherein goodnefs 
forms the principal characters, and appears in a vari- , 
ety of beautiful incidents. Upon this innate (lock 
of benevolence, the nobleft and mofl ufeful virtues 
irfWe may be grafted. In order to cultivate it, 
hjch notions of humanity ought to be inculcated, 
tnofe characters and aCtions in which it prevails, com- 
mended above all others ; and the fuperior excel- 
lence and ufefulnefs of it ftrongly reprefented. Their 
doing good to others fhould be made the chief ir.- 
ftrument or ftep towards promoting their own plea- 
fure. I believe it would be an excellent method, 
in imitation of our weekly diftributions, to entruft 
children with a little money now and then, to be 
difpenfed in the way of dharity, to indigent or mi- 
ferable objeCts ; in beftowing which, they fhould 
be left to their own choice, both as to the objefts 
themfelves, and the meafure of their charity to them. 
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I would not call them to a rigid account how they have 
laid it out, but only a(k them in general about the 
management of their little flock ; to know whether 
their temper be liberal or narrow, and to have an op- 
portunity of applauding their difcretion and genera- 
lity, or directing their future diftributions. When 
they fee themfelves fo much uled like men, it will 
infpire them with a generous emulation, to adl wor- 
thy of the truft repofed in them, by a difcreet libera- 
lity. Every thing that looks like felfilhnefs, or be- 
trays a fordid gripping turn, ought carefully to be 
checked; which, in my opinion, cannot be bet- 
ter done than by the reftraint of thofe fupplies 
which are given them for their own ule. Thefe 
fhould bear fome proportion to the generality or 
wifdom they (how in the diftribution of their charita- 
ble fund. By thefe and the like means they will 
contract an early habit of goodnefs, *<nd learn to 
feel the wants and miferies of their fellow-creatures, 
than which I fcarce know a more important Idfon. 

Let me add one caution to what Hiero has men- 
tioned, faid Eugenio. As ehildren have a natural 
opennefs of heart, and (if I may ufe the expreflion) 
a loofenefs of hands, I apprehend there is not any 
great danger of their failing in inflances of generality. 
They are full as forward to throw away their mo- 
ney, as to receive or hoard it up. They are feldotn 
fo fond even of their fweetmeats, but, if they are 
not of a very unfriendly and felfilh caft, they will 
frankly give theit' companions a (hare with them. 
Therefor, while parents are folicitous to guard them 
againft flinginefs and narrownefs of foul, I reckon 
it not amils to moderate the opennefs of their tem- 
per, and check a fpirit of prodigality. If they could 
be inftrufled in the true value and ufe of money. 
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without admiring or prizing it, it would be a great 
advantage to them, and reftrain the prodigal, without 
encouraging the griping or hoarding humour. They 
fhould be taught to huiband their flock, that it may 
go as far as poffible, — to fave in fome inftances of 
lefs neceffity, that they may afford to be liberal in 
others more preffing, — to compare cafes and objetts 
as to merit, indigence and other circumftances, — to 
retrench all fuperfluous, and efpecially hurtful ex- 
pence ; that they may be as impartially and exten- 
fively ufeful as poffible. In fhort, they fhould be m 
taught to be liberal without being profule ; and fru- 
gal, but not fordid. 

Eugenio’s remark, faid Sophron, puts me in 
mind of another extreme, which I imagine ought 
to be guarded againft on the fide of good-nature ; I 
mean that foftnefs and pufillanimity, into which it 
is apt to degenerate, unlefs difcreetly tempered For 
though I was wonderfully pleafed with thofe over- 
flowings of humanity, which appear in Hiero’s dif- 
courfe, yet I cannot help obferving that there may 
be an excefs of goodnefs, or rather I believe, I 
fhould fay good nature, when there wants a juft de- 
gree of indignation at folly and vice ; a difpofition 
highly mifchievous to public fociety and private per- 
fons. Some children would carry their good na- 
ture to fuch an excefs, that without proper difcipline, 
they would grow perfect dolts, mere pofitive drones; 
fo Ample, that they would have no will of their own, 
fuch pure figures of wax, that you might mould 
their inclinations juft as you would. They cannot 
contradidl their company, nor know how to refift 
their importunities. Such are apt, through a vici- 
ous complaifance, to run into any exceffes, to which 
they are invited by company, or example. To 
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(hun this extreme, they fhould be taught the impor- 
tance of their character, and, be infpired with a juft: 
regard for themfelves. The dangerous confequences 
of a falfe modefty, and weak complaifance, may be 
fhewn them by living, and therefor interefting, ex- 
amples of fuch, as by giving into thefe, have fpoiled 
their conftitutions and ruined their fortunes. But 
great care and caution muft here be ufed, that the 
young pupils may, as much as is poflible, feparate 
and diftinguilh the perfons from their foibles and vi- 
ces ; that while they confider the latter with averfion 
and horrour, they may look upon the former with 
pity and humanity The mcannefs too of being 
quite led away by others, may be ftrongly painted, 
to refill the felicitations of others, without being 
peevifh or rude ; and to dare to adhere to what is 
right, in fpite of ridicule for Angularity. 

To guard them the more effettu ally again ft a pat 
five and mean-fpirited tamenefs, I think it of no - 
fmall confequence to imprefs them, as Hiero advifed, 
with ftrong notions of right and wrong, and make 
them as fenfible of the regard they owe to themfelves, 
as of that which is due from them to others. If 
they received an affront, or blow from a fchool fel- 
low, I would wink at them though they did not 
take it very tamely ; and even allow them to be 
angry, but without indulging a fpirit of revenge, 
and where redrefs is not at hand, upon great occa- 
fions, to ufe the lawful means of felf-defence. For 
fuch a generous indignation is the natural feed of > 
true bravery and fortitude of mind, which can never 
come to maturity, where it is entirely wanting. I 
am very far from advifing any indulgence to a quar- 
relfome humour ; but, I think it deferves no extra- 
Vot.I/. Bb 
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ordinary degree of difcernment to diftinguifh between 
the workings of ill-nature, a malicious or revengeful 
fpirit ; and what arifes from a true fenfe of honour, 
and a juft value for a man’s own chara&er. The 
former ought, at all adventures, to be difcountenan- 
ced ; but the latter, when exerted upon proper oc- 
cafions, and in juft meafures, fhould be cultivated 
and improved. A fpirit that bears every injury 
tamely, can never rife to any thing great or confpi- 
cuous in life, but muft neceflarily fink into fervility 
and contempt. At the fame time that children are 
kept fenfible and awake to their own rights and in- 
terefts, in which, I confefs, they but rarely fail ; 
they cannot be infpired with too exquifite a fenfi- 
biltty to thofe of mankind, efpecially fuch as are of 
the moft important and facred nature. For this 
purpofe I would endeavour to perfuade them, that 
mankind are all originally on a level — That the dif- 
ferences of rank, fortune, and other external circum- 
ftances, do not diffolve any of their natural rights. 
— And that whatever peculiar advantages they enjoy 
above others, they call for higher degrees of hu- 
manity and condefcenfion, to grace and fupport them. 
If they fhow any marks of infolence, contempt, or 
even fullennefs to their inferiours, it ought immedi- 
ately to be checked ; and they fhould befhown, by 
the example of others, and the confeflion of all, 
what a wide difference there is between true dignity, 
and that fullen pride which only apes it Therefor 
I would never humour them in their encroachments 
on others, nor allow them to break in upon the pro- 
perty of any of their fchool-fellows. And I would 
to the utmoft difeourage their ftriking fervants, or 
calling names in a fit of paffion. Such a&ions na- 
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turally make children fancy that thofe whom they 
(hike, or injure in any other way, are either of an 
inferiour fpecies, or at the beft are made to be only 
their (laves, and confequently that they have a right 
to play the tyrants over them. Such notions mud 
naturally produce that infolence and inhumanity, 
which are the common attendants of uncivilized 
grandeur. 

I remember I once made a vifit in an opulent fa- 
mily, where I was llruck with feveral inftances of 
mifmanagement, that would have fpoiled the. moft 
virtuous and beft-tempered children in the world. 
They were allowed to treat the fervants with the 
utmoft contempt and arrogance, nor muft they de- 
bafe their dignity by being feen difcourfing with them. 
If (hangers of a rank inferiour to themfelves pre- 
fumed to accoft them, and afk them any queftions, 
they were taught to keep a difdainful (Hence; or, if 
they defigned to open their mouth, it was with a 
fullen coldnefs, and an apparent confcioufaefs of 
their fuperiour quality. Frequently they took place 
of (hangers, and were fet above them at table, had 
a greater attention paid to their little fancies and 
wants; and by many broad hints were put in mind 
of their dignity, as much as the others were of their 
diftance. Though I heartily difapprove too great 
familiarity with fervants and people of a very low 
rank ; yet humanity and affability to them cannot 
be too much inculcated. Were a perfon never to 
converfe or have any intercourfe with his inferiours* 
he would be precluded from all opportunity of ex* 
ercifing feveral of the moft amiable virtues that can 
adorn the human mind. And hofpitality towards 
(hangers ought always to be reprefented and ap. 
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plauded, as 'one of the moft generous and elevated 
virtues of humanity, the want of which betrays an 
untaught aud favagemind. Complaifance and affa- 
bility fhould be fet forth as its infeparable compani- 
ons. And this leflon fhould be conftantly founded 
in their ears, that their rank and condition will be 
better fupported by an unaftuming carriage, and an 
eafy humanity, than by the moft peevifh and imperi- 
ous ftatelinefs. High marks of difpleafure ought to 
be expreffed againft children, for any rudenefs they fhow 
to ftrangers, though far beneath them in rank or for- 
tune. They fhould be encouraged in talking freely 
with them, and making themfelves agreeable. But I 
am afraid, gentlemen, thefe are leffons which the * 
opulent part of the world, and many of thofe dif- 
tinguifhed by titles, will not be very forward to teach 
their children ; and therefor I defpair to fee a refor- 
mation of tafte in thefe articles. 

In the education of youth, (aid Conftant, nothing 
feems to me to deferve more care and pains, than to 
poflefs them ftrongly with a fenfe of the connexion 
they have with the public, and the meannefs of all 
felfifh and narrow views. I confider man in three 
great views, as a rational being ; then, as a focial 
one ; and laft of all, as a child of the fupreme pa- 
rent, a creature of the author and governor of the 
univerfe, who knows all his aftions, and to whom 
he is accountable for them. Philander has confider- 
ed him in the firft view, and Hiero in the laft. In 
the fecond I think he fuftains an important charafter, 
and the part he has to aft deferves an efpecial regard. 
Now the moft eflential ingredient in this, is public 
Spirit and love of one’s country. And the moft op- 
polite principle to the public charafter, with which 
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nature hath inverted us, is that little wretched thing 
we call — felfiflanefs. This is the quality which, a- 

bove all things, debafes human nature, as man is 
a focial creature, and is accompanied with the molt 
pernicious efteXs, with regard to the community of 
which he is a member. Therefor were a fenfe of 
the connexion they have with the public, and their 
obligations to promote its intereft, ftrongly imprint- 
ed upon the minds of youth, it would lead them, in 
the future bufy fcenes of public life, to aft in a more 
wide and exalted fphere. We fhould then fee them 
keep the good of their country more fteadily in view, 
and never dare to prollitute or even poftpone it to> 
felf-intereft, upon any occafion whatever; nay, they 
"could not do it without a fecret check from within, 
nor without the (harp- ftings of remorfe, for aXing 
againft the plain relations and honourable engage- 
ments of focial life. Here it may be laid, that By 
making them good men, they will, of courfe, be- 
come good patriots. It is true, in fome refpeX, • 
that juft private affeXion is the foundation of that 
which is public — But yet there are many fenfible of 
the private relations of life, who have little fenfe of 
w'hat they owe the public. It was formerly obferved 
by Philander, that this is one of the laft connexions 
we take in. A confequence of which is, that it 
cannot be expeXed that fo large an affeXion as is 
the love of our country, (hould appear very early, 
or before its objeX is, in fome meafure, apprehend- 
ed. As our views are enlarged, our aifeXions grow 
wider of courfe, and are referred to more objeXs. 
The progrefs of nature is from a narrow point, even 
from fenfe, and the appetites which' accompany it. 

By degrees felf enlarges its circle, and takes in am. 
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pier gratifications, as it’s powers unfold themfelves. 
A family comes next, towards which new affe&ions 
are formed. Friendfhips and affinities open a wider 
connexion, and give birth to more enlarged attach- 
ments. At length the circle dilates to a neighbour- 
hood, of which fome idea muft be formed, ere the 
mind can be affetted towards it, or interefted in its 
fate. In like manner a town, a province, a coun- 
try, muft be comprehended, or at lea ft, fome faint 
image or idea of them, to excite affe&ions corref- 
pondent to them. Sophron has already given one 
good reafon, why people now are not fo apt to per- 
ceive their connexion with the public as formerly ; 
when not only the political inftitutions, but the ge- 
nius of every thing in the community breathed a 
public fpirit, and pointed to a common intereft. Per- 
haps another reafon may likewife be afligned, that it 
is not fo eafy for us moderns to take in our connec. 
tion with the public, becaufe it is a larger whole ; 
and the generality do not fo much feel their influ- 
ence in the ftate, as the ancients, whofe forms of 
government were more popular, or confined to a 
particular city or province ; where all could difcern 
their immediate intereft in public concerns ; and the 
greatert part had fome fbare in the management. 
There a re, however, ftill among us feveral public images 
to fuggeft ideas of a public, and confequently to excite 
public affections ; our public buildings, courts, halls, 
gardens, national aflemblies, councils, fleets, and 
the like fymbols which dirett our view to a common 
good, in which all fliarein fome degree Let the 
pupil therefor be accuftomed to attend frequently to 
thefe, and obferve their reference to a public weal ; 
that fuch ideas may grow familiar to his mind — that 
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every thing he fees and is converfant with, may ftrike 
him with his relation to the public, and put him in mind 
of the duties he owes his country. Whatever fcience, 
art, or profeflion he applies to, let him be taught to 
obferve the connexion it has with public utility ; 
that his ftudies, and daily occupations, may run in 
a public channel, — and that his private intereft may 
appear not only connected with that of the public, 
bur likewife fubbordinate to it. 

Was our public education upon a footing, in 
every refpeCt fuch as is to be wifhed, I Should reck- 
on it an admirable way to form the youth to public 
virtue, and love of their country. The being edu- 
cated in a public manner, or in companies, is, un- 
doubtedly a very proper method to infpire men with 
public views, feelings and afieCVions. There the 
youth form friendships, fee their connections with* 
others, and their fubordination and reference to a 
whole. They learn to know their rank, and fab. 
fide into their proper ftation. They grow more ac- 
tive* facial and high-fpirited. Their companions 
and fchool-fellows come to be confidered under the 
relation of their country-men ; and their private 
afFeCtions do, by degrees, ftretch to a zeal for their 
common country, or even to a more extenfive phi- 
lanthropy. 

But as nothing is apt to affeCt the human mind in 
a ftronger manner than what regards itfelf, I would 
endeavoutjo convince youth, by a proper detail of 
faCts, how much their own private intereft is con- 
nected with, and comprehended in that of the pub- 
lic ; — the privileges of citizens, with the good of 
the community, or city, to which they belong; — 
that again with the welfare of the metropolis, or of 
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the whole nation. We love whatever is like our- 
felves, or in any fort related to us, — whatever gives 
us back the image of ourfelves, and falls in with our 
private prejudices or paflions, or conduces, in any, 
refpeft, to our intereft. Children are fond of the 
fpot where they were nurfed, and educated, the 
places which they ufed to frequent, where they lived, 
played and converfed with their companions. There- 
for a fudden and almoft involuntary preference is 
^given to an acquaintance, a relation, a neighbour, a 
fellow-citizen, a countryman, in cafes where a com- 
petition arifes between them and flrangers. And no 
doubt nature intended it liiould be fo; that our minds 
might not be diftraded amidft the numerous objefts 
of affedion; and that the tie might be drawn deleft, 
where we have generally the greateft power and 
means of doing good. — Therefor to intereft the 
youth in their city, province or country, let them 
be convinced that it is their’s, — that their interefts 
are infeparable — that they gain when it flouriPnes, 
and fuffer when it decays — and that the good or ill 
of every individual reflects upon them by fympathy 
or communication. But, that they may not be mif- 
led by miftaken views of intereft, they muft be con- 
vinced, they muft feel that their happinefs is of a 
wider extent than mere perfonal pleafures or gains 
— that they muft be more or lefs happy or mifera- 
ble, as others are fo — that their beft enjoyments a- 
rife from participation — that in fhort,-we find the 
moft exquifite pleafure in the moft extenfive happu 
nefs, not only of our country, but of mankind-' 1 — 
that therefor the higheft felf intereft is to promote 
the greateft public good. One, thoroughly poflefted 
of fuch principles as thefe, will not barter a fingle 
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grain of honour for the moft fplendid titles, nor be- 
tray his country, or even meanly fhrink from its 
fervice, though a world were to be the bribe. Let 
the youth be early infpired with fuch public-fpirited 
fentiments, and they will be patriots, not fuch as 
we have but too often feen, but fuch as we always 
wilh for. But I doubt we have encroached too 
much on Hiero’s province. For my part I beg his 
pardon, and hope he will now proceed. 

Conftant finilhed his difcourfe with a good deal 
of warmth, and a certain pathos of voice and man- 
ner that is peculiar to him, when he opens upon the 
fubjeft of the public. 

I much approve, faid Hiero, of our friend’s zeal 
for the public, and entirely agree with him, that no 
method fhould be omitted, which may be thought 
of real efficacy to- imprefs a ftrong fenfe of what 
they owe to it, upon the minds of youth. But from 
the little I have feen of the world, I am convinced 
it is a true fenfe of religion, a full perfuafion of an 
invifible power, who fees and knows every thing, 
and, as we behave well or ill in this life, will ac- 
cordingly reward or puniffi us in another, that only 
can reftrain our giddy paffions, controul our head- 
flrong appetites, and flop us in the full career of 
our narrow purfuit after felf intereft, and the enjoy- 
ments of pleafure and power. I call it narrow, be- 
caufe, in my apprehenfion, nothing betrays a greater 
narrownefs, and meannefs of fpirit, than to ima- 
gine we came into the world for no other reafon, 
than to ferve ourfelves of the pleafures, the honours 
and profits that are to be had in it, without a regard 
to the particular community we ftand conn eft ed 
with, a more enlarged view to the interefts of man- 
kind in general, and the relation we bear to our fu. 
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preme and all-bounteous parent and benefaXor. I 
mention this laft relation to the univerfal parent, 
becaufe I do not fee how we can form -a juft and 
perfeX idea of fociety, without having a direX view 
to the great and almighty Head of it. He who 
inverted us in our focial character, is the fupreme 
judge of our conduX, and to him we are accounta- 
ble for the feveral parts we have aXed. His law 
is binding, where human laws, through ignorance 
or wickednefs, are defective ; and it’s fanXions 
reach where thofe of civil authority and power can- 
not. So that he is the head and fupreme governor 
of the focial fyftem, who unites its parts, infpires 
its connexions, and animates the whole body with 
life and vigour. Therefor I do not conceive how 
any member of fociety can aX a confiftent part, and 
fulfil his obligations to the community to which he 
belongs, without a fenfe of his connexion to his al- 
mighty Head, and without recognizing his authority 
which is fupreme. To be thoroughly focial then r 
one muft be truly religious. 

Thefe are principles that may fecure the fteadinefs 
of a man’s conduX in life ; and wherever thefe are 
wanting, we fee men of the brighteft parts, and the 
moft enlarged capacities, faulter and vary in their 
behaviour ; and however they may pride them- 
felves in the wantonnefs of power, the fplendour of 
titles, or the pofteffion of riches, yet through the 
indireX ways they purfue and obtain them, falling 
into contempt, and finking fo low as to be the ob- 
jeXs not of public hatred only, but of the loweft ri- 
dicule. Would I change charaXers, and the refined 
pleafures of internal freedom and felf approbation 
with fuch a man ? No ! I can look down upon him 
— I confider him in the view of an abjeX wretch, a 
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nuifance to the public, one that ought to be banifhed 
to live among fuch brutes, as fawn upon the hand 
that feeds them, and which, by over-feeding, makes 
them fat and fleek indeed, but unfit for fervice, and 
over-ftocked with malignant humours and a bafe 
blood, ready to grow putrid upon every little difor- 
der. How little the ordinary principles of philofo- 
phy, without religion, are able to fupport the mind 
againft the temptations of power, and brilliancy of 
riches, we have a notorious inftance in Seneca, and 
even in the inflexible Cato. And how much modern 
experience confirms the fame truth, I appeal, gentle- 
men, to the flighted obfervation. For this reafon, 
as well as others, I thought the imprinting an early 
and deep fenfe of religion on the pupil’s mind, an 
eflential part in a complete plan of education. For 
furely of all connexions and relations, that in which 
he ftands to his Maker is the higheft, and of firft 
dignity. To fettle this important point on a rati- 
onal footing, and confequently to rivet religious im- 
preflions more ftrongly and durably on the mind, I 
thought that courfe, or feries of religious inflruXi- 
ons, which I formerly ventured to recommend, a 
neceflary preparative. 

Man, by his original conftitution, was, I think, 
defigned to be a rational, and confequently a religi- 
ous creature. Many of his powers and afleXions 
would have been ufelefs, without fuch a religious or 
divine deflination. One thing is certain, that no 
objeX fliort of Deity, is commenfurate either to his 
intelleXual or moral faculties and difpofitions. The 
perfeXion of reafon, and divinity of virtue, find 
here alone an objeX adequate to their energy and 
vital operation. To each relation therefor, in which 
the creature man ftands to the Deity, there corref- 
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fponds a peculiar courfe of actions. How then are 
the former to be educed, and the latter followed, 
but by exhibiting thofe relations in fo full and com- 
manding a light, as (hall dirert the energies of the 
foul to their proper objert and end. Whatever 
therefor tends to imprefs a fenfe of the relations, 
muft, in proportion to the force of the impreffion, 
be efficacious towards producing the affertions and 
condurt correfpondent to them. The Deity alone 
has an intimate communication with the human mind, 
and confequently he only can, by an immediate in- 
fluence, penetrate its inmoft fprings, and dirert or 
controul it’s powers. The extent of one mortal’s 
energy or artion, on the mind of another, is of a 
different kind, more narrow and infinitely lefs effi- 
cacious. To this over ruling Mind, then, we muft 
leave the adequate dirertion of all inferiour minds 
and the full adjuflment of their motions. From 
him alone we expert that mighty enlivening energy, 
which is to recompenfe every jarring motion, and 
call forth the perfeft exercife of the feveral powers. 

Therefor, with an entire refignation to his invar* 
iable orders, and an humble dependence on his fu- 
periour influence, let us feeble and ignorant mortals 
attempt only what is within our own province, and 
proportioned to our powers; — ufe the means which 
are mod: effertual . and beft adapted to the genius 
of the creature, we are to form and regulate; and 
if we fail not through indolence, or wicked intenti- 
on, the all governing Mind will do the reft. 

It is our bufinefs to proceed in the way of argu- 
ment and rational convirtion ; and therefor I would 
endeavour to point out to the pupil, and make him 
take notice of the connertion between thofe relations 
in which the Deity (lands to him, and the duties or 
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•obligations refill ting from thence ; for in fiance, be- 
tween the relation of a Creator ; and the duty of 
•reverence and dependence in a creature — between 
that of a Benefactor and 1 the correfpondtng obligati- 
>on to gratitude, truft, and love — that of a Law- 
giver and Judge; and the duties of regard to his 
authority, and fubmiffion to his will — that of a per- 
fect Pattern ; and humble imitation ; — of the Foun- 
tain of all wifdom, and power, and bappkiefs; and 
-a conftant application to his goodnefs — and fo of 
the reft. By making him Often attend to, the di- 
vine providence, particularly to thofe difpenfations 
of it which I formerly mentioned, and to the perfecti- 
ons of God difplayed therein, as well as in his works, I 
would accuiftom him, if poffible, to an habitual venera- 
tion of his Maker, and an affetting fenfe of' his pre- 
fence and conftant fuper-intendency over? human af- 
fairs ; — efpecially that all his thoughts, paffions, and 
purfuits lie open to his all-feeing eye that this pre- 
fence is ever ready to befriend him if he do well, and 
chaftife him if he do ill ; — that therefor he ought 
ever to aCt under an impreffion of infinite wifdom, 
power, and goodnefs — and be animated by thefe, to 
excel in every virtue, and guard againft the firft and 
minuted accefs to corruption and vice. Thofe ftrik- 
ing exhibitions of Deity which I formerly mentioned, 
as exprefled in fenfible and aftonifhing events, wHI 
make the moft powerful impreffions on the pu- 
pil’s mind, and by confequence will bid faireft for 
calling forth fuch fentiments and affeClions as they 
are fitted to produce. Therefor frequently revolv- 
ing the hiftory of thofe events, muft be of great 
fervice towards the attainment of the end propofed. 

If there are any difpofitions in human nature 

V o l. I. C c 
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friendly and connatural to fuch impreflions; if, for 
inftance,. there be any perception of beauty and de- 
sign in the order of nature — any admiration of 
grandeur, — any fympathy with the happinefs of o* 
thers, — any fenfe of honour and applaufe, — any 
complacence in virtue, — or any fentiments of grati- 
tude to one’s benefaftor ; — -if there be any fenfe of 
a governing mind and providence, or of his perfec- 
tions, — any tendency to truft and refignation to fu- 
periour power, wifdom, or goodnefs ; — or, in fhort, 
any afpiring of mind towards heaven in cafes of dif- 
trefs;— I would improve all thefe natural principles: 
I call them natural, becaufe we fca/ce find a man 
without fotne degree of them : I fay, I would im- 
prove them to inforce the religious impreflions we 
want to make on the pupil’s mind, and thus exalt 
what is natural to religion, to divinity, and the fub- 
limeft virtue. 

To thefe impreflions of natural religion, I would 
join the more powerful inforcements of that which 
is revealed. To prepare his mind for the readier 
reception of it, I would endeavoui to (hew him his 
ignorance, even in things of the greateft importance, 
and confequently the need he has of inftrudtion ; I 
would defire him often to attend to the force of his 
paflions and affe&ions, which being continually ex- 
pofed to dangers from all quarters, may eafily lead 
him into all manner of vice and corruption. This 
will difpofe him to welcome any aid which the gra- 
cious Parent of mankind fhall deign to beftow, and 
to fet a high value on the feveral revelations he has 
been pleafed to grant to ignorant and corrupt mor- 
tals. And indeed, what an ignorant creature is 
man without fome kind of revelation, or inftruttion. 
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(if you will chufe rather to give it that more fafhion- ’ 
able name) whether that inftru&ion is communicated 
to us immediately from the fountain of all truth and 
wifdom, or from him by the intervention of our 
fellow mortals ! How unformed and favage, nay 
how headftrong in all his paflions, and how unapt • 
for the purpofes of focial life, till he is moulded, 
and in a manner re-created, by a happy and divine 
culture ! 

By a fair exhibition of chriftianity, I would en- 
deavour to infpire him with the love of fo amiable 
and benevolent an inftitution — and by a juft deli- 
neation of the character of its exalted Author in the 
hiftory of his life, call forth thofe fentiments of ve- 
neration, fubmiffion, gratitude, and love, which fo 
heroic and meritorious, fo facred and divine a cha- 
racter claims. 

I would not puzzle his tender and duCfile mind 
with thofe abftrufe fpeculations and barren contro- - 
verfies, which have been made the badges of parties, 
and often converted the beft-natured religion in the 
world, into an engine of mortal hatred and mutual 1 
hoftilities between its profefTors. As the religion of 
Chrift was defigned as a plain confident rule of life, 
and not a fyftem of abftra&ed reafonings and fpe- 
culations; — to influence the heart more than to r 
fill the head ; I would endeavour above all things, 
to awaken that high fpirit of difinterefted and exten- > 
five virtue, which it recommends and breathes ' 
throughout — that ardent and undiflembled love of - 
God and mankind — that thorough felf-government 
and purity of heart — that inflexible integrity and re- 
fignation to providence — that elevation above the - 
world, and contempt of wealth and worldly gran - < 
• - C c 2 * ; •« 
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deur (the gteateft enemies to chriftian perfection) 
which were as glorioufiy eminent in its firft profeT- 
fors, as they are now by many thought to be re- 
markably defective in its prefent-ones. 

That he may attain this noble fpirit and general 
aptitude for the various duties of life (the true fourcft- 
of all inward freedom and pleafure) I would endea- 
vour ro convince him of the neceffity and advan- 
tage of frequent application to the Fountain of all 
being and perfection, and of maintaining a daily in- 
terconrfe with him ; then I would defire him to lay* 
his mind open to thofe fecret irradiations of divihe 
wifdona and love, which the benevolent Father of all 
never fails to communicate to allfuch as afpire after 
his influence.- 

Let the pupil’s heart be once kindled and infpirited 
after this manner, by a fire lighted from above ; I 
am confident he will not be a ftranger to any ifocial 
or chriftian virtue; he will breathe the- very fpirit 
and genius of his mafter, be a good foa, parent, 
neighbour, friend, a friend to mankind, a pa- 
triot in reality and fubftance, not by profeffion or 
in fhow only ; equally unfeduced by pleafure aid 
power r great amidft afflictions, and, in profperity, 
ever attentive to the wants, and watchful of the in- 
terefts of his fellow-creatures; — * — at all- times con- 
fident with himfelf, and fteadily virtuous to the end 
of life* The principles of religion,' therefor, will 
be the beft counter-charm to the allurements of plea- 
fure, and the fureft prefervative againft the corrup- 
tion of the world. And, without the help of thefe, 

I do not fee, how mankind can, in this mixed and 
dangerous feene of things, maintain an uniform and 
uncorrupted virtue. ... 

And now, gentlemen, continued Hiero, you have 
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my thanks for having fo well fupplied my defe£ts, 
and filled up, by your ingenious obfervations, what 
remained of the plan. For I apprehend there is no 
oceafion now for my faying any thing concerning di-» 
ligence and induftry, the laft things I propofed to 
accuftom youth to, in as much as thefe are heft 
learned by daily exercife, or by finding proper em- 
ployment or diverfion for all their hours, and mak. 
ing thefe mutually relieve each other ; fo that they 
(hall long as much for the return of their talk, as of 
the amufement that fucceeds it, or rather fhall think 
their teflon a relief from the fatigue of play. 

There is only one thing, gentlemen, faid Philan- 
der, which I beg leave to obferve ; that, without 
defign, you feem to have made the two grand 
fprings of government, rewards and punifhments, in 
©tir embryo-inftitution, to lie in praife and blame s 
I believe very juftly and cannot help thinking, 
that it require* a good deal of diferetion to manage 
thofe right. Boys love praife exceedingly, and, 
under proper regulations, it may be made the prime 
inftrument of education, a noble fpur to diligence 
and every other virtue. But it ought never to be 
given unleis the thing commended be really laudable. 
And children fhould never be allowed to compare 
themfelves with others, in order to prevent that over- 
weaning conceit of themfelves, which they are apt 
to fall into. It is true, the virtues of others may 
be fet before them as goads to ftimulate them to in- 
duftry and a generous emulation : but the characters 
of others are not to be proftituted as foils, cither 
to palliate their defefts or heighten their virtues. 
Therefor I would never praife them by way of com* 
parifoa, or tell them that they are more knowing, 

Cc 3 
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more virtuous or induftrious than this or the other 
acquaintance. For this often tends to make them 
vain conceited creatures, and to nouri(h that moft 
deteftable of all paflions, envy , which ought, by 
every method, to be quafhed In order indeed to 
guard a youth againft the excefs of fome paflions, it 
may be neceflary to (hew their pernicious efle&s, 
% in the examples of fome of his acquaintance; that 
he may furvey, in cool blood, the deformity and 
danger of immoderate paflion. Thus I would fhew 
him how fome of his fchool-fellows have loft their 
reputation, and are treated with contempt for hav- 
ing cheated their comrades, or done any other dirty 
trick. To expofe the deformity of drunkennefs in 
all its horror, he need only be (hewn* as the Spartan 
boys were, what a pitiful contemptible creature a 
man in liquor is, how far he debafeshis nature, and 
links his credit in the eyes of every fober fenfible 
mam I would convince him of the crime of inju- 
ftice, by pointing out to him in fome inftances the 
indignation exprefled, and the fevere profecurions 
carried on by the injured againft the injurious. In 
order to teach him the mifchief of exceflive anger, I 
would let him fee how furious and frantic it often 
makes the enraged creatures, and how foundly they 
are fometimes beaten by their fellow townfmen, for 
the efte&s of their paflion. Thus I would inftrutt 
him in the way of example; but at, the fame time 
to prevent odious comparifons of himlelf with others, 
' I would breed him up to a modeft and ingenuous 
fenfe of his own merit, and teach him to take more 
pleafure in contemplating the beauties than the ble- 
mifhes of another’s character, by difcovering a re- 
gret in obferving the failings, but a peculiar faisfac- 
tion in pointing out, and dwelling upon, the excel- 
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lencies of others. A youth thus educated will be 
modeft in iudging of his own merit, candid in efti- 
mating that of others, more forward to commend 
than to condemn ; and he will cenfure with mild, 
nefs where he cannot praife. 

Were our youth educated upon feme fuch plan, 
as you gentlemen have now recommended, I am 
convinced a great many of thofe mifearriages would 
be prevented, of which we fo juftly complain. We 
Ihould then fee (and who could fee it without high 
fatisfa&ion ?)a fober, manly, virtuous youth growing 
up, inftead of that lazy, effeminate diflolute race, 
who do fuch difhonour to their country, and bear 
too evident marks of an idle enervated education. 

From the induftrious mechanic to the accomplifh- 
ed magiftrate, from the humbleft ferivener to the 
firft-rate ftatefrnan, we fhould fee every port filled 
up with men of probity and parts. 

And were the ladies educated upon the fame 
plan, with proper allowances for the diftinttions of 
character, we fhould find the Britifh fair as much 
diftinguifhed by their difererion, as natural modefty, 
and furpaffing the reft of the world not only in 
beauty, but in elegance of manners, amiable con- 
vention, and every female accomplifhment. 
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DIALOGUE XL 

E UGENIO told us the other night* that he 
had been reading a fchool-book, from which 
he thought he had learned more ufeful knowlege, 
than could be acquired by turning over great vo- 
lumes of philofophy. For, added he, I was won* 
derfully amufed, at the fame time that I was inftruq- 
ted in the deepeft maxims of wifdom and good coo* 
duff. 

We were all curious to know what inftru&ive 
book Eugenio had been reading; when. Conftant 
' afked him, if Homer or Virgil bad been his moral - 
teachers i 

No. truly, Conftant, replied Eugenio, I was con- 
tent to take up with a humbler teacher than any of 
thofe poetic heroes. It was a plain ftory-tellqr of 
antiquity, who not daring to rife fo high as the wars 
of gods and men, tells us ftrange tales of the adven* 
tures of birds and beafts, and delivers oracles from 
the oaks and trees. You may perceive I mean JEfop* 
that renowned liar and fable-wright of ancient times ; 
who, they fay, earned a livelihood, and got into 
the favour of the great, by making and retailing his 
fables. This, Conftant, was my moral inftru&or, 
and I was peruftng him in his mrther-tongue, in 
plain Greek ; in which I,think he tells his tales with 
- more fprightlinefs and ingenious turns, than any of 
his tranflarors and commentators have done for him 
in their new-fafhioned compnfitions. 

■Was then the polite Eugenio, faid Conftant, con- 
tent to be entertained with fuch a homely teller of 
tales ? 1 thought fome falhionable modern romance, 
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the Travels of Gyrus, or a Marianne, or feme other 
celebrated novel would have better fuited one of fo, 
refined a tafte. But I perceive — 

You may perceive. Sir,, if you will, faid Eugenio*, 

interrupting, him; that you judge a little haflily 

that the polite Eugenio has not quite fo modern a. 
tafte as you fancied, nor is fo over-run with the love, 
of French tinfel, but he can likewife admire feme of 
the rough ore of antiquity. Know then, my grave 
friend, that the fame polite Eugenio, whofe tafte 
you fo highly value, can not only reliftx what i&> 
Greek and Roman, but prefers an ancient ftory-tel^ 
ler, or mythologift, to all your modern noveliifts x 
and thinks that they convey better fenfe and pro- 
founder inftru&ion than even the mod elaborate fy», 
ftems ; and, I am fare, in a much more engaging 
and agreeable manner. 

Here Philander perceiving that the difeourfe was 
like to grow perfonai, interpofed between the two- 
antagonifts, and laid; without enquiring, gentlemen,, 
into your refpe&ive taftes, I have often wondered* 
“ How,, or by what ftrange difference of genius and 
“ tafte, or by what different difpofttion of things it 
** has happened that the ancients and moderns have 
“ ufed fuch different ways of inftru&ion;. that the 
u one delighted fo much in fable, allegory and mi- 
“ micry ; and the others have fo much employed 
“ the way of fyftem, precept and methodical in- 
“ ftruftion.” Did the ancients underftand human, 
nature better than the moderns ? Or were their fcho- 
lars more ignorant and ftupid, that they found it no- 
ceffary to ufe thofe baits of talcs and fables to catch, 
as well as to inftruft the rude multitudes ? Or were 
there better poets then, and more artfuL liars than 
now ? Or is our genius fo unproved in thefe latter 
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times, that we love truth, pure truth, and admit it 
more eafily in its naked fimplicity, than the ancients 
did, when it was cloathed with all the ornaments 
and graces of fiftion? I have fcarce yet been able 
thoroughly to fattsfy myfelf to which of thefe, or 
to what other caufes, we are to afcribe this difference 
of tafte and practice. 

I think, faid Conftant, we (hould firft be fure of 
the truth of the fatt. If the ancients abounded in 
fable and fi&ion, methinks we fuperabound. Every 
age brings forth fome new fpecies of it. Books of 
chivalry were once in the higheft vogue, and won- 
derful feats of martial prowefs, as giant-killing and 
monfter-taming were formerly the way of making 
love. To them fucceeded Arcadian fcenes, and re- 
prefentations of a more indolent and fighing kind of 
love. Thefe have, at length, improved into all the 
warmth and wildnefs of modern gallantry j polite, 
romance and novel are now the darling entertain- . 
roents of the age. Nothing will go down, if it be 
not feafoned with a tale : fo that I believe, for one 
fi&ion among the ancients, we have a thoufand a- 
mong us moderns. Our polite neighbours have led 
us the way ; and if Britifh brains are not fo prolific 
of romances, we fwarm with tranflations, which 
are no fooner caft off than fwallowed, without any 
difguft at our manner of drefiing them. 

I {hall readily confefs, replied Philander, that mo- 
dern times have not been barren of romantic fittion ; 
but then it is generally pure fittion, without either 
truth or re'emblance to it. If the ancients told lies, 
they were probable lies, founded on nature, and 
copied from it. I do not remember to have read of 
any romances n the ancient times of Greece or 
Rome, or of any of thofe tender and gallant fcenes 
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which are the main hinges upon which our romantic 
vifions turn. Thefe illuftrious productions foar be* 
yond nature, or they give us nature inverted, or 
elfe fo over-charged, that we cannot diftinguifh her. 
Nor can I have the charity to believe that they are 
calculated to inftruCt, or make us better; they ra- 
ther ferve to inflame a wanton fancy, and enervate 
the mind Whereas ancient fable and allegory are 
evidently framed to teach us wifdom, to fet human 
life to view, to paint the paflions and their eifeCte, 
to recommend virtue, and make vice horrible. E- 
very thing, both in verfe and prole, was informed 
and full of life. Their dialogues were pictures of 
ordinary convention, and reflected images of men 
and manners. Now, muft we not often pore upon 
commentaries, dig in fyftems, and fweat through 
many a dull eflay or formal treatife, without life and 
fpirir, before we can pick up any knowlege at all ? 

I fuppofe, faid Hiero, this muft be owing to the 
different tafle and manners of the times. We do 
not love the enigmatic way of being inftruCted by 
fable and allegory, where you dive for a meaning 
yourfelf, and after all your pains $annot be fure of 
the true one We cannot bear to labour through 
a long converfation, where the arguments are fifted 
on both tides, and hang in a kind of equilibrium 
between the contending parties, and where you muft 
lean fometimes to one fide, and then to another, 
without knowing perhaps where to fix. Truth 
muft be caft out like a heap of pearls before us, 
where we may chufe and gather at pleafure. We 
love to come immediately to the point, and cannot 
bear to fluctuate with refpeCt to our opinions. Be- 
tides, as has often been obferved, we cannot think 
■of feeing our own faces and manners truly repre- 
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felted, and therefor either recouf fe muft be had to 
falfe per fon ages and feigned manners, as in our ro- 
mances and novels; or elfe we muft he taught in 
the former didaftic way. Our ordinary converfations 
would perhaps furnifh out but forry entertainment 
for a ftudious hour, if copied out in black and white. 
The tranfcripts muft either 1 be fluffed with unmean- 
ning compliment, or as unmeaning gallantry, or 
party politics, or low ribaldry and (candal ; or if 
they are not, they muft appear unnatural. All imi- 
tation therefor, of this kind, is cut off. And as to 
Fable and allegory, I fancy we think it is ufing us 
too much like children, to teach us in that way. 
^Ve love to be inftrutted in the more manly me- 
thod of propofitions, axioms, proofs and demon- 
ftration. A heap of arguments or corollaries pleafes 
our fcientific tafte better than a well woven tale, or 
an high -wrought allegory. Different ages have di£ 
Ferent taftes. It feems the Grecian tafte was fet to 
fittion and ftories; their poets and inflruttors com- 
plied with the prevailing gout, and therefor abound- 
ed in fi&ion. Hence they are over-run with it ; 
tli eir priefts fpoke in dark Payings; their poets were 
mythologifts, or tellers of tales ; and their philofo- 
phers wrapped up their profoundeft dogma’s in al- 
legory : and this I imagine is a true account of Phi- 
lander’s phenomenon. 

Perhaps, Paid Sophron, Hiero may have account- 
ed for it, how it comes that we moderns have fo little 
difpofition towards the imitating way of writing ; 
but I much queftion whether he hashit upon the true 
caufe of the prevalence of the fabulous ^nd fiflitious 
way among the ancients. Men do now-a-days de- 
light in fiftion as formerly ; the love of fable and 
romance we fee' ftill- prevails, though it has taken a- 
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ndther turn. I> fhould therefor rather afcribe ic to 
fome difference in the circumftances of ancient times, 
that fi&ion was then fuch a reigning mode of in- 
ftruffion. I am apt to believe, that it fprang from 
neceflity, which has been the mother of many ufeful 
inventions. When men were fcattered upon the 
face of the earth, and lived in a wild uncultivated 
ftate, Orpheus, Linus, Thefeus, and the other man- 
tamers, found it abfolutely neceflary to ufe every 
ftratagem to foften and civilize thofe rude favages. 
When they could make themfelves to be underftood, 
inftru&ion was among the firft things requifite to 
diftinguifh them from their fellow-animals, their 
companions in the woods and caves. And how was 
this to be done ? Not fure by dry lefTons about the 
origin of things, the birth of men, the nature of 
fociety, the neceflity of union, and the various 
forms of polity. Their yet untaught minds were 
incapable of fuch fublime ideas ; therefor the foun- 
ders of cities employed the powers of mufic to gain 
• the attention of the gaping crouds, and then told 
them fome marvellous tale of the reign of Saturn, 
the golden age, the battles of the gods, the terrors of 
Tartarus, the joys of Elyfium, the flory of Prome- 
theus and Pandora’s box, the chaftifements of the 
furies: by thefe and the like tales they ftole into the 
hearts of the honeft gazing favages, imprefled them 
with a reverence of invifible powers, fhewed the 
happy effetts of juflice and laws, and awed them 
with the dread of punifhment ; fo that thofe well- 
contrived (MUla/) fables, were not only vehicles 
of knowlege and moral inftruttion, but admirable 
engines to break and govern the fierce paflions of a 
favage and tumultuous populace. Truth unadorn- 
Vol, I, D d 
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ed, would fcarce have had charms to engage the at- 
tention, or win the hearts of ignorant and uncivilized 
men ; and therefor it was neceflary to clothe it with 
fi&ion, and many fenfible or furprifing circumftances, 
to procure attention, and leave a deep impreffion in 
their minds. The favourable reception thofe tales 
met with, encouraged other lawgivers and politicians 
to follow the example, and make farther improve- 
ments in the way of fable. "What was at firft an 
affair of neceffity, became afterwards matter of re- 
fined policy on the one hand, and curious entertain, 
ment on the other. It was found the moft agreeable 
as well as ufeful method of conveying truth into the 
mind. Hence the poets adopted fittion, and em- 
ployed the whole machinery of fable, at once to in- 
ffrutt and entertain Hefiod fpun out his beautiful 
Theogony, or the birth of the gods, and clothed 
his Pandora, who reprefen ted polilhed life, with 
every grace of heaven and earth. Homer fung the 
wrath of Peleus’s fon, and the wandering of the (age 
Ulyfles. Philofophers likewife feized the poetic 
phantoms, gave a body to their abftra&ed notions, 
and perfonated the paffions and fentiments of the 
foul. Befides, they found fiflion ufeful in many o- 
ther refpefts. For either they feared it would be 
dangerous to vent fomeof their fpeculations, efpeci* 
ally of the theological kind, among a fuperftitious 
people, who would have been forward enough to 
arraign the authors as impious : or they wanted to 
, give an auguft and venerable air to their profounder 
difeoveries, and therefor covered them w'ith the vail 
of allegory ; which, while it hid them from vulgar 
eyes, gave employment to the more ingenious part 
of mankind to find out the concealed meaning. The 
practice was originally Egyptian ; but being refined 
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by Grecian wits, was admirably adapted to conceal 
and convey the fublimeft philofophy. But thofe 
only who had difcerning eyes could fee and under- 
fland. For thefe or fome fuch reafons, I fancy, 
were fable and allegory fo much ufed among the an- 
cients. Now-a-days things fiand upon a different 
footing. Men live in focieties which have been 
long fince formed, polifhed by laws, and inftru&ed 
in arts ; nor is there fo much neceffity, at prefent, to 
ufe thofe foothing engines, that were applied to _ 
mankind in the infancy of communities, and while 
they were yet in their rude primeval ftate. 

The deepeft difcoveries in philofophy are now no 
longer confined within the walls of a facred college, 
or preferved as arcana by wary philofophers, only 
to be revealed to their fcholars the initiates, or the 
wifer few; they are open to every body, being ex. 
pofed in broad day-light. Nor do men, in our day?, 
run fuch risques in retailing a favourite notion. They 
may defend, refute, comment, diflate, or fcepticize 
on any thing with all the rafh dexterity of wit. The 
people are a harmlefsyace, and the divines, difdaining 
the ufe of carnal weapons, have recourfe only to 
their pen, and to rational and perfuafive argument. 
So that the ancient difguifed manner of fable and 
allegory is now neither neceffaiy nor much in vogue. 
The dirett and formal method of nftrudlion has 
taken place of the other ; and we can purchafe, at 
an eafy rate, large bodies of divinity, philofophy or 
politics. 

I would, fubjoined Philander, add a few words 
to what Sophron has ingenioufiy fuggefed on this 
curious fubjett. I think the hi (lory of learning will 
clear up any remaining difficulty. You know, 
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gentlemen, that even among the ancients, this me- 
thod prevailed chiefly in the earlier ages ; before the 
fciences were feparated, or men had narrowly in- 
fpefted the procedure of the human underftanding, 
and the means of invefligating truth. In thofedays, 
if I may fay fo, men rather felt than thought. Pak 
lion and the feveral internal fenfes were the great 
fprings of action. Rude as at that time they were, 
unaccuftomed to regulate their conduct by maxims 
refulting from deep reflefiion, and unacquainted 
with the various analogies of natural and moral 
things, they were flruck with a fond entbufiafm, a 
mixture of wonder and felf-applaufe, on the percep- 
tion of fuch analogies, and carried head-long by all 
the powers of the foul, to fulfil the precepts which 
they pointed out. But fince focieties became nu- 
merous and knowing, as Sophron obferved, life took 
a cooler turn, private men depended more on their own 
dexterity for the acquifition of riches and honours; 
the paflions were covered ; the mind grew acute 
by conftant exercife ; the fearch of truth, both in 
action and fpeculation, affirmed a fober appearance, 
and philosophers looked on the colourings and heat 
of fancy, in the fame light as a grave man of bufi* 
nefs regards the beauty of a blooming young girl. 
The long night of Gothic and Monkifh barbarifm not 
only laid wafte the monuments, but fpoiled the very 
tafle of ancient imagery and fi&ion. The fubtle, 
diftinguifhing, difputatious genius of the fchool phi- 
lofophy fucceeded, and involved every thing in -my (te- 
nons unmeaning terms of art, or in fuch metaphyfical 
fubtleties, as were too (lender for the hold of vulgar un- 
derftandings. Next came pouring in the learned 
and loquacious controverfies among philologifts and 
grammarians, about the writings of the ancients ; 
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cowtrovcrfies concerning words rather than things, 
and the letter more than the fpirit of thefe noble 
waters. Thefe ufhered in the polemical divinity 
which arofe at the reformation, and which, being 
blended with political interefls, fet the one half of 
the world againft rite other, and gave birth to infi- 
nite volumes, which feldom convinced any but the 
writers and their own party, and were fcarce read by 
anybody elfe. Add to all, the formal fyflematic 
way of tea elfin g all fciences and arts, even thofe which 
have moil of rapture and enthufiafm, which prevail- 
ed at that rime in fchools and univerfities ; and I 
imagine the death of fable, and of thofe other ways 
of writing, that depend moflly on feeling and ima- 
gination, will appear a very natural one. For dif- 
tin&ion, fyftem and cool enquiry, are mortal ene- 
mies to mythology, and poetic tranfport. And fince 
the former have fo much prevailed in modern times, 
that we have been almoff entirely habituated to them, 
there is perhaps lefs neceffity now to open the old 
vein, and addrefs to our underftandings in that fan- 
cSftd and difguifed manner. 

I doubt much, faid Simplicius, the method of 
fiftfon is as neceflary now, as in ancient times. Men, 
are ftill men, and though formed into regular well- 
improved focieties, the generality of them are flill 
fo ignorant and uncultivated, as to fland in need of 
every device to render inftrutftion palatable to them. 
Syftem indeed, and regular methodical treatifes, like 
Aaron’s road which fwallowed the magicians’, and 
fairly baffled their magical fpells and my flic incanta- 
tions, may Teem to have an effefl: equally fatal to 
the ancient way of inflruftion But that we are 
ftill not a little averfe to the grave and formal me' 
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thod of inftruftion, I think the eafy purchafe of 
thofe bulky bodies Sophron mentioned, is a palpable 
proof. And what confirms me in this opinion, is, 
feeing how the generality run after every thing that 
wears the face of ftory, or fabulous entertainment. 
Men ufually take more pains to feed their imagina- 
tions than to inform their judgments. In this ref- 
peCt, I believe they are only older children. They 
Jove to be furprized and held in fufpenfe. Nothing 
is more agreeable to them than to follow the poet, 
or moral painter, through a long feries of events, 
which open ever and anon fome new and aftonifhing 
fcene to their view. Whereas they are very apt to 
fleep over a long or dry difcourfe or fpeculation. 
Either we are difpleafed with thofe airs of wifdom 
and fuperiority which the teacher aflumes, or we 
think ourfelves too wife to be di&ated to. There- 
for it has been obferved that the mod artful matters 
of advice have always proceeded with great caution 
in this affair. Knowing how delicate and fqueamilh, 
their fcholars were, they took care to appear them- 
felves as little as poffible they made no immediate 
or direct application to their minds, and in all ap- 
pearance feemed only to amufe them with a tale ^ 
while, at bottom, they meant moft ferioufly to in- 
IlruCl and advife. They rather hinted their failings 
than upbraided them with them, and their greatefli 
art was employed to conceal art. Befides, we love 
to be our own matters, and make the purchafe for 
ourfelves. What cofts us nothing we are apt to 
undervalue, and it is as foon forgot as known ; but 
what we difeover ourfelves, we are pleafed with, as 
the fruit of our own induttry. We are fond to ap- 
ply circumftances and characters, and trace compan- 
ions between the fancied objeCl and the imagery, to 
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find out the meaning and moral of the tale, and 
then applaud ourfelves for the difcovery. I might 
add, that abftraft thinking, or dry fpeculation, op. 
prefles and tires the mind, and is ' t, likewife, 
fometimes to lead it into vifionary fcenes remote 
from human life ; whereas gay images and pleafant 
pittures of paffions and the various incidents of life, 
fuch as fables and allegories exhibit, relax and nou- 
ri(h the mind, and bring it down from its fublime 
flights to life and attion. Therefor I cannot help 
thinking, that fable of every kind, whether of the 
purely allegorical, hiftorical or moral, may be very 
ufefully employed, not only to convey truth into 
the mind, but to moderate and humanize the pafli. 
ons. And as no kind of writing bids fairer to be 
read, fo none will produce nobler or more lading 
effetts, if it be well executed. 

I am afraid, fubjoined Condant, that it founds 
fomething like a paradox, to affirm, as Simplicius - 
has done, that truth and flflion are fo nearly allied, 
that the one may be made a vehicle to the other. 
Fi&ion is a reprefentation of fomething that does 
not exift. It raifes fpefters and mere vifions of fan- 
, cy; and then, by a ftrange kind of deception, per- 
fuades us that they are realities, and interefts us in 
them as if they were fo. Now though grown men 
may be diverted with fuch chimaera’s without dan- 
ger, becaufe they are fenfible of the train that is 
laid for them, yet may not the praftice of entertain- 
ing children with tales and fables, operate too flrongly 
upon their imaginations, which are very warm and 
luxuriant ? May it not give them a habit of telling 
lies themfelves, orelfe fo confound their judgments, 
that they (hall fcarce be able to diftinguiffi between 
reality and fidion ? Will not this diminiffi the hor- 
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ror of a He, where they fancy a good end may be 
anfwered by it, as deceiving others for their profit, 
or procuring an immediate advantage to themfelves? 
Bat this is not all. I doubt there is a tendency in 
thofe fiftions which are put in children’s hands, to 
vitiate their tafte, and corrupt the heart. The fa- 
mily-tales or traditional fables of witches, apparitions, 
fairies and hobgoblins, which often are imprudently 
told by nurfes, and fometimes even by parents, to 
frighten or entertain children, can have no other ef- 
fect than to fill their minds with the wildeft frenzies, 
with hurtful fears, and frequently with low fuper- 
ftition. What notions of fife, what rafle for na* 
cure, can fuch roonfirous fictions, as the adventure* 
of Valentine and Orlan, the feven Champions of 
Chrifiendom, or fome of the eaftera reveries or 
tales: I fay, what tafte can they produce but what 
is falfe and prodtgioufly abfurd? The mind, which 
delights in foch unnatural and extravagant tales, will 
hardly be brought to rdifh fober truth and plain lu* 
ftory. The fickly and lame compofitiows of your 
French and Spanilh novel-writers, have ffill, if poffr- 
ble, a worfe efrefr. They infp'rre quite falfe notion* 
of honour and courage, diffolve the mind, efpecialty 
of one of an amorous turn, into a filly whining fort 
of love ; and in The room of the nobleft paffions, 
and an ufeful a£fivity for the public, they fnbft irate 
ft fantaftic and effeminate thing, which they mifname 
gallantry . Every focial and manly affection is ftarv* 
ed to feed this ; tlie hero is daily dying at the feet 
of his miftrefs, and is confidersble, not by his vir- 
tue, or ufeful fervices to his country, but according 
<0 the figure he makes in her eyes, or the risques he 
funs in fighting for her, againft all real and imaginary 
rivals. Therefor I ihould think it more fafe to keep 
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all forts of fictions out of the hands of youth, than 
by expofing them fuch books, to endanger their tafte 
of life and morals, and give them a viflonary ro- 
mantic tnrn. 

I admit, faid Philander, that the bulk of modern 
fictions is of a wretched tafte, and very extravagant. 
But is it therefor reafonable to condemn them by 
the lump? Yes, fays Conftant.; fi&ion is dangerous* 
and may lead youth into a love of error and dift 
guife. — A rare difcovery indeed ! Children will* 
without queftion, be perfuaded that yEfop’s beaft* 
and trees fpeak, and hold real conferences together. 
The ,prophets, to be fure, were great impoftors* 
when they contrived tales to reclaim ftraying faints, 
and correct aftubhorn people ; and if we follow their 
example, without a heavenly commiftion authoriz- 
ing os, who knows into what labyrinths of error 
we may lead others ? Nay even our Savionr’6 para- 
bles are very dangerous things, no donbt, and may 
lead good chriftians into terrible miftakes. As for 
Homer, .he muft have been an arch-thorough-pac’d 
liar, who told fuch monftrous ftories of Circe’s cup, 
and .the woful changes that followed her fell incan- 
tations. And his fweet-tongued imitator, in mo- 
dern times, who narrated in fuch a mafterly ftyle, 
the wanderings of -Ulyfles’s fon, is, part all doubt, an 
arrant heretical ftnry-teller. If children are once 
taught to liften to fuch mere fictions, or parabolic 
ftories, they muft, with fuch a flock of credulity as 
they have naturally, improve wonderfully in their 
tafte of the marvellous^ and in a habit of lying. But 
was Conftant really ferious when he defcribed the 
dangers of fiftion, and uttered his avaunts againft the 
fatal charms of deception ? Did he forger that fiction, 
general unadulterated fiction, is the voice and image of 
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nature, that it hath truth for it’s archetype, and is 
indeed only fo far valuable, as it reprefents it truly ? 
It borrows indeed imaginary perfons and things, and 
often combines them at pleafure ; but they are fuchf 
as are either poflible, and generally probable, or 
which, being once fuppofed, have certain qualities 
or natures peculiar to them. And all thefe imagi- 
nary beings or fpefters, as Conftant was pleafed to 
call them, talk and aft in perfeft conformity to their 
real or fuppofititious natures. The paflions are 
painted fo as to exprefs the very diftates of the heart, 
or the whole fable, parable and flory, is wove into 
that texture, which the particular combination of 
circumftances would have framed in the given in- 
ftance. The gods of Homer are allowed by us 
to be fiftitious beings ; yet Jove afts with that aw- 
ful ftate and fuperior majefty, which we would af* 
cribe to the father of them, were he really exifting, 
upon Homer’s plan. Juno behaves with that impe- 
rial dignity which becomes the queen of the gods. 
Pallas fuftains her charafter of confummate wifdom 
with a propriety which delights us. And Venus 
difplays her charms and amiable caprice with a grace- 
ful efs becoming the goddefs of love. The cafe is 
the fame with the heroes. Achilles boils with all 
the rage and rafhnefs which we expeft from the boi- _ 
fterous and impetuous youth. In Agamemnon we 
find that fullen majefty and ftatelinefs, which is na* 
tural to the king and generaliflimo of a numerous 
army. The allys are all finely marked, and the 
perfons difcover rhofe exaft features of paflion, of 
pride, refentment and bravery, which befit their re- 
fpeftive charafters: I mean, that the paflions fpeak 
and aft, not as they appear in this or the other par- 
ticular charafters, which we know, but as they 
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ought to do, and as their nature would prompt them 
in the cafe fuppofed. Therefor the mailers of fic- 
tion never leave us at a lofs how to diltinguilh be- 
tween truth and fallhood. Their draughts afcertain 
precifely the boundaries of nature; and when they 
lie, they do it with fuch art and difcretion, that we 
run no rifque of taking appearances for realities. 
Such juft delineations of nature are the bell preferva. 
tives again!! deceit and impofirion ; and thus fable 
by a lurprizing aptitude to hold out men and man- 
ners to view, becomes the beft inftruftor to guide 
us to truth. Therefor I fee no reafon why Con- 
Hant fhould exprefs fo great a dread of employing 
_ fiftion in the education of youth, fince juft fable 
will be one of the beft guards to arm us againft 
wild romance. 

That fables, faid Hiero, have been of uncontro- 
verted ufe, from the earlieft ages, is, I think, pretty 
evident ; that the parabolical or allegorical way of 
inftru&ing mankind is vindicated by good authority. 
Philander has fairly Ihown. AVhat elfe were our 
Saviour’s parables, but ftiort and fignificant ftories, 
taken from fome common familiar accident or cir- 
cumftance in life, or any obvious appearance in na- 
ture, by which he lhadowed forth to the people a 
faint yet fenfible idea of his heavenly doftrines and 
precepts ? This divine .teacher was well aware, that 
even the favourite nation were, like others, flow of 
underftanding, unattentive, grofs and earthly in their 
conceptions; therefor he did not fpin out a threed 
of dofe-conne£led reafoning, nor entertain his hear, 
ers with fublime and curious fpeculations drawn 
from the depths of divinity or morals; he did not 
obje< 5 l, confute and wrangle, li&e the difputants of 
the age, but talked to them of things they daily faw 
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and heard, and' were converfant about. By thofer 
Ample, but moving ftories of the prodigal fOn> the 
publican and phariffee, the marriage-feaft, the fewer, 
the houfeholder, and the like, which were all natural 
piftures of common and generally low life, he taught 
the ferious and well difpofed, the doftrines of his 
kingdom, caught the attention of the liftlefs multi- 
tudes, and at the fame time, eluded the malicious 
defigns of his enemies. 

The effect was proportioned to the contrivance. 
Immenfe crouds flocked after him, to hear him 
preach. They hung with wonder and attention u- 
pon his lips, while they felt their various paflions of 
joy, forrow, pity, and the mod tender fentiments 
of humanity, moved by his interefting parables. 
How, for inflance, would they be melted with the 
affectionate tendernefs of the indulgent father, when 
he went out to meet his prodigal fon, — with his 
kind welcome — his fond embraces — his generous 
forgivenefs ! What a delightful feene mud it raife, 
in the minds of his hearers, of the clemency and 
overflowing fympathy of the Father of the world, 
which it was intended to raife ! What indignation 
mud they feel towards the unjuft fervant, who, be- 
ing forgiven by his mafter the immenfe debt he owed 
him, proved fo cruel an exactor of the fmall debt 
due to him by his fellow-fervant ! What fine leflons 
might they not learn from that beautiful contraft of 
pride and humility in the ftory of the publican and 
pharifee ! Well might his hearers fay, “ Never man 
w fpake like this man.” Nor are we furprized to 
hear that they wondered who this ftrange fpeaker 
was, whofe words ftole fo fweetly into their hearts, 
and Toothed or alarfned them at pleafure. 

I hope, gentlemen, I need make no apology for 
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having infilled on that divine art by which the Savi- 
our of the world enlightened the underflandings, 
and won the hearts of a rude and ignorant people. 
In this, as in many other refpefts, I think him not 
only comparable but exceedingly fuperior to thofe 
lawgivers, who went before him, and were the 
founders of cities and kingdoms, whofe fagacity and 
addrefs Sophron has fo juftly celebrated. Their 
laws only reached to the outward carriage, and re- 
draining open afts of fraud and injuftice, or form- 
ing men quiet and peaceable members of decaying 
dates and kingdoms ; the laws of our heavenly law- 
giver are dinefted to the hearts and confciences of 
men, introduce not only a peaceable, but a god-like 
temper, and make men not merely good members 
of fociety on earth, but of an eternal kingdom of 
righteoufnefs, in a more fublirae and perfeft life. 
The whole of his inftitution was admirably adapted 
to promote this end, and the fame reafons which 
induced him to ufe the way of parable, fimiles and 
allegory to convey inftruftions into the minds of 
his hearers, will be always danding arguments to all 
fucceeding inftruftors and profeft teachers of wifdom, 
as near as they can, to copy after fo bright an ex- 
ample. For this method was invented to fuit the 
weaknefs of human nature. Truth is an amiable 
and delightful objeft to the eye of the mind, but is 
not eafily apprehended by the bulk of mankind ; es- 
pecially if it be remote from common observation, 
or abftrafted from fenfible experience. It requires 
drift attention as well as an acute perception to take 
it up in its pure and intelleftual appearance, and the 
memOiy mud be tenacious to retain it long in that 
fimple form. The difficulty is greatly encreafed to 
- V01.I, E e 
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thofe Who are chiefly converfant in fenfible things, 
andwhofe bufinefs draws their minds abroad into 
the hurry and noife of life, which, inftead of recol- 
JeCling, continually dilfipates their thoughts. It is 
a hard matter to recover fuch minds from the fenfi- 
ble circle, in which they are accuftomed to go 
round, to turn their mental powers in upon them- 
felves, and give (hem a juft idea of obje&s purely in- 
tellectual. To aid their conceptions therefor, as 
well as to' fix their attention, truths they are un- 
acquainted with muft be explained to them, and pic- 
tured as it were to their fancies, by thofe they know ; 
and what is fenfible muft, by fome fimilitude or ana- 
logy, reprefent what is intellectual. The idea muft 
be clothed in a bodily form, to make it vifible and 
palpable to the grofs underftanding. Hence the whole 
train of metaphor, allufion, comparifon and imagery, 
is employed to embody our conceptions, and ferve 
as a medium of conveyance, or a peculiar kind of 
language, to make others acquainted with our mean- 
ing. To how many things, for inftance, does our 
Saviour compare the kingdom of heaven, that king- 
dom of righteoufnefs and love which he came to e- 
flablifti in the world, to give a fenfible image of it 
to his hearers ? Sometimes he likens it to a grain of 
muftard-feed, to denote its growth and propagation 
from fmall beginnings ; at other times to lightning, 
to point out the quicknefs and rapidity of it’s pro- 
grefs ; now to ten virgins, to fhew the different cha- 
racters and qualities of its fubjeCIs; anon'to a feaft, 
to reprefent the communion and harmony of it’s 
members. How many allufions does he ufe to the 
common affairs of life, to plowing, fowing, plant- 
ing, reaping, ftoring, building ; in order to paint 
to their apprehcnfions thofe fublime doftrines he 
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wanted to teach, and thofeholy precepts he came to 
enforce ? I chufe thefe inftances, gentlemen, to ex- 
plain my meaning, and to (hew the neceffity of ma- 
terial ornament and colouring, to envelop truth, 
and make it ffart out as it were, and fwell to the 
fight. 

I have but one ftep more to advance, and with it 
I {hall finifh the trial of your patience. As one 
metaphor or allufion is ufeful to exprefs a fingle 
truth, fo a continued train of them is equally necefi 
fary to reprefent a continued train or chain of truths. 
And this is what we call an allegory or a parable , 
which is lb much the more neceflfary, as it is more 
difficult to retain a knot of truths, (if I may ufe fuch 
a word) than a fingle one. By means of this, the 
powers of nature, the operations, paffions and affec- 
tions of our minds, are converted into perfons, Or 
living forms, have voice and action affigned them, 
and are in a manner materialized. This method 
may therefor be jufily termed a particular language, 
or vocal painting, by which things are delineated to 
ns not in fhow or fi&ion merely,’ but according to 
their realities and fpecific natutes. I term this a kind 
of language, but I may add withal, that it has the 
advantage of what we ftri&ly call language. For; 
whereas there is only an arbitrary connexion be- 
tween that and the ideas it is brought to exprefs, 
there is an obvious, a natural connexion and relati- 
on, between this kind of language and the ideas 
conveyed by it ; nay, the language Is evidently built 
upon that connexion or fimilitude. - For it is in the 
aptitude of the allegory, or the whole train of the 
imagery, when put together, to exprefs or delineate 
the objefts of our conception, that the beauty and 
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propriety of it confifts. Thus in the beautiful al- 
legory, or fable of the intercourfe of Hercules with 
virtue and pleafure , thefe difpofitions or moral pow- 
ers are cloathed with an external fhape, features, 
mein and drefs, exactly correfponding to their real 
qualities, and accoft the young hero with thofe airs, 
and in that ftyle which fuit their refpeftive charafiers. 
The amiablenefs and beauty of virtue become as it 
were vifible, in the exaft proportion and comelinefs 
of the perfon who reprefents her. Her open, fub. 
lime and Ready looks befpeak the grandeur and fe- 
date firmnefs of virtuous intentions, and the confi- 
dence which accompanies them. The health and 
vigorous freflinefs of her complexion are emblems of 
temperance and activity, which are the genuine com- 
panions of virtue. Her majeftic gait, and graceful 
deportment, reprefent the ferenity and elevation of 
mind and conduft, which flow from integrity, and 
the veneration which it imprefles on every beholder. 
Shall I add, that the candour and purity of virtue, 
in all its fentiments and profeflions, are admirably 
ihadowed out to us in the cleanlinefs and artlefs fim- 
plicity of her drefs. Her whole fpeech is a pifiure 
of her chara&er, and of the happy confluences 
of following her conduft in life. The oppofite qua- 
lities, the luxury, the effeminacy, the cowardice, 
the indolence, the artifice and falfehood of vice, are 
exhibited in the qualities of perfon, air, drefs and 
manners, contrary to thofe of virtue. Now, gentle- 
men, give me leave to afk, whether virtue thus en- 
robed with all thofe charms and graces, does not ap- 
pear more amiable and confpicuous, than if it had 
been faid of her in plain terms, that “ She is fair, 
** decent, fedate, bold, a&ive, upright, full of fe- 
“ renity and contentment ?” In the fame expreffivc 
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and fublime eaftern manner, does the royal Preacher 
introduce Wifdom , as a perfon of an auguft and ma- 
jeftic appearance, — fairer than rubies ; — adorned 
with becoming badges ; having length of days in her 
right hand, and in her left, riches and honours 
and attended by an illuftrious train, pleafure, fecurity, 
fortitude and peace; — her path ftrowed with light, 
and leading to reputation and fuccefs. May I not 
now appeal to you, whether this kind of imagery is 
not at once a more expreflive, and withal a more 
ftrikirg and agreeable kind of language, than that 
which is merely verbal or unmetaphorical ; and con- 
fequently, whether this method of inftru&ing by 
fable and allegory, be not the beft for infinuating 
knowlege into the mind, efpecially of one that is 
rude and untaught, and adding force to it’s impref- 
/ions ; or whether it be founded on falfehood and 
delufion, as Conflant would have it, and will only 
ferve to miflead, and put us out of conceit with 
truth and nature ? But I afk pardon, gentlemen, 
for engroffing more of the converfation than fell to 
my (hare. 

I believe, Hiero, faid Philander, the company will 
eafily forgive you for your having entertained them 
fo agreeably ; nor fhall I take upon me to difpnre 
the principles you have laid down, or the illuftraru 1 
ons of them which you have given. Only I do not 
think it neceffary to affert, that the method of inftruc- 
tion, which you have delineated at large, is founded 
on the weaknefs of our nature. I woukl chufe to 
fay, that it is founded on the analogy of nature it- 
felf, and is grafted on fuch principles of our confV- 
tution, as if not ftri&ly virtuous, ore yet admirab'y 
adapted to ferve the purpofes of virtue. There s 
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an analogy, which runs through the whole of na- 
ture, in confequence of thofe general laws, which 
the all-wife Author of it has fettled for the produCti- 
on of its numerous and complicated effeCts. As in 
works of art, or the compofitions of any mafter, we 
can perceive a certain fimilarity of genius and man- 
ner, which fhows that they all proceed from the 
fame hand, how much foever they may differ in 
kind : fo, amidft the infinite diverfity of the woiks 
of God, a certain uniformity or analogy is obferva- 
ble, which difcovers the genius if I may fay fo, and 
fpirit of the fovereign Artift. The fame fignatures 
of wifdom and goodnefs appear throughout, and 
point out to us the fame divine original. This fen- 
timent the Eafterns ufed to exprefs by this image — 
That the Deity had ftamped the face of nature with 
a great feal, from whofe impreflion refulted all thofe 
analogies and relations we find diffufed through the 
univerfe. There is, efpecially, a general analogy 
between natural and moral things, by which they re- 
femble, and refieCt a mutual light upon each other. 
They are tallies which anfwer, if not exaCtly and in 
every point, yet in many relpeCts ; fo that the one 
may be ufed indifferently for the other, and the 
powers or properties of the one may ferve to exprefs 
• thofe of the other Thus, there is a kind of analo- 
gy between the principle of attraction or gravitation 
in the natural world, and that of benevolence or fo- 
cial affeCtion in the moral. Their powers, or me- 
thods of operation, refemble in feveral inftances. 
Both contribute to the prefervation and profperity of 
their refpeCtive fyffems. The univerfal attraction 
of bodies decreafcs at an immenfe rate, as the dif* 
tances incrcafe, and is incredibly ftrong at the point 
of contaCt. In like manner, the attraction of minds 
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is ftrongeft in the neareft relations, and becomes pro- 
portionably fmall, as thefe relations are far removed, 
till it almoft dwindles to nothing in the remoteft bo- 
dies, which attraCt one another moft ftrongly, have 
a certain limit of attraction, beyond which they repel 
each other. The cafe is the fame with minds ; for 
the greateft friendfhips, when diffolved, are converted 
into the moft violent enmities. After the fame man- 
ner, as the centripetal and projeCtile forces balance 
each other, and retain the planets in their orbits, is 
the mind retained within it’s proper fphere, by the 
joint energy of benevolence and felf-love, one of 
which refpeCts the individual, the other the whole 
fociety or fyftem. The effeCts of each power, I 
mean attraction and benevolence, are varioufly mix- 
ed and combined, according to the different directi- 
ons, mutual afpeCts, and bearings of thofe fubjeCts 
to which they belong. Accordingly there is nothing 
more common, than to exprefs in that language, 
which is proper to the one, the powers or effeCts 
peculiar to the other. Thus we fay, that benevo- 
lence unites, binds, connects men and focieties to- 
gether, juft as attraction or cohefion keeps bodies or 
their parts together. Therefor it is called the link 
or tie of friends, families, cities, kingdoms. We 
are faid to incline towards or be attracted by parti- 
cular perfons or things, and thofe motives which 
draw or idcline us, are called attractions, ties, bonds 
of union. When benevolence is changed into an 
oppofite principle, we fay the bond is diftolved, 
there is a breach, the parties are difunited, they re- 
fift and repel each other. I might produce many o- 
ther examples, and (how an analogy between the 
organization and growth of natural bodies and plants, 
and that ol minds. To give only a few inftances : 
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l he fooner plants ripen and fruftify, the fooner they 
decay and wither. Human bodies, that fhut up too 
haftily, feldom come to a great ftrength, and de- 
cline as fwiftly. In like manner perfons of a pre- 
mature over-forward genius feldom bear much fruit, 
or attain to great ftrength, but are foon in their de- 
denfion and wear off apace. Decay is warded off 
by reducing things to their firft principles This ap- 
pears in natural things, which recover their vigour 
by removing whatever obftrufts thofe principles and 
their free operation ; and in minds alfo, which, when 
corrupted, are beft reftored by fortifying the languid 
and reftraining the exceflive atfeflions. The fame 
thing holds in governments ; they hare their infancy, 
their vigour, and decline ns well as plants or men ; 
and the health of a ftate is to be procured by laying 
afide fuch meafures and conduft as occafioned its lick- 
nefs, and by application of remedies of a nature dif- 
ferent from or contrary to thofe which have been in- 
fignificamly or hurtfully applied ; at the fame time 
thoroughly weighing and adjufting every thing to the 
nature and genius of the people, the peculiar con- 
ftitution of the government itfelf, and its particular 
fituation in regard to the neighbouring powers. We 
perceive likewife an analogy between the bringing 
up of animals and the education of men. Thus in 
training both, if we follow the propenfities of na. 
ture,- we may carry them to great improvements, 
but not otherwife. If we haften their progrefs too 
faft. we diminilh their ftrength. While they are » 
tender, they may be falhioned almoft in any man- 
ner as we pleafe; but if they have taken their ply, 
it is almoft impoftible to new model them. This 
holds too in tranfplanting and training plants. In 
conlequence of thefe analogies, we uie indifcriml* 
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nately the phrafes ftriCtly applicable only to one term 
of the analogy, for the other which it refembles; 
thus we talk of the growth of the mind, of reafon, 
and affeCtion ; of the ftrufture, proportion, health, 
vigour, ficknefs and decay of thefe ; we fpeak of form- 
ing, training, wounding, and healing minds, and 
their powers and affections. This analogy I take to 
be the foundation and fource of all language, with- 
out which it muft be very barren and defective. 
Here I would obferve, in confequence of the analo- 
gy in nature f juft now mentioned, that there is a 
wonderful difpofition in our minds to analogize, if 
I may fay fo. We are ftrangely delighted in ap- 
plying moral powers and affeCtions to natural ob- 
jects ; and on the contrary, in applying natural qua- 
lities to intellectual or moral principles and aCtions. 
Thus we talk of the affeCtion of the ivy for the elm, 
the fympaihy between iron and the loadftone, the 
friendlinefs of a foil or climate. We call certain 
natural fcenes gay, others melancholy ; fome gloomy, 
others awful and majeftic, becaufe they tend to in. 
fpire us with fuch kinds of ideas and paffions. We 
afcribe mildnefs to taftes, paftion to founds, and 
gentlenefs to touch. On the other hand, we fay of 
a temper that it is fweet or four, hard or tender, 
that the thoughts are dark or clear, a paffion ftrong 
or weak ; the faculty of difcerning we call tafte ; 
we fay the mind is in a ftorm or calm ; we weigh, 
balance, fufpend, or impel its operations, which 
have no affinity to matter, and fpeak of quenching, 
purging and tempering our affeCtions. Becaufe of 
fuch analogies we admire the fublime theogony of 
Hefiod, in which we find the powers of the natural 
world animated with infinite graces, and many of our 
moral feelings and affeCtions, rcprefented as di ft in Cl 
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perfons, whofe various relations, dependencies, and 
mutual combinations form an harmonious fyltem. 

The fable of Prodicus, and picture of Cebes, are 
examples likewife, in which the feveral paflions, vir- 
tues and vices, are reprefented under material lhapes, 
and human life is formed, as it were, into a beau- 
tiful natural landfcape. 

Whether this propenfity in our nature to form or 
trace analogies, and the pleafure we feel in fo doing, 
was given us to put us upon extending our know- 
lege of the nature, qualities and relations of things, 
or to facilitate the communication of our ideas to 
each other, or to give more exercife, and conse- 
quently more pleafure to the imaginative powers, 
or for what other caufe it was bellowed, I lhall not 
pretend to determine ; but it is certainly a great en- 
richer of language, and an obvious fource of the e- 
legant pleafure we receive from the defcriptions of 
poetry, and the embellilhments of fine writing. We 
are delighted to fee inanimate nature breathe, live and 
move with paflion ; to behold thought coloured, il- 
luminated, lhadowed ; afFeCtions perfonated, embo- 
died, and cloathed with the choice!! drapery of na- 
ture. Upon this foundation of analogy then, is the 
whole fuperltruCture of metaphor, allegory, and no 
fmall part of fable railed. 

Fable, I take to be a fictitious account, or a con- 
nected tale of the aCtions of perfons, whether real or 
imaginary. It is properly of two kinds ; either hi- 
ftorical or allegorical. The former employs men, 
who have or might have exifted as its fubjeCt, and 
weaves their aCtions, and the events which have 
befallen them, into one continued interefting ftory. 
The latter perfonates the powers of nature, or hu- 
man paflions, virtues and vices, by cloathing them 
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with fictitious perfonages, and works them up into 
a fable, or a feries of interefting affions and events. 
Of the firft kind is moft of Homer’s Iliad and Odyfi 
fey; of the laft, the picture of Cebes, Plato’s Alle- 
gories, Spencer’s Fairy Tales, Milton’s Allegory of 
Death and Sin. But thefe different kinds may be all 
blended in the fame work, as we fee in Homer and 
Milton. 

Hiero has confidered the allegorical kind ; I (hall 
juft touch a little upon the hiftorical. And here let 
me obferve, that though the ground work of the fa- 
ble may be true, the perfons and characters real, 
and the principal aCtion fuch as has happened in faCt, 
the compofition is neverthelefs called a fable ; be- 
caufe the poet ftill contrives many things himfelf, 
and afcribes many fentiments and aCtions to his per- 
fonages, which they never expreffed nor performed, 
but which are moft natural to their feveral known 
or fuppofed characters. Thus, the war of the Greeks 
and Trojans was a real war, and the fiege of Troy, 
a real fiege ; the perfons of the heroes were men 
who had exifted, and a faint tradition of whofe cha- 
rafters ftill remained , but Homer, that fovereign mimic, 
from the fimple aCtion ofthe wrath of Achilles, which for 
ought we know, was a pure contrivance of the poet, 
fpins out that marvellous feries of adventures and 
battles, which is wove into a tale the moft interefting 
and inftruCtive that remains on record in the pro- 
fane hiftory of the world. In this wonderful piece 
of fiction or mimicry, we have the jufteft draught of 
human affections and aftions, the ftiades of charac- 
ters marked, together with the various play and ex- 
orbitances of paffion. Every thing faid and done, 
is the very genius and voice of nature, and convin- 
ces us how much better a teacher juft poetry is 
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than hiftory, which reprefents nature only by halves, 
as it is in this or the other man, with all his little 
peculiarities about him. Whereas poetry takes na- 
ture in the grofs, and, from many particular charac- 
ters, forms a whole, coherent and well-proportioned 
in all it’s parts, that (hall be an adequate image of 
nature, and fully expreflive of each diftinCt fpecies of 
character or paflion. Such kind of fiCtion therefor 
is the very perfection of truth and nature; and 
thofe general draughts of men and mannets, which 
the creative genius of a Homer or a Shakefpear ex- 
hibit in their inimitable fables, are not faint copies of 
imperfeft copies, but genuine and finifhed originals. 
Fables are alfo taken in a more limited fenfe, as con- 
taining views of particular aCtions and incidents in 
life, adapted to particular occafions ; fuch as the fa- 
bles of -flfop and Phaedrus, under which a certain 
moral is touched, or fome narrow precepts are con- 
veyed, fuited to thofe circumftances. But an alle- 
gory takes an ampler range, and gives a whole fketch 
of life at once, in which it’s various fortunes are 
wrought into a regular feries rifing out of one ano- 
ther, and all terminating in one grand and impor- 
tant view. In it we fee the origin and lineage of the 
pa {lions traced ; their connexions, bearings and ef- 
fects minutely delineated under fictitious perfonages 
and appearances. A fable direCts our view to a 
particular objeCt like the fingle profpeX of a grove, 
or mountain, or river. But an allegory opens to 
us a whole landfcape, lhews the true perfpeCtive and 
projections of nature, according to the variations of 
light and (hade, and the different terminations of the 
figures. 

How adapted either method or fable is to the 
principles of our nature, and how fubfervient to the 
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purpofes of virtue and moral inftruCtion, if you are 
not already tired, I lhall now briefly enquire — One 
of the firft and ftrongeft principles to which it feems 
to be adapted, is the fenfe we hare of the beauty 
and dignity, or the deformity and turpitude of ac- 
tions and characters. Tell a child ever fo Ample a tale 1 , 
wherein different aCtions and characters are painted; 
you fhall immediately fee his aCtive mind bufy in 
making the fecretions, diftinguilhing the fair from the 
bafe, the amiable from the odious. He takes part imme- 
diately with one or other of the aCtors, approvesor ceri- 
fures their feveral characters ; he is charmed with the 
generality, the truth, the bravery or friendlhip of 
fome, and detefts the treachery, bafenefs, cowardice 
and cruelty of others. If things are laid fairly be- 
fore him, no beauty of perfon, or glare of wealth, 
or fplendor of fortune will bribe his judgment in fa- 
vour of treachery or vice of any kind. He will Hill 
hate the illuflrious villain, be he ever fo profperous 
and triumphant ; and love the generous friend, the 
firm patriot, the benefaCtor of mankind, though funk ^ 
in poverty and circumftances of the greateft diflrefs. 

The ftory-teller, therefor, or poet, by exhibiting 
moral images, or pictures of fentiments and manners, 
excites in the hearer or reader fuch feelings and af- 
feCtions as are connatural to the mind ; that is as 
much as to fay, by fuggefting fubjeCts of moral ap- 
probation or cenfure, he calls forth the correfpon- 
dent affeClions of complacency and love, or of dif. 
like and contempt. We efteem and love the humane 
and warlike HeCtor, as much as we defpife the foft and 
effeminate Paris. We condemn the boifterous and paf 
fionate Hero, while we admire the fage Ulyfles, or 
good old Neftor. It is not dry fyflems of philofo- 
phy, nor reafonings about the abltraft nature and 
V o l. I. F f 
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relations of things, which determine the mind in it’s 
choice, and govern the conduft. It is the percepti- 
ons of beauty, pleafure or good, and whatever, in 
fhort, conftitutes tafle, and excites internal approba- 
tion.r — Thefe, I fay, are the hinges upon which our 
motions turn, and the whole plan of life. There- 
for, whatever calls forth our perceptions of moral 
beauty and good, by proper reprefentations, does, 
in effett, improve our tafle, and lead to a right con- 
du£l. For from approving and admiring, we are 
led on to copy what is graceful, gallant and worthy 
in life ; and from difliking and condemning, to fhun 
the odious and deformed part. By having thefe fen- 
timents of veneration, complacency, and delight, 
frequently excited by their correfpondent objefts, 
we improve our fenfe of the fair and amiable in ac- 
tions; and flrengthen the moral afFeftions. By this 
means an habit is contracted, and a ftrong party form- 
ed in our bread againd vitious impreflions, and fuch 
habits as are contrary to that improved fenfe of our 
mind. 

There is another principle of our nature nearly 
allied to this, to which fable is finely adapted; I mean 
the fenfibility we have for the happinefs or raifery 
of others. This is one of the tendered and mod 
powerful indinCts of our natures. Our hearts, like 
mufical firings, feel every vibration which is made 
on thofe of others ; fo that they beat to each other’s 
pleafures and pains. So powerful is this indinft, 
that we love to indulge the focial fympathy, even 
where it gives us pain, and arc feldom better pleafed 
with ourfelves, than when we weep over and bewail 
the miferies of others. The more deferving the 
obieft is who fuffers, the focial anguifli is the 
more bitter ; and, which feems fonaething flrange. 
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is fo much the more delightful, becaufe we then ap- 
prove it moft. The poet, by means of fable, touches 
this focial or fympathetic fenfe of our nature in vari- 
ous ways. He places his perfons before us in a great 
variety of attitudes and circumftances. He interefts 
os in the fortunes of his heroes, fufpends, alarms, 
foothes and difquiets our minds on their account. 
Sometimes he reprefents virtue in diftrefs, yet ferene 
and unfubdued ; we admire the heroic form, yet (hed 
the friendly tear: anon it emerges from the cloud, 
and is happy : that happinefs immediately becomes 
our own. When enormous vice triumphs with the 
fpoils of virtue, we feel an indignant fcorn ; if it is 
chaftifed, we rejoice in the juftice of that diftribution, 
and applaud the order of providence. 

If feeble virtue, or even vice, if it be not too 
/irongly marked, attended with extraordinary cir- 
cumftances, fall into deep diftrefs, we pity, we 
mourn ; it is fo like our own cafe. The great art 
of the poet appears in fo mixing the fhades of diftrefs, 
as that they (hall run up into thofe lines of virtue 
and vice, which appear in the mixed chara&ers of 
mankind, and (hall exhibit to us a genuine picture 
of the misfortunes, to which we ourfelves are na. 
turally fubjeft. Wonderful is the force and energy 
of fuch reprefentations. Joy and forrow, furprize 
and pity, hope and fear, take their turns in our 
breads, and intereft every thing that is focial, hu- 
mane, and fympathizing in us. Now, as health is 
preferved, and the body ftrengthened by regular ex- 
ercife and the bride motion of the fluids and animal 
fpirits ; the paflions, in like manner, by being duly 
exercifed and ftirred, are purified and- exalted. Pity, 
and a thoufand other tender feelings which arife from 
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the bappinefs or roifery of others, come in as aids 
and enforcements to reafon and humanity. They 
fubdue the fierce and fullen paffions, and wear out 
of our nature every thing mean, felfilh and hard" 
hearted. As trees by being gently lhaken with the 
wind take deeper root, fo thofe wholefome concuffi- 
ons of the mind give liability and firmnefs to it, and 
fortify its refolutions. For thefe and many other 
reafons which might be mentioned, I cannot help 
thinking that fable is not only a proper vehicle for 
inftru&ion, but is, befides, an admirable way to 
cherifh the nobleft fentiments, and form very early 
an habit of humanity and virtue. But as l have 
fallen into the fame fault with which Hiero, (though 
I think without ground,) charged himfelf, it is not 
fit I Ihould fpend more of your time by making an 
apology for it. fl 

I am much of Philander’s opinion, faid Sophron, f 
that fable , whether it con fills of Ample narration, or t 
of imitation, as the dramatic kind, or of a mixture 
of both, is a method of infiru&ion admirably adap« 
ted to the principles of our nature. But it is pe- ^ 
culiarly calculated to mould and afFett the minds of t( 
children, before they are capable of being moulded 
by principle and direft inflruttion : therefor Plato t j. 
advifes parents and nurfes to fa/hion their minds by ar 
means of tales , as they would do their bodies with ar 
their hands. Their minds are the giddieft and moft t; , 
roving things in nature. Talk to them gravely on p r 
any fubjeft, or give thetn a formal leflon, either they rfl( 
hear with reluflance, or caft their eyes about for ( 
fomething to amufe them. If you rebuke them, j 
nnd remonftrate againft their liftleAnefs, you but j t j 
increafe their reluftance, and ten to one but you give ^ 
them a difgufi, both at their teacher and his inAruc* 
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tions. But offer to tell them a tale, immediately 
you arreft their roving fancies, they are all attention. 
I would therefor ftrongly recommend to their peru- 
fal, not only the ancient tales of ./Efop, Phaedrus, 
and Hyginus, but their belt modern tranflators and 
improvers, and thofe likewife, who have added to 
them fables of their own invention, adapted to mo* 
ral life and manners ; a Fenelon, a Fontaine, a Gay, 
etc. Children are wonderful mimics themfelves, and 
therefor they are highly delighted with thofe tales 
which are imitations of nature ; nay, and with thole 
too which are beyond and out of nature. For they 
love to wonder and be furprized. Therefor they 
are pleafed with the moil aftonilhing fiftions, be- 
caufe in thefe there is room for their fancies to 
range at large ; they love to lay out vifionary feenes, 
and to combine the mod amazing images and fan- 
taftic natures. This is an effeft of the immenfe ac- 
tivity of the human mind, which loves to exert a 
kind of creative power, and delights in creatures of 
its own production. The mind mud have its gam- 
bols and flights as well as the body. It is the in- 
tention of nature, by thofe innocent agitations, to 
exercife and ftrengthen the conftitution of both. As 
the one gives an elafticity and vigour to the nerves 
and limbs, and prevents a ftagnation in the, blood, 
and languor of the fpirits, the other gives play to 
the feveral powers of the mind, dnd, by fo doing, 
preferves it ferene and unclouded by melancholy and 
morofenefs. Nor were thefe difpofltions given only 
to put the mind upon aCtion, but likewife to en- 
large its circle of knowlege and pleafure, and make 
it the eafier fubjeft of culture Therefor, though 
the fables you tell children ihould always be founded 
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on nature, yet I fee no harm in going beyond the 
precife bounds of nature, in emblazoning fa<fts, and 
giving ftrong caricatures of things, fo as to ftrike 
and aftonilh the mind, which is yet raw and un- 
formed; provided ftill the moral be good that is 
cou hed under them, and there be nothing in them 
to corrupt and vitiate the tafte. 1 do not think, 
notwithftanding all that Conftant has advanced a- 
gainft fuch delufions, that thofe enormous draughts 
will miflead the mind, or put us out of conceit with 
truth and nature. I imagine rather that they will 
ferve the fame ends as caricatura’s in painting ; that 
they will entertain and awaken a youthful luxuriant 
fancy, and ferve as a counter-charm to heighten 
their tafte for the genuine fimplicity of nature, as 
well as give them ftronger conceptions of its beauty. 
Therefor I fee no harm, if the Voyage to the Moon, 
the Perfian and Fairy Tales, the Arabian Nights 
Entertainments, and the like, are put into the hands 
of youth. It is certain that forae of our greateft 
poets have thought it a good exercife and difcipline 
to their imagination, in their earlieft age, to indulge 
themfelves in reading the moft monftrous romances, 
in order to give a kind of wildnefs and expanfive fire 
to their imaginations: nor did they imagine, that 
by fo doing they ftiould lofe fight of nature, or be 
lefs capable of giving juft and expreflive pittures of 
her, in their works. 

But to return to children ; though I faid that 
they are delighted with the prodigious and aftonith* 
ing, yet I believe we ftiall find them better judges 
than is generally imagined, of what is natural and 
what is not fo, of the propriety or impropriety of 
chara&ers ; and the decorum or ridicule of actions, 
if they are fuch as lie withia the fphere . of their ob- 
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fervation. Such is their love of mimicry, that no- 
thing pleafes them more, than amufing pictures of 
life and manners. They arc fond to compare them 
with fuch originals as they are acquainted with, and 
to trace wherein chey agree or differ. The delight 
which arifes here, is much like that we receive from 
painting. It is not merely the unity of the whole 
' piece, the juft ordonnance and fubordination of the 
feveral figures, or the exatt arrangement and harmony 
of the lights and colours, which charm us. Our 
mind is withal bufied, in obferving the refemblance 
to the pattern in nature, comparing feature with fea- 
ture, and examining how the feveral parts, as well as 
the whole compofition, are adapted to exprefs the 
correfpondent beauties of the original. It is be- 
caufe of this relifh for imitation, that we are delighted 
with juft pictures of obje&s, even fuch as are deform- 
ed, horrid, and offenfive to our fight. Thus dread- 
ful precipices, fiery volcanoes, ravenous or foul anU 
mals, would fill us with terror or difguft, if pre- 
fented to us in nature ; but we can gaze at them 
with pleafure, if call off upon the canvafs only, let 
them look ever fo terrible and hideous. By virtue of 
the fame tafte for hiftoric or moral imitation, villain- 
ous characters, difmal events, and frightful tale% 
pleafe and entertain us in true moral painting. What 
would give us immenfe pain, if beheld in real life, 
we can not only endure, but even lo\e to hear or 
read in mere reprefentation. We can (hiver or weep 
with pleafure at a juft defcription, and gaze with a 
delightful amaferoent and rapture at mimic fcenes, 
when the real ones would have filled us only with 
horror. In confequence of this difpofition, (which, 
like moft others, is exceeding ftrong in children, as 
their minis are of lo tender and fufeeptibie a texture j) 
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a bufy and perplexed fcene givts fine play to their 
imaginations ; their attention is led on and kept a- 
wake by every new incident, the difficulties which 
perplex and entangle the plot, increafe their fufpenfe; 
and while it is unravelling and drawing to the cata- 
ftrope, every paflion is worked up, and the mind is 
plealed, or alarmed and aftoniihed, according to the 
evolution of the drama. 

The ancients appear to have been particularly 
imprefled, with a fenfe of this mimic difpofition in 
human nature ; and the eafy accefs, which we may 
have into the minds of men, as well as of children, 
by pra&ifing upon this principle with the proper ad- 
drefs. Almofl all the productions of ancient wit are 
in the way of imitation. Perfons real, or fictitious, 
are brought in view. The converfation of an even- 
ing banquet, an academic walk, or the mereft chance 
encounter is either recited or aCted before us. The 
dialogifts fpeak in character, according to the wide- 
nefs or narrownefs of their views, and the peculiar 
turn of their humour and temper. The ftatefman 
or magiftrate appears without guards or officers, lays 
afide his robes of Rate, and reclines on the verdant 
turf, under the fhade, or by the purling ftream, and 
there holds familiar converfe about what it concerns 
us as well as him to know. The philofopher mixes 
with the gay and fhinir.g ring in the forum or porch, 
and without any of the muftinefs or fournefsof the 
fchool about him, talks of trade, politics, or whatever 
is the current fubjeCt of the times ; by degrees he 
exalts and improves the converfation, and feldom 
drops his fellow -dialogifls, till he has made them 
and us wifer and better. At other times we are led 
into the fhops of the artifls, and over-bear ingenious 
dialogues on the principles of their refpeCtive arts ; 
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there, the ignorance of pretenders is ingenioufly 
expofed, and virtuofo(hip difleCted. 

In fine, all the philofophy of antiquity is of the 
eafy, unforbidding, and imitative kind, and, at the 
feme time that it inftruCts us even in the mod ab. 
flrufe fpeculations, it prefents us with humorous 
pictures of ordinary life, and keeps our curiofity 
and attention awake, by a variety and oppofition 
of fentiments and characters. Leflons of wifdom 
and morals appear natural in the mouth of the ex- 
perienced fage; dialectics and rhetoric are the proper 
province of the fophift and orator : the ftatefman 
may talk gracefully on politics and bufinefs ; and the 
profeft fcholar has a right to walk round the whole 
circle of arts and fciences. And therefor, when 
they are made to pals in vifion before us, we are 
delighted to compare the originals and copies, and 
are charmed to find nature fairly doubled by reflec- 
tion. 

Such was ancient inftruCtion. — But modern wif- 
dom, it Ihould feem, has taken a different turn. 
Thefe modern mirrours are feldom employed to 
inftruCt and entertain us, or if at any time they are, 
they refleft the images fo faintly, or elfe prefent 
fuch aukward and unnatural figures, that one can 
fcarce know the features to be like any thing in life 
and real being. Whether this be owing to the fault 
of the artifts, who have loft the ancient art of cart- 
ing and polifhing thofe mirrours ; or whether it is 
to be afcribed to any oddity of tafte, or Angularity 
and defeCt in the prefent age, I Ihall not pretend to 
fay. But be that as it will, I with for the benefit of 
all, but efpecially of my fellow ftudents, that the 
art may come more into vogue, becaufe I reckon 
the practice highly improving and advantageous. 
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I believe, Laid Eugenio, the practice of the art I* 
more extenfive and univerfal, than Sophron is well 
aware of. We lhall find all the fpecies of fable, al- 
legory, and mimicry, prevailing in modern times. 
The learned and fkilful divine makes his fmarteft 
replies in the dialogue- way. The fiery darts of fcep- 
ticifm and infidelity are beft repelled by the retor- 
fions of quaint debate. And the champion of or- 
thodoxy gives the moft killing blows, when he 
fairly confronts his adverfary, and delivers his ar- 
guments out of his own mouth. 

The maxims of political prudence, and the refined 
improvements of morality have been gilded over 
with the fineft colours of imagination, to render 
them the more palateable; and another Ulyfles and 
Neftor have rifen, toinftruft and charm mankind*. 
Nay, old philofophers have condefcended to teach us 
modern inventions, and prophets have wrapt up my- 
ftic divinity, in the (hadowy covers of tender ro- 
mance +. And, who would think it ? the deepeft 
and moft beautiful fyftems of government have 
been woven into the form of a political romance, 
to make them the more entertaining to unphilo- 
fophic minds, and to recommend them more 
artfully to the reigning powers %. As to allegory, 
we may almoft vie with antiquity; it fprung moft 
richly when the foil was rankeft. Our vifionary po- 
et, indeed, fpun his web fo thin and long, that the 
veil, in fome places, feems to be too tranfparent, to 
cover the beautiful figures it was intended to adorn. 
Since his time, our Miltons, our Addilons, our Par- 
nels, to name no more, have taken feleft portions 

• See the Adventures of Telemachus. f Travels of Cyrus. 

| Harrington's Oceana, and More’s Utopia. 
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of nature, and wrought them up Into the mod finifti- 
ed allegories that are any where extant. In thefe, 
truth is painted in all the riches of imagination, the 
paflions are embodied, the virtues and vices perfonat- 
ed, and the fineft incidents of humanity reprefented 
in living and gay fable. You are no ftrangers, gentle- 
men, to thofe admirable compofitions which I have 
in my eye, and therefor I have no occafion to point 
them out to you. Nor need I mention many other 
exquifite fatires upon human foibles and folly, which 
have been difguifed under the fame allegoric or fa- 
bulous veil. You fee then, that we have no great 
reafon to complain of the fcarcity of this kind of wit 
in modern times. It is true, thefe are not the or- 
dinary productions of our teeming age ; but are like 
delicious fpots, improved and beautified by the niceft 
culture, amidft an infinite profufion of weeds and 
briers; and it is no doubt owing to their authors 
having laboured long in the well-cultivated garden 
of antiquity, that they have been able to raife 
fuch mature and goodly fruits. Thefe genuine fons 
of ancient wit being fully apprized, that fable is a 
much better vehicle of fenfe, than dry reafoning and 
didaCtic philofophy, borrowed plumes from fancy to 
wing their conceptions, and with them flew direCtly 
at the human heart. The fuccefs has been anfwer- 
able. Their charming vifions, their dreams, their 
fables, the fecmingly wild effufions of fancy, are 
read and univerfally admired, while the laborious 
productions of your fober waking plodders have 
been long fince loft and forgotten, or daily fink in 
the wide gulph of human folly. So different are 
the fates of human inventions ! 

It appears then, that we are not quite fo defti- 
tute of mirrour artifts, as Sophron thinKs we are. 
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We have had fome able workmen, who have exhL 
bited noble fpecimens of real art ; and though the 
models are not many, yet they ferve fo fhow, that 
we only want true genius’s to bring the ancient mime t 
again into vogue. Hath Sophron forgot thofe chalte, 
fimple, and withal fublime dialogues, of that illuftri- 
©us nobleman lord Shaftefbury, which revive with 
fuch luftre the old Platonic mimes, and prefent us 
with many things, elegant in converfation, profound 
in philofophy, and amiable in life ? Did he never 
catch the fpirit of cnthufiafm they breathe, and turn 
a downright lover of that nature which is fo fweetly 
painted there ? I know his heart is too tender to have 
refilled fuch enchantment. One fo fufceptible of 
the finer palfions, could not remain infenfible to their 
fined efforts. 

Whatever my fenfibility may be, laid Sophron, 
I cannot help thinking, that nature wears a conltrain* 
ed kind of afpeft in thofe dialogues Eugenio menti- 
ons. Perhaps I may have been deceived and ravilbed 
by thofe gay delufions. While they paffed before 
my eyes and thought, I faw real forms ; but when 
the vifion was gone, all appeared like a dream, or 
the force of magic. Neverthelefs, I am glad to find, 
from Eugenio’s account, that however defeflive we 
are in philofophic mimes, there have not been want- 
ing among us, feveral beautiful Iketches in the way 
©f fable and allegory. If we do not converfe fo ratio- 
nally as the ancients, I rejoice to think that we can 
dream and feign as well. Perhaps in due time, our 
converfations may rake in a larger compafs, than bu- 
finefs, politics, and pleafures. We may come to 
confider ourfelves as burghers of a large community, 
not a little corporation ; fpettators and citizens of 
nature, rather than retainers to this or the other 
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party. "Were the bottom of what we call polite con* 
verfation thus enlarged, by taking in our wider con- 
nections and rights as men, and by making the va- 
rious parts of nature the fubje&s of our ordinary 
difcourfe, we might then expett to fee proper and 
natural patterns for our mimographers to copy af- 
ter ; nor would thofe well-meaning authors be put 
to luch pitiful and hard (hifts, of contriving machi- 
nery to introduce even the beau-monde talking on 
philofophical fubjeCts. A genteel allegory might be 
then told, and naturally told, in (lead of a political 
harangue, and a philofophical difcuflion might go 
forward with as good a grace, as a nice defcant on 
faftiions or opera’s. 

In order then, faid Hiero, to recommend the an- 
cient mode, and give once a fair beginning to this 
new philofophic practice, will Sophron be fo good as 
to tell us one of thofe genteel tales or allegories, 
that were in fafhion among polite Athenian company, 
by which philofophy was taught without conftraint, 
or any air of fuperiority. By a fair fpecimen or 
two, we may judge how far the method is practica- 
ble, or worthy of imitation. 

If Hiero has a mind, replied Sophron, to fee any 
of thofe allegoric tales anciently in vogue, copied 
out in plain Englilh, I refer him to the Tatler, 
where he will find a couple of them ; the (lory of 
Prodicus, which he himfelf mentioned, and, in a 
manner, explained ; and the parentage and birth of 
Love. Thefe may (how him the manner, and I hope, 
convince the company, if we want to be convinced 
of it, that the practice, though perhaps not quite 
modUh, yet is not altogether ungenteel. But if 
he will not be fatistied with thefe inftances, I will 
Vet. I. G g 
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give him another ; provided he, in his turn, will 
entertain us with a modern tale. 

Hiero, by his filence, Teemed to confent with the 
terms: upon which, Sophron proceeded thus. You 
know, gentlemen, that Prometheus was reckoned 
by the ancients, the minifter of Jove, in the forma- 
tion of man. Hear then a Ample tale, as it is told 
by one, who was no flranger, either to the deco- 
rums, or the elegancies of polite life. 

There was a time, as the ftory runs, when nei- 
ther men nor beads exifled, but only the immortal 
gods. When the time of their generation came, the 
gods fafhioned them of earth and fire ; but they af- 
figned to the two brothers, Prometheus and F.pi- 
metheus, the bufincfs of difiributing, to the different 
fpecies of creatures, their refpe&ive endowments and 
powers. Epimetheus had the charge of the inferi- 
our animals, whom he adorned with the necefiary 
qualities, which befitted their various rank and fitu- 
ation ; giving to feme firength, to others fwifenefs; 
to Tome defenfive, to others offenfive weapons ; and 
to each of them different kinds of food, cloathing, 
and habitations. But having exhaufied all his fkill 
in furnifhing the brutes, man, the principal creature, 
was left quite unprovided for, naked, unarmed, un- 
Ihod, and uncloathed. Prometheus, finding him 
thus deflitute, cafts about how he fhould fupply 
man. In this fearch, he creeps privately into the 
dwelling common to Minerva and Vulcan. From 
the laft he fieals the art of working by fire, preparing 
metals, and all the materials of building, fowing, etc. 
and from Minerva, her various art of fpinning, 
weaving, and the feveral powers of mechanifm. 
Thefe he beftows on man. But the art of politics 
he could not come at ; for it was laid up in the ci- 
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tadel of Jove, and watched by a formidable guard.' 
However, by means of the arts before mentioned, 
men foon provided themfelves with garments, and 
the other neceffaries of life ; and, being the only 
creatures who (hared a divine lot, and had an affinity 
with the gods, they alone believed in them, and e- 
refted ftatues and altars to their honour, and learn- 
ed language and names for every thing. But as at 
fir ft they lived fcattered about in woods, caves, and 
huts, and had no cities, they were an eafy prey to 
the wild beafts, who were ftronger than they. For 
they had not yet learned the political art, of which 
war was one branch. Therefor they began to affo- 
ciate and build cities for their common fafety and 
defence ; but, having no right policy, they commit- 
ted fuch mutual hoftilities, that they were foon diC 
perfcd again and deftroyed, as formerly. Jupiter, 
fearing left the whole race fhould perifh, fends down 
Mercury among them, and orders him to take ju - 
flice and a fenfe of honour along with him, to be 
the guards and ornaments of cities, and the com- 
mon cement of friendihip and fidelity. Mercury 
defires to be informed, after what manner he fhould 
diftribute them. Whether, as the other arts were 
diftributed ; to one phyfic, to another poetry, and 
to others different manual arts : fo he fhould ob. 
fcrve the fame rule, in giving juftice to one, and to 
another a fenfe of honour. No, faid Jupiter, you 
are to diftribute them to all alike; otherwife, added 
he, cities cannot fubfift ; and if any cannot or 
will not partake of them, let them be cut off im- 
mediately, as the pefts and nufances of fociety 

Mercury executed his orders punfhially ; and ac. 
cordingly, thefe principles became common and cha- 
ratteriftical of the fpecies. Hence, all are judges ijr 
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matters of right and wrong, in what is honourable 
or (hameful. 

Thus ends my tale ; perhaps, gentlemen, you 
will think fomewhat abruptly: but for all that, I 
cannot help thinking, that fome tolerable good in- 
ftruftion is to be picked up from it, Ample and homely 
as it is. I am of opinion, how juftly you muft 
judge, that it gives a pretty eafy and natural account 
of the rife, progrefs, and gradual refinements of fi> 
ciety, and a juft detail of the wifdom of the diftri- 
butions of providence, with refpett to man and the 
other animals. The laft are provided with every 
thing neceftary to their fubfiftence, defence and fe- 
curity ; and therefor mere inftinfr (reprefented I 
would fuppofe, by Epimetheus) ferves their turn for 
fife, for the pleafures in life for which they were or- 
dained, and for the prefervation of the fpecies Man, 
a diviner creature, is weak, and withal unarmed, 
unclothed, and unprovided for, yet has plenty of 
unprepared materials. His food, clothes, armour 
fecurity, quiet, every thing muft be the purchafe of 
his own induftry and labour. Therefor he is left 
to his own fagacity and forefight, which is held forth 
by Prometheus. By his affiftance, he invents firft 
the neceflary and ufeful, then the elegant arts of life, 
—forms civil polities. — and by means of juftice and 
laws, which are the gifts of Mercury, that is, of 
wealth, and fpeech or eloquence ; renders his condi- 
tion far fuperior to that of his fellow animals. Is 
not fuch a method of inftruflion, both more engag- 
ing, and likewife more palpable to the underftand- 
ing, than if the author of the tale had entered into 
a dry and formal detail, of the refpeftive qualities 
of brutes and men, and the origin of arts and hu- 
man fociety ? 
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The fame wondrous ftory-teller explains the na- 
ture, and as it were the form of minds, particularly 
the human, by a fublime and beautiful allegory, 
which it would require a deeper infight into his phi- 
lofophy than I am mafter of to unfold, or indeed to 
relate coherently. I fhall only tell you, that he 
reprefents the nature of the mind, by the united 
power cf a winged pair of horfes and a charioteer. 
One of the horfes is of a generous breed, a mild, 
fprightly, courageous, well made creature, tame and 
obedient to the driver. The other is a wild, unfhape- 
ly, ill-favoured, impetuous beaft, who difobeys the 
charioteer, and renders the courfe troublefome and 
difficult. By this emblem, the complicated nature 
of man is admirably painted out to us. Thofe 
grofs appetites, and wild ftubborn paffions, by which __ 
we are allied to the brute, and which fo frequently 
convulfe the frame of our mind, and difturb the 
conduct of our life, are ftrongly pi&ured by the fu- 
rious beaft. On the other hand, the mild and 
gentle, as well as the generous and heroic affefiions 
of our frame, by which we approach to more divine 
beings ; in fhort, all our fentiments of what is great, 
lovely and fublime in life, are finely fhadowed out 
to us, by the nobler creature. Reafon or intelli- 
gence, that fuperiour faculty or man-excellence, is 
the prefiding power, who holds the reins, dire&s 
and controuls the motions of our leveral appetites 
and paffions. Their fwiftnefs and a&ivity is well 
reprefented by their being winged. Thofe wings 
are moulted by error, falfehood, intemperance, co- 
wardice and vice. By thefe, our mind is darkened, 
our ingenuity and vigour maimed, and every liberal 
principle and effort damped. But the wings grow, 
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and are nourifhed, by truth, wifdom, temperance, 
and every virtue — But I doubt, gentlemen, I have 
tired you, by leading you into thefe regions of.fancy, 
in which it is much eafier to lofe one’s felf, than to 
return fafe and with a good grace. But I hope I 
have given my friend, a fample of the ancient mode 
of converfing, fufficient to convince him, that the 
praflice, howevernnfafhionable it may be thought 
now-a-days, is not quite ungenteel, at leafl, I may 
venture to fay, not unedifying ; and were it adop- 
ted into modern converfation, by the approved ma- 
ilers of wit and decency, it might, poffibly, bring 
more of fenfe and meaning into our ordinary dif- 
courfe. 

AVe are obliged to Sophron, returned Eugenio, 
for his amufing account of the ancient manner, and 
for the beautiful famples he has produced of it ; but 
however it might fuit our modern tafle, for the dafh 
of whim and entertainment, that appears to be in it, 
yet I am afraid it would too much torture the ten- 
dcr brains of our fair , and perhaps too of the fmarts 
and pretty fellows, their embroidered apes, either to 
contrive fuch tales, or to find out their meaning. 
It is much eafier to fallen upon a reputation, and 
take it in pieces, than to unfold an allegory ; and 
much more agreeable to talk of a play and ridotto, 
or fhuffle a pack of cards, than roam in the unfre- 
quented wilds of thought. The choice of an head- 
drefs, any new fafhion, or a fiory of an intrigue, is 
a more fruitful fubjeft of fpeculation, and more le- 
vel too, to the unambitious underflandings of mo- 
dern thinkers, I believe I fhould have laid haranguers, 
than the world of ideas, the powers of nature, the 
qualities of the mind, and origin or order of focie- 
ty. Therefor, I fancy Sophron mull abate a little 
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of his ambitious views, of fetting on foot fuch a 
ftrange revolution of things, in the gay world. He 
mud be contented, if he can get a parcel of philo- 
fophers, people like ourfelves, who live moflly a- 
mong books, rather than the ladies, to introduce 
this new fafhion of his, to clothe our thoughts In al- 
legory. and talk in the odd ftile and air of his phi- 
lofophic mimes of antiquity. It is well if we dare 
venture upon it, (hut up as we are from the world, 
and remote from the views of modern critics, who, 
were they to over hear us, would be much diverted 
with fuch antiquated and unfafhionable difcourfe. 

A little buttle at the door, turned all our eyes 
thither, and made Eugenio ttart up with fome fur- 
prize and concern, and run to fee, if there had ac- 
tually been any body littening to our converfation. 
Upon opening it, he found it was only one of the 
domeftics, who had been about fome neceflary family s 
bufinefs The accident, trifling as it was, alarmed 
us all, but we could not help fmiling, at the ferious 
emotion and anxiety, which Eugenio difcovered. He 
„ looked as if he had been caught, and feemed afraid* 
left his fatire ftiould have reached the ears of fome 
fpy, who might have malicioufly divulged it, and 
improved it into a -handle againft him among the la- 
dies. When we were compofcd again, and the coaft 
feemed quite clear, Conftant took up the converfa* 
tion. 

The method, faid he, propofed, and I may add 
exemplified, by Sophron, to improve converfation, 
or rather to convey truth and communicate our dif- 
coveries one to another, might, perhaps, do well e- 
nough to inftrutt children, w-hofe minds mud be a- 
mufed at the fame time that they are taught, and 
who muft have intellectual qualities, and abftraft 
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ideas, explained to them by grofs and fenfible images, 
not only to engage their attention, but to make their 
flippery and unapprehenfive underftandings feel them. 
But I much doubt, gentlemen, whether this method 
be of great ufe, or a good precedent to men, whofe 
apprehenfions are more ftrong and full grown. I 
take it to be a round about way, and will you give 
me leave to add, a fallacious one too, notwithftanding 
all I have yet heard to the contrary. For it fuppofes, 
that we trace our knowlege, according to the com- 
mon rules of inveftigation, even as other good folks 
do : but that when by much poring, we have found 
it, our labour is but juft to begin. We muft fit 
down, and gravely plod, in contriving fome dark 
myfterious covers to hide, or, if you pleafe to em- 
body and drefs out our meaning. Then, after we 
have laid it over thick and three-fold, with metaphor, 
allegory, and myftic allufion, we are fond of im- 
parting it as fome wonderful profound difcovery. 
And becaufe we affix new names, or give a new co 
louring to old ideas ; we pretend to the honour of 
invention, or at leaft look upon ourfelves as men 
of a plaftic genius, who can create imaginary beings 
and forms at pleafure. Well ! allow thofe fublime 
geniufes the honour of a new invention ; or, if they 
chufe rather, of a creation ; how far are we advanced^? 
Why truly, not one jot. We have a new courfe 
of labour to go through We muft juft unravel a- 
new all this fine web, which coft fo much pains to 
weave. We muft untwift every threed of it, lay 
them out one by one, and gradually trace the minute 
and frequently over-ftrained likenefs, which it carries 
to the pattern. It is well, if after all our trouble, 
we can find any likenefs or meaning at all. So, we 
are at length juft arrived where we fet out, and have 
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made, or unveiled, the felf fame difcovery, we were 
at fuch pains to hide.— But I added, gentlemen, that 
the method was not only tedious, but fallacious 
withal. And I think it no hard matter, to make 
good my charge. Spiritual and material forms are 
fo widely and fo entirely different, that I do not 
fee how the one can (land for the other, or be 
explained by it, without introducing a ftrange con- 
fuiion and perplexity into our ideas. There is al- 
ways ibme fide, or part in which they difagree ; and 
therefor fimiles are proverbially faid to halt, becaule 
of the imperfeftion as well as faintnefs of the refem- 
blance . fo that however they may pafs current a- 
mong poets, and be neeeflary to put off their flight 
and tinfel wares, I hardly think that they ought to 
be received as good coin among philofophers. Be- 
fides, 1 do not conceive how one fimple idea can 
(land for or exprefs another ; nor how an abftratted 
quality or notion can be reprefen ted by what has , 
fenfe or feeling. This method therefor, which I am 
forry to fee recommended by you, gentlemen, and 
prattifed by too many good writers, appears to me 
to have a plain tendency to confound the differences 
of things, to perplex our ideas, and araufe us with 
a fhow of knowlege, while we only grafp fhadows 
inftead of fubflances. 

Conftant pronounced the laft part of his difcourfe 
with a great deal of warmth and pathos. He had 
continued filent for a confiderable time, though not 
without frequently difcovering feveral flrong fymp- 
toms of an impatience to fpeak ; but having now 
fairly difburthened himfelf againft fable and allegory, 
he feemed to enjoy more peace of mind. Thefe in- 
ve&ives of his, however, put the company upon re- 
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confidering the argument. And after a Ihort filence. 
Philander fpoke to this effeft. * 

The zeal, ■which our friend has difcovered in de- 
fence of truth and juft thinking, is, no doubt, highly 
commendable. And if it was only an airy fanciful 
building, we have been all along endeavouring to 
erett, he had good reafon to fweep it away, in order 
to raife a fairer and goodlier ftrutture in its room. 
But I would fain hope, that our fabulous and alle- 
gorical fabric has a real foundation in nature, and 
may be of admirable ufe both to (lore up and con- 
vey truth : nay that it is not unworthy of philofo- 
phers to take fome pains to raife up and fupport the 
fabric. Conftant feemed to allow that fables might 
be of ufe to inftrufi children. Shall I fay, that the 
generality of us are children in knowlege, giddy, 
roving and narrow in our conceptions ; and have 
need of much the fame kind of afliftances with them, 
to enlarge and facilitate them ? Were we pure intel- 
ligences, I believe truth would be fo familiar and 
congenial to us, that we could both contemplate it 
our felves, and communicate it to each other, in the 
mod fimple and undilguifed form j and we fhould 
then perhaps be beft pleafed, when we faw it quite 
• naked, or leaft encumbered with material vehicles, or 
fenfible ornaments But as we are fpirits, (and very 
fhort-fighted ones too) inclofed in grofs, though or- 
ganized matter, we muft be content to view it in 
the beft light we can, and convey it to others in fuch 
a fhape and drefs, as will render it mod obvious and 
intelligible to the unthinking many.' The fucceflion 
of ideas which confiantly pafs within, is fo great, 
and our feelings are fo refined, fo delicate and (lip- 
pery, that we find it exceedingly difficult to range 
them in order, to bind them together in our minds, 
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and ftill more fo, to communicate them to other?. 
Therefor we are forced to invent words, thofe ar- 
bitrary links, to detain and fix them there ; and 
muft range every corner of the uniyerfe, to fetch 
lights and colours, fufficient to make them vifible to 
thofe with whom we converfe. This has given birth 
to the immenfe variety of languages and characters 
to exprefs our conceptions. And, becaufe of the 
penury of proper phrafes, we have been obliged to 
ufe an infinite number of borrovved and metapho- 
rical ones. To thefe have been fuperadded, images, 
fimiles, comparifons, allegories, and the whole train 
of figures. And all are fcarce fufficient to exprefs 
either our molt fimple and abftracled, or our moft 
complex notions, and thofe various feelings of which 
we are fufceptible. So that the method which Gon- 
ftant condemns, is founded on the unavoidable imper. 
feCVion of human language, and of the way of com* 
municating our ideas and fentiments ; which will, I « 
doubt after all our improvements, ftill continue an 
imperfect ftore houfe, to treafure up the immenfe 
fund of our ideas in, or an infufficient vehicle to 
difiribute them to others. For bow many fenfible as 
well as moral ideas are there to exprefs, for which 
no words have been yet invented ? By what has been 
faid already in the courfe of this debate, I think it * 
appears, that metaphor and allegory conftitute a ftri£t 
and proper language, and one very exprelfive and 
deferiptive. To find fault then with it, is to blame 
language in general. 

But, fays he, this is the moft dangerous and de- 
lufive kind, becaufe i: inftitutes unjuft comparifons, 
that is, compares things that are not exa&ly alike, 
and thus dazzles us by the fpecioufnefs of appearan- 
ces. Let our friend remember, that it is fcarcely 
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poffible to frame adequate figns of our ideas, by the 
mod perfeft language, or the moft expreffive cha- 
rafters ; and therefor, if any will prefume that they 
are adequate figns when they are not, they ought 
not to lay the blame on language, but on their own 
rafhnefs and credulity. And where there is not an 
arbitrary, but a natural kind of conneftion, between 
the figns and the things fignified by them, one would 
imagine we fhould be fenfible of the minuteft differ* 
ences between them ; and confequently be lefs apt to 
be impofed upon, by taking the figns for adequate 
and fully exprefive marks of their archetypes. 

But Conftant ftill urges that the method is tedi- 
ous and a great way about, firft to inveftigate, then 
to hide or cover our ideas. But covers they muft 
have, if we mean they fhould go farther than our 
own minds; and I fear they are fuch fleeting things, 
that to afcertain them even there, we muft find 
wrappers for them. For let the moft refined philo- 
fopher try, if he can long retain his ideas, without 
ftamping them with proper marks or figns. There- 
for, to keep thofe airy beings from evaporating, but 
efpecially to communicate them to others, I am of 
opinion we muft inclofe them in Pome vehicle or o- 
ther. Now whether metaphor, allufion, and alle- 
gory, be not as proper and natural a vehicle as any, 
or whether we can fubflitute a better, is, I think, 
the .only queftion. Why, fays Conftant, after it is 
all wove, we muft undrefs the idea of its metaphori- 
cal habit to come at it. What is this but faying in 
other words, that we muft underftand the language, 
before we can underftand the fentiments conveyed 
by it? And pray, is not that the cafe with all lan- 
guage ? Now I appeal to univerfal experience, whe- 
ther the kind of language here contended for, be not 
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the mod agreeable ; and whether the pleafure we 
feel in undreffing it, and comparing the flgn with 
the thing it reprefen ts, does not fufiiciently com- 
penfate all the pains we are at. And where the 
toil itfelf is fo grateful, the difcovery we make mud 
be doubly pleafing. I hope therefor, it may appear 
from this, and what has been faid before, in the 
progrefs of our debate, that the method recommend- 
ed by mod of the company, is neither fallacious, 
nor unphilofophical, nor improper for communicat- 
ing truth. 

I am afraid, faid Eugenio, that one of the great 
reafons, why philofophy is fo little relifhed by the 
v faftiionable and politer part of the world, is, becaufe 
it is generally delivered in fuch a dry and abdrac- 
ted manner. The fault is not, that fhe is too gaudy 
and ornamented, but rather that die is too naked of 
ornament. It feems as if fhe was expetted to drike 
every beholder at firft fight, and by her native charms: 
nay, as if it was the intention of her profcfTed advo- 
cates, to gain her reverence by the horrour of her 
appearance ; they drefs her out as formidably as 
they can, like the prieds of fome Indian pagods, who, 
to encreafe the homage of the humble votaries, load 
. their images with the ghadlied and mod difproporti* 
oned features. So thefe chufe the mod crabbed 
phrafes to defcribe the fair dame, and make her give 
out her oracles in barbarous unintelligible jargon, in- 
ftead of the fweet harmonious imagery of ancient 
wifdom. If any are touched with curiofity to pry 
into her facred myderies, what drange unknown 
and frequently unmeaning chara&ers mud they learn, 
what a rigid difcipline of words and forms mud they 
go through, before they can be initiated ? I fhould 
V01.L Hh 
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think therefor, that if the aim of philofophers, be 
really, as I think it ought to be, to make philofophy 
as clear, and well underltood, and univerfal, as pof- 
fible, they will find it their intereft to> give her an 
amiable countenance and mien ; and to clothe her 
in a decent and alluring drefs, in order to invite all 
to their fearch, not merely your dry plodding heads, 
but even the gay, the eafy, the fafhionable tribe. 
.The method of fable, allegory, and familiar pleafant 
dialogue, I take to be fuch ; and therefor poets have, 
by many, been reckoned better philofophers, I mean 
jufter painters of truth and nature, than thofe to 
whom we ufually appropriate that venerable name. 

• "Whether, gentlemen, faid Simplicius, the inge- 
nious method of inftruttion you have recommend- 
ed, be fo proper for able fcholars, and men of full 
grown underftandings, I fhall not take upon me to 
determine ; but I am entirely of Sophron’s opinion, 
that it is the beft and moil fuccefsful method w'e can 
life in the education of children : not only as it di- 
verts their minds agreeable to the vivacity of its ima- 
ges, and works upon their paflions with an ingenu- 
ous force ; but as it puts them upon thinking, gives 
them materials upon which they may employ their 
thoughts, and teaches them how to connett and 
range their ideas, to judge of relations, deduce con- 
fequences, and fpeak with coherence and propriety. 
Thefe are no mean advantages in the affair of educa- 
tion, in which the grand art, with regard to inftruc- 
tion, feems to be. To awaken the mind to attention , 
and the exercife of its own powers , without which, 
all the principles of knowlege it is taught, will ra- 
ther perplex and encumber, than truly profit it. I 
think therefor, it might be of confiderable ufe in 
education, if the moll beautiful and inter eAing of 
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thofe allegories, whether ancient or modern, which 
have or might have been mentioned, were collected 
into one volume, and exhibited to the youth, as fo 
many philofophical pictures or hiftory- pieces of hu- 
man life ; which fhould be explained to them, or 
prefcribed as exercifes to explain and comment upon 
themfelves. To thefe might be prefixed prints of 
them, to make the medium of conveyance ftill more 
fenfible and amufing to the pupil. 

As fables have been all along confidered by yoxl 
as a mod inftru&ive and delightful language, by 
which truth is conveyed to the mind, and moral fen- 
timents mod agreeably inforced, I would fuggeft one 
thing more to your confideration ; whether painting 
may not be confidered likewife in the fame light ; I 
mean, as a noble vehicle of moral fentiments, and 
an agreeable prompter to the finer paffions. This 
is an univerfal, and therefor a moil exprefiive and 
intelligible language. I the rather mention it, be- 
caufe I think it belongs to the fubjeft we are upon. 
For I look upon a good hiftory-piece, as a filent, 
but a highly moral fable. A beautiful allegory may 
be fpread out on the canvafs, in as fignificant lan* 
guage, as the richeft colouring of words clln exhibit 
it to the fancy. And I believe a painted fable or al- 
legory may be as well underftood, and has full as 
fair a chance to pleafe children, as one that is told. 
For it fpeaks to their eyes with all the advantage of 
colours, light and Ihade, as well as to their mind, 
with all the flrength of defign, harmony and ex- 
preflion. They conceive a group of figures they 
have feen, better, and retain them more eafily, e- 
fpecially if they are of the abftrafted moral kind, 
than if they had only read and heard of them in de- 
fcription. 

H h a 
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Whether the ftill or the higher life is exhibited, 
we are plea fed with a juft imitation of nature. If 
any diftinft part of it is formed into a true land- 
fcape, we are inftru&ed by it in the real proportions 
of nature, the laws of perfpe&ive, of light and fhade, 
and the proper union of confenting parts. If the 
piece be truly moral and hiftorical, human charaftert 
and attions rife to view ; we are touched by the 
beauty of fentiments, and energy of paffions,’ which 
flow from the creative pencil ; we admire the amia- 
ble and heroic, or deteft the foul and abandoned ; 
are fubdued by moving diftrefs, and elated by the 
honours conferred on virtue. Therefor to fables 
I would join prints, pictures, fabulous or hiftoric 
draughts, which convey a fenflble inftrudtion to the 
ingenious as well as ignorant and untaught ; and 
awaken the fineft and moft generous fentiments of 
humanity. They will mutually give and receive 
light from each other. A fine print may make the 
deepeft fable or allegory, vifible to the moft Ample 
eye. And an ordinary mafter may fetch the moft 
inftruftive and animated leftons, from a hiflory-piece 
well deflgned and executed. 

The method propofed by our friend, faid Sophron, 
for teaching the youth, and forming their manners, 
is fufficiently juftified by the praftice of ancient times, 
Not only the temples of the gods, but the public 
halls, portico’s, fchools, and places of exercife, were 
hung round with moral pieces. The feveral arts 
were reprefented In fuitable habits, with their proper 
badges and emblems. The different virtues, as well 
as vices, were expofed to public view, to inftruft 
the attentive fpeftator in their refpeflive natures, 
and to raife the correfpondent paffions. They were 
accompanied with their diftinguifbing fymbols and 
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attendants, which afforded the teachers of youth no- 
ble opportunities, of difplaying to their pupils, in a 
very fenfible and infinuating manner, the different 
concomitants and effeffs of virtue and vice. Peace, 
concord, friendfhip, attra&ed the eye and venerati- 
on of the beholder, by the moA engaging airs and 
fweeteA attitudes ; while difcord, rage and treachery, 
filled with indignation and dread, by the horror of 
their appearance. The pi&ure of Cebes, if fuch » 
picture was ever hung up in the temple of Saturn, 
was an exquifite hiAory-piece of human life, preg- 
nant with the moA ufeful and intereAing lefTons re- 
lating to manners and happinefs. 

Single men and fingle aflions were reprefented, 
not only to reward the conduct of the brave and 
good, but to engage others to imitate their example, 
by kindling in them the fame generous ardour. Nay, 
the manners of a whole people were fometimes 
drawn, in their mixed and various charafter, and 
different Aates. Thus Parrhafius drew the Athenian 
people, paffionate, fickle, unjuA and cruel ; yet 
mild withal, compaffionate, vain-glorious, humble 
and fierce. Another exhibited Thefeus founding 
the democracy at Athens, and Lycurgus bidding the 
Spartans adieu, when he left with them his well bal- 
lanced frame of government and laws. Venus Ura. 
nia was drawn encircled by the mufes and graces in 
harmonious dance. The falfe and enfnaring allure- 
ments of vicious pleafure were pointed out by the 
rocks and deceitful charms of the Syrens. In fhort 
the fineA lefTons of philofophy were fhadowed forth 
in the admirable paintings of antiquity. And the 
gods and goddefles appeared little elfe, but human 
powers and paflions cloathed in diviner forms, yet 
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Ipeaking a language deeply moral and human. So 
that ancient painting was really a philofophic art, or 
moral fchool, in which the youth were at once train- 
ed up, in elegance and judnefs of tade, and in e- 
very virtue. 

Nor have modern times left this method of in- 
itru&ion uneflayed. The bed mailers have given 
us the mod indruftive draughts of paflions and man- 
ners. We fee the beautiful fable of Prodicus, has 
been turned by a celebrated philofopher of thefe af- 
ter-ages, into one of the nobled hidoric pieces or 
tablatures, ancient or modern. Need I appeal to 
Raphael’s fchool of the arts, or to his Parnadus, and 
the alTembly of the philofophers ; to Poulfin’s alle- 
gories of human life, or to his moralities ? Or (hall 
I mention Albano’s groupe of the virtues, Rubens’s 
education of Mary of Medicis, and many others 
which you are well acquainted with ? In this lad, 
Minerva, the goddefs of wifdom, teaches the princefs 
to read. On one fide, a young man' touches a 
bafs-viol, to dgnify, that one ought to learn be- 
times to tune the paffions, and regulate the mea- 
fures of life, that nothing may be done without or- 
der and harmony. On the other hand, the three 
Graces appear, to intimate the foftnefs, and ele- 
gance, which ought to reign in female education, 
and manners. One of them holds a crown of lau- 
rel, a badge of renown. Above, Mercury, the god 
of eloquence, defcends from heaven to indrufl her 
in the fweet arts of perfuafion. A rock, from which 
water defcends, reprefents the fruitfulnefs of fci- 
ence, and a dream of light which enlightens the 
. Graces, and Iheds the fplendor of day upon the 
beauty of their carnations, is an emblem of it’s ludre. 
Several indruments proper to the liberal art-, are 
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difpofed up and down, to (how the extent of a li- 
beral education. Thefe, and fuch like defigns, may, 
by the aflidance of good maders, be made admira- 
ble indrufiors to youth ; and therefor I highly ap- 
prove of Simplicius’s propofal, of joining them to 
fables and allegories in the affair of education. For 
they contribute to the fame purpofe of conveying 
truth in an agreeable and engaging manner to the 
mind, and have a mod friendly afpett on the intereds 
of virtue, when they are not wretchedly abufed and 
perverted from their original ufe. But, methinks, 
gentlemen, it is now full time to put Hiero in mind 
of his promife of entertaining us with a modern 
dory. He has now had fufficient time to recollett 
himfelf, and I take him to be a man of fuch ho- 
nour, that he will pay to the full, or rather more 
than he drittly owes. 

I do not know, gentlemen, replied Hiero, that 
I came under any engagements, fuch as our friend 
alleges, to tell you any (lory ancient or modern. 
It is true I was curious to hear an ancient tale from 
our antiquarian Sophron, and fo held my peace, 
when the thing was propofed, and he talked, of I 
know not what terms. But if my filence then 
mud be interpreted to as an a(Tent to whatever terms 
he was pleafed to impofe, I aflure him I will not 
rack my brain, to invent a dory to humour his fan- 
cy, or to weave a grave allegory, fuch as he drew 
from fome of his old authors ; but I fhall tell a piece 
of private hidory, within the compafs of my own 
knowlege, from which you may draw what moral 
or humourous refleftion you pleafe. 

A decent and difcreet widow, in my father’s neigh- 
bourhood, was left by her hufband, a gentleman of 
-a fmall edate but fine accomplilhments, in moderate 
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circumftances, with the care of two fons and an 
only daughter, all under age. To give them a 
good education was her chief bufinefs and delight.' 
In all other refpefts (he was thrifty and even parci- 
monious, but in this, (he was what the generality 
would perhaps call profufe. For (lie efteemed a 
good education the beft and moft lading patrimony. 
Accordingly the was at pains to introduce them into 
the beft company, and to teach them all thofe ao 
complithments, which it would be unbecoming the 
character of a lady or a gentleman to be ignorant of. 
She taught both her fons herfelf to read and write, 
and her daughter to ufe her needle t As the had 
feen much of the world, (he inftrufted them from 
life and her own experience, drew charafters, painted 
different fcenes of life, thofe (he had been engaged in 
herfelf, or had feen and heard from the relation of 
others ; and this in fo entertaining a manner, that 
the young creatures were all ear, and as Shakefpear 
fays, “ their fpirits would fly out into their dories’*. 
She made each of them in their turns, to read to 
the others, and all of them gave their fentiments 
afterwards ; opening their tender conceptions, by 
the familiar and eafy queftions (he put to them. At 
other times, (he fet them to writing letters to one 
another, and after they had made a vifit, or other 
excurfion from home, (he drew out their little ob« 
fervations, on all they had feen or heard. But what 
was of moft advantage to them, (he went before 
them in every virtue, and was a drift pattern of 
that decency and prudent conduft which (lie recom* 
mended. After this fober education at home, (he 
lent her daughter to one of the genteeleft boardtng- 
fchools, and often went thither herfelf to infpeft her 
manners more nearly. Her eldeft fon, after he had 
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learned his Latin, and was m after of figures and 
book-keeping, the put out apprentice to a confider- 
able merchant in the metropolis, fufficiently guarded, 
as fhe thought, again ft the dangers of the town, by 
bis virtuous education in the country. He did very 
well for fome time, and was much beloved by his 
mafter, both for his diligence and honefty. But he 
was, ere long, decoyed into an intrigue, by an hand* 
fome maid of the family, who, with an artifice pe- 
culiar to fome of thofe town bred girls, afteCted to 
be in love with him. She endeavoured to convince 
him of it, by giving a particular attention to all his 
wants, and exprefling a tender concern to pleafe 
him. She played her cajoling arts with fuch fuo 
cefs upon his honeft credulity and fimplicity, that (he 
foon gained her point, and wrought him up to the 
real paflion which ftie only feigned. This made him 
negleCt his bufinefs, and fall into gaming, to fupply 
the real and pretended wants of his miftrefs. The 
efieCts of their adventure, in a fbort time, became vi- 
Able ; and partly (liame, partly her perfuafions, obe 
liged him to leave a family, where his credit was 
ruined, and his conduCV liable to frequent cenfurei 
His miftrefs followed him, and became the compani- 
on, as (he had been the caufe of his mifery. He 
now fet up for himfelf, and having drawn away the 
reft of his patrimony, drove a little retailing trade. 
But, as the flow returns did not fatisfy the growing 
demands of his miftrefs, bufinefs foon became a 
drudgery to him ; and he had recourfe to drinking, 
to drown all reflections on his circumftances and con- 
duct, and ftifle thofe fentiments of honour and vir- 
tue, which, now and then, flung him with deep re- 
morfe. In this courfe, he foon exhaufted the reft 
of his flock, plunged himfelf in debr, was call into 
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goal, and muft have lain there, if his difconfolate 
mother, whofe heart bled to hear of his misfortunes, 
had not ftraitened her own, and her family’s circum- 
ftances to relieve him After he got out of prifon, 
where he was abandoned by his mercenary miftrefs ; 
who, forefeeing his fate, had run away with the re- 
mainder of his money and effetts; hepaffed through 
a new variety of misfortunes. In Ihort, the refult 
was, he went abroad, and lifted himfelf in the late 
Emperor’s fervice in Italy. 

The other fon, whom I lhall call Eubulus, had 
fine natural parts, joined to an uncommon fweet- 
nefs of temper, and an affability that endeared him 
to every body. He went to the univerfity of * * 
where, by his indefatigable application to his ftudies, 
he made great proficiency in learning, and, by his 
converfation and polite manners, gained the favour 
of his fuperiors, and the efteem of all who knew 
him. His company was courted by thofe of the beft 
rank, but efpecially by all true lovers of learning and 
virtue. Among others, he contracted a peculiar in- 
timacy with a young gentleman of a large fortune, 
and a mind ftill larger, who chofe him to be his 
companion rather than tutor in his travels. This 
propofal, how advantageous foever, he would not 
accept, till he Ihould confult with his mother and 
filler, both whom he loved with an uncommon ten- 
dernefs. Their confent being obtained, he went to 
take his leave of them. The parting was tender on 
both fides. “ My dear Eubulus, faid the good wo- 
“ man, taking him by the hand, with her eyes full, 
u you are going a long journey. I fear I {hall ne- 
“ ver fee you again. Your poor brother’s misfor- 
“ tunes have Ihortened my days, and your abfence 
“ cannot lengthen them. — But fince I hope it is for 
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*« your advantage, I chear fully fubmit. To Al- 
t{ mighty God I commit you. Pray fpare no pains 
to learn fome news of your unfortunate brother ; 
i( — if you find him out, give him my laft bleffing, 
u and tell him, I (hall die in peace, if I hear that he 
“ is reformed and happy.” — She could not proceed ; 
her fighs and tears were the only farther expreffions 
of her inward grief.— He then bid his filler farewel. 
Her laft words were : Oh, Eubulus ! remember our 
poor dear brother, — find him out, if he be ftill liv- 
ing, and tell him, (Oh, do not forget it) that our 
deareft mother and I want nothing to complete our 
happinefs, but to hear, that he is, what he once was, 
the fame virtuous — She could fay no more. Her 
heart was opprefled with forrow at the tender part- 
ing, and that heightened by fad refle&ions upon the 
ill courfes of her elder brother, and the melancholy 
forebodings the had, that her mother would not long 
furvive. 

Soon after, he and his friend, whom I lhall call 
Agathias, went abroad, and did not, like moft of 
our raw young travellers, only traverfe provinces, 
gape after wonders and curiofities, and throw away 
their time in gallantry. They flayed long enough 
in places of note to get acquainted with the men 
moft eminent for capacity and learning, who are 
generally the moft eafy of accefs to ingenious ftrang- 
ers, and to learn whatever was moft curious and 
worthy their notice. In their progrefs through Italy, 
their curiofity led them to .Venice, in the time of 
the carnival. They were fpeflators rather than ac- 
tors in the diverfion of it. One evening as Eubulus 
was returning home alone, he favv two fellows in 
mafks attacking a fingle gentleman who made a flout 
refiftance, but was prefTed to the wall and feemed 
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reduced to the laft extremity. Eubulus immediately 
drew in defence of the fingle combatant, and obliged 
the villains to retire after they were deeply wound* 
ed. He led the gentleman to his own lodgings, and 
lent immediately for a furgeon to drefs his wounds. 
When the ftranger’s ma(k was taken off, how was 
he fur prized to fee his friend Agathias, whom he had 
refcued from fuch eminent danger ; and how over- 
joyed was Agathias to find the friend and deliverer- 
united in the fame perfon ! When he was going to 
make his acknowlegements for his generous fuccour, 
Eubulus begged him to fpare them, till he fhould be 
in a better condition to make them. The wounds 
were found not mortal, fo thaVin a few weeks he 
recovered. While they continued there, they had 
a meffage from an unknown lady, who dcfired to 
communicate to them an affair of importance. Though 
they were both averfe to go, yet they knew fo well 
the vindi&ive humour of the Italians, that they were 
afraid to give the lady a denial. Accordingly they 
waited on her, when (he told them, (lie believed 
they were furprized at receiving a meffage from one 
who was fo much a ftranger to them ; but, as (lie 
well knew the humanity of the Englifh, efpecially to 
their countrymen, and had heard that two gentle- 
men of that nation lived in her neighbourhood, (he 
thought (he could not do them a greater pleafure, 
than by giving them an opportunity of doing a very 
important Jervice to one of their own country, a 
worthy gentleman, who had been clapt up in prifon 
by an order of the doge, for no other crime but his 
being of her acquaintance. If, continued (lie, you 
have the honour, gentlemen, to know any of the fo- 
reign embaffadors, you will find it no hard matter, 
by employing your intereft with them, to obtain his 
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releafe, and at the fame time you will do me a lin- 
gular plea Cure. 

The gentlemen endeavoured to excule themfelves 
in the politeft manner they could, alleging they 
were ftrangers in the town. But in effeCt, they 
had no mind to meddle in an affair, which feemed, 
by the lady’s interefting herfelf fo warmly in it, to 
wear the face of an intrigue. She continued to urge 
them with, great eagernefs, and afked, if they had no 
acquaintance with the French embaffador. Agathias 
was a man of too much honour to deny that he had 
fome fnall acquaintance with him, but faid, he did 
not know whether it could he of any ufe to her 
friend ; he promifed, however, to try how far it 
would go. They immediately waited on monfieur 
de * * * * the French embaffador, and informed him 
of the whole affair, who fmiled, and politely pro- 
mifed his friendfhip. Accordingly he applied to the 
doge, and all the favour he could obtain, was a pro- 
mife of the gentleman’s releafe, upon paying a tine 
of a thoufand crowns, and giving fecurity for hisfu- 
ture good behaviour. Soon after, prompted by their 
. curiofity, they afked and obtained leave to vifit the 
prifoner under his confinement. They found him 
in a wretched condition. His looks pale and meagre, 
and his eyes hollow, the very image of death; his 
face was marked with the deepeft dejeCtion and an- 
guifh. Upon putting a few queftions to him about 
the time of his leaving England, and his employ- 
ment fince as well as before, F.ubulus faintly recol- 
lected fome of his features ; upon which, he afked 
him if he was any relation of * * * who had been 
fome time a widow. At the mention of her name, 
the ftranger fetched a deep figh, and faid, he had 
V o l. I. I i 
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been once fon to that dear woman, but alas ! he had 
forfeited his title to that relation. Eubulus couid 
hold no longer ; he fell upon his neck, wept over 
him, and continued for fome time fpeechlefs. Aga- 
thias, deeply penetrated with this dumb but expref- 
five fcene, mixed his friendly tears with theirs. At 
length, words got vent. Oh ! Pamphilus, have I. at laft 
found you out; you, whom your deareft mother, filler, 
and I, gave over for loft! — But, ah ! how changed ! 

. — And in what deplorable circumftances ! — Where 
have you been ? — How came you hither ? Heaven, 

I hope, fent us to your relief. 

Pamphilus, with a mixture of deje&ion, afto- 
nifhment, and joy, afked how he had learned his 
misfortune, and what had induced him, and the 
gentleman with him, to vifit him in his prefent fitu- 
ation ; adding, that his misfortunes would be too 
tedious to relate. His brother foon fatisfied his que- 
ftions, and told him, he might fafely open his mind 
before the gentleman, whofe goodnefs prompted 
him to pay him fo kind a vifit. Being thus aftured, 
he frankly confefted that the lady they mentioned, 
had entertained him ft nee he came to Venice; whi- 
ther he was allowed to come by his general officer, 
to fee the diverfions of the Carnaval, having been for 
fome time in the Emperor’s fervice — and that he had 
been put under arreft at the requeft of fome noble 
relations of the lady’s, who were difpleafed at his in- 
timacy with her, — and now he was daily expefting 
fome miferable fate, as a punifhment for his paft 
imprudence. He then caft down his eyes with a 
mournful air. Agathias, whofe eyes and heart had 
been faftened upon the two brothers, turning to the 
elder, in a generous kind of tranfport, faid, 

I am glad, Sir, that in finding a bt other you have 
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likewife found a deliverer. You are releafed upon 
paying a thoufand crowns, which I will freely ad» 
vance, for your brother’s fake. Pamphilus would 
have cafl himfelf at his feet, to exprefs the raptures 
he felt ; but Agathias took him in his arms, and 
told him, he was glad to embrace the brother of his 
friend and deliverer. He gave him withal a Ihort 
account how he had faved his life. The fine was 
paid, and Pamphilus releafed. He affured them upon 
his honour, that after paying his acknowlegements 
to his benefaftrefs, he would break off all further 
correfpondence with her, and immediately return to 
the army. 

While they continued at Venice, a letter came 
by way of Genoa to Eubulus, from his filler Eliza, 
to this effect. 

My dear brother , 

WHAT (hall I tell yon ? How will you be able 
to bear the fatal news of the death of our much ho- 
noured and deared mother ! whofe lofs is to me 
more bitter than death, and will plunge you, I fear, 
into the deeped forrow. But the other night (lie 
called me to her bed-lide, and taking me by the hand, 
faid, « My dear child, I am jud going to leave you. 
“ A few hours will bear me to the world of fpirits. 
“ I willingly refign you, my charge, and your bro- 
“ thers, if they are yet alive, to the care of a good 
“ God, who will always befriend the virtuous. I 
“ rejoice, you are of that number. If you con* 
“ tinue as you have fet out, you cannot fail of be- 
“ ing happy. When you have an opportunity to 
“ write to your brothers, or diall fee them, tell 
“ them, I died with them on my heart, left them a 
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the world ; (he kept company with only a few fe- 
left friends. It was a fweet retreat, where fhe lived; 
there was a pretty garden, and a farm belonging to 
it, the fmall remainder of the family-cflate. At the 
foot of the garden runs a clear brook, clothed on 
each fide with little tufts of wood, and bufhes grow- 
ing mildly up and down. This fiream, after water- 
ing the farm, lofes itfclf in a neighbouring wood. 
You will forgive me, gentlemen, my being fo minute, 
for the fake of the lovely inhabitant of this delicious 
fpot. She drefled plain and clean, and was not difi 
tinguifhed from the farmer’s daughters in the neigh- 
bourhood, but by a fuperior opennefs and dignity in 
her air and manner ; which appeared under all the 
homelinefs of her drefs. Her time was generally 
divided between the oeconomy of her family, and 
the management of tire farm, reading, vifiting the 
fick, and doing kind offices to all about her. Her 
knowlege of fimples, qualified her to be ufeful to 
her neighbours, in moll ordinary illnefies : and a 
frugal, well-judged management of her fmall reve- 
nue, put it in her power, frequently to reach out 
her friendly hand to the affiftnnee of the indigent, 
whom (he ufed to employ in different kinds of ma- 
nufacture ; and at the fame time that fhe relieved 
their wants, (lie encouraged their indufby. So that 
her houfe was a little fanftuary to the painful poors 
it was always open to them, and the beneficent mi- 
ftrefs of it at all times acceffible. Her fervants al- 
moft adored her, and her amiable and' wife deport- 
ment rendered her equally the delight and admira- 
tion of the whole neighbourhood. I might have 
mentioned too, that fhe was fair and blooming, and 
of a fhape exquifitely proportioned. There was an 
uncommon gracefulnefs in her mien, and fprightli* 
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that he hoped to be well with a night’s reft. Her 
perfon, converfation, and whole behaviour, charmed 
him beyond expreflion ; but that modefty which ap- 
peared fo unaffeftedly graceful, and that kind con- 
cern (he (hewed for his health, which ought to have 
extingui(hed every ungenerous fentiment, fervedonly 
to inflame a criminal paflion. At firft, he only ex- 
prefled the warmeft acknowlegements of her genero- 
fity : he took advantage after, of the tendernefs of 
her concern for his illnefs. — He grew bolder, — pro- 
fefled love in the ftrongeft terms, — and began to ufe 
fuch familiarities in his dilcourfe, as were too (hock- 
ing for a modeft ear. This rous’d Eliza’s nobler 
paflions, and with eyes flalhing a generous difdain 
and indignation, (he laid to Lothario, Prefumptuous 
man ! though I cannot blame myfelf for doing an 
aft of hofpitality to a ftranger, yet I am forry it has 
happened to be fo ill placed, on an ungenerous man, 
who dares to abufe it in fo ungentleman-like a man- 
ner. I thought my own houfe would have been a 
fufficient proteftion to me, againft all indecency, 
efpecially from you ; but, (ince it is not, you are 
now at liberty to go where you pleafe. She then 
quitted the room with an emotion (he could not 
conceal. Before he departed, he delired to fee, and 
take leave of his benefaftrefs ; but (he would not 
permit him : (o, he rode off, unattended and unob- 
ferved. He was not a little vexed at his difappoint- 
ment ; and the repulfe he had met with, inftead of 
difcouraging, redoubled his paflion. Lured there- 
for by fo fair a prey, he thought of various ftrata- 
gems to get her in his power, and refolved to ufe force, 
if (he would not yield to perfuaflon. He lay in am* 
bu(h for her one day, in the wood I formerly men. 
tioned, adjoining to the houfe, Eliza happened to 
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wander farther off than ufual, and being intercepted 
by his fervants, Lothario carried her off, in fpite of 
all her cries and ftruggles. He dop’d not, day or 
night, till he had brought her to a very private coun- 
try feat of his, where he kept but few fervants, to 
which he ufed fometimes to retire, when he defired 
to have little communication with his neighbours. 
It was a double affliction to poor Eliza, when fhe 
knew that Lothario was the author of it. Finding 
however, that fhe was entirely in his power, fhe 
forbore thofe bitter inve&ives, and ufelefs exclama- 
tions, which many of her fex would have indulged 
on fb juft an occafion, and trufted, that heaven 
would fend her fome fpeedy fuccour. To alleviate ’ 
her grief and refentment, which he faw fwell high, 
it was nothing but an excefs of the moft tender pa£ 
fion for her, that had forced him to this extremity, 
-—that fhe might expect fuch ufage as was fuited 
to her merit and character, — and might command his 
houfe, and all in it ; for he was abfolutely at her 
devotion. She deigned no other reply, but what 
he might draw from looks, which darted the utmoft 
averfion and contempt. He allowed her, indeed, all 
manner of liberty, in this piifon ; permitted her to 
walk, or ride out as fhe chofe, though never out of 
the reach of attendants. But fhe made no attempts 
of that kind, in order to lull them in the deeper 
fecurity ; and after fome time, affeCted an air of 
franknefs and eafinefs, to which fhe was quite a 
ftranger. 

Lothario, mean while, left no arts of infinuation 
and flattery untried, to win her confent to his de- 
figns; — he made her an offer of a conflderable fettle- 
ment for life, and of a handfome provifion for her 
brother. She ftiil kept him at bay; but he began 
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to conceive fome better hopes from her more foftened 
appearance, and did not doubt to gain his point, 
when he had melted her by his luppliant importuni- 
ties and proteftations of love. It would be tedious 
to 1 elate the methods he tried, during the conrfe of 
fome months. He did not, indeed, come to direft 
force, though he would fometimes break into her 
apartment, and talk to her in a manner that highly 
provoked her ; but fhe endeavoured to conceal her 
refentment. One morning, when Lothario was 
from home, (he got up much earlier than her ufual 
hour, and having dole a key of the garden, fhe Dipt 
out unperceived by any of the fervants. After fhe 
had crofled the garden, fhe leapt from the funk 
fence, and with difficulty fcrambled up the oppofite 
fide of theditch. — She patted over feveral fields, forcing 
her way through the hedges. Fear added wings to 
her fpeed. She went on till fhe thought herfelf out 
of danger, and then fhe fat down by the fide of a 
hedge, quite tired with the fatigue and want offleep. 
She now began to think over the dangers fhe had 
run, the trials and infults fhe. had born, — the greater 
ones fhe had feared ; but efpecialiy the dreadful fuf- 
penfe fhe was in about what might ftill befal her. 
All thefe things came crouding into her thoughts, 
and filled her with a variety of flrong emotions. She 
looked up to heaven for relief, and committed her- 
felf, and the fuccefs of her efcapc, to a good provi- 
dence. Nature being at length overcharged, and 
quite fpent, fhe funk intofleep on the green turf. 

It happened, that a company of gentlemen were 
out that morning a fox-hunting. The chace had 
been long, and one of the party being thrown our, 
chanced to come to the place where Eliza lay. He 
ftarted at the fight of a lady faft afleep, and loofely 
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drefled, with her face and arms ftrangely fcratched, 
and the blood drawn in many places. But amidft 
all the diforder of her drefs and looks, he was ftruck 
with the amiablenefs of her appearance, and finenefs 
of her fhape, which fpoke ftrongly in her favour, 
and confuted, in feme meafure, the difadvantageous 
circumftances in which he faw her. He flood for fome 
time gazing at her with pleafure and aflonifhment, 
and was afraid to awake her. But how much more 
was Eliza alarmed, when fhe opened her eyes upon 
a gentleman in a hunting drefs, gazing at her with 
his horfe in his hand ! Afhamed to be furprifed in 
fuch diforder, fhe flarted up on her feet : her firft 
thought was to have run off directly, without fpeak- 
ing a word ; but thinking it vain to fly from one, in 
whofe power fhe was, or to betray an infignificant 
diftruft, fhe chofe rather to try his generofity. She 
laid, fhe doubted not but he was a little furprifed 
at finding a woman in that place, and in fuch an 
odd condition, but begged he would fufpend his 
wonder, till fhe had an opportunity of informing 
him more particularly of the occafion ; — that juft 
then Pne could only tell him, that an extraordinary 
accident had brought her into thofe circumflances ; 
— and as he had the appearance of a gentleman, fhe 
did not doubt but he had the honour of one. — She 
fhould therefor put herfelf under his protection, and 
begged that he would conduct her to fome place of 
fafety. He told her, that he would mod chearfully 
undertake fo agreeable a charge, — that a lady of his 
acquaintance lived hard by, to whofe houfe he would 
conduCt her, where file might be fure of a hearty 
welcome, and to be treated with that honour fhe ap- 
peared to deferve, till fhe was recovered of her fa- 
tigue, and in a condition to remove ellewhere. His 
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open countenance, and gentleman-like mien, gave 
her fome degree of confidence in him, though un- 
known. And (hould (he be deceived, (he did not 
fee how (he could fecure a civil ufage, by any means 
fo effectual, as by expreffing an entire truft in her 
proteftor. She frankly accepted his offer, and re- 
turned him thanks in fo graceful a manner, that 
made him think himfelf the debtor. By this time 
fome of the fervants came up. He ordered one of 
them to take the lady up behind him, and conduc- 
ted her himfelf direfily to his mother’s, who lived 
at her jointure houfe, but a few miles off. There, 
Eliza found herfelf among a very different fert of 
people from thofe (he had met with at Lothario’s, 
and was entertained in quite another manner. The 
gentleman informed his mother of the diftrefs he 
found the lady in, and defired (he would lend her 
friendly aid, to recover her of the fright and fatigue 
(he had undergone. The ladies, like two kindred 
fouls, foon difiingnifhed each other, and no fooner 
faw, than they efteemed; at lead:, formed the mod 
agreeable ideas the one of the other. Eliza being 
left in good hands, the young gentleman took his 
leave, and returned to his own houfe, full of the 
image of the lovely ftranger, whofe afpett and whole 
behaviour raifed in him high admiration and delight. 
He imagined to himfelf a thoufand excellencies con- 
cealed under fo fair a form, and a demeanour fo 
Angularly graceful. He was no fooner at home than 
rulhing into a friend’s apartment who lodged with 
him, he immediately told him his uncommon adven- 
ture; expatiated much on the charms and outward 
accompli(hments of the difirefl firanger, and added, 
that if her character and merit correfponded to fuch 
appearances, he thought her a treafure worth pur- 
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chafing at any rate. He was not a little impatient, 
till he returned next day to fee her, and enquire af- 
ter her health. But how troubled and confounded 
was he, when he heard that Eliza was feized with a 
fever ? It was, however, of the (lighter kind, and 
when it went off, (he appeared to him with new 
charms: (he had now recovered her natural looks, 
and though paler than ufual, yet that palenefs had 
Ibmething fo languishing and foft in it, and fo dif- 
ferent from that over-heated flufh, which a conflift 
of various pa(Tions had given her, that the young 
gentleman was quite in raptures. Eliza renewed 
her acknowlegements to him for his generous deliver- 
ance and prote&ion of her, freely confefled (he had 
at firft fome fufpicion and diftruft of him, as (he had 
had fo late a proof of the falfehood and treachery of 
the fex ; but (he was now convinced, by this means, 
that men were not all alike. He thanked her for 
the complement (Ire made him, and told her, he was 
repaid for what he had done, by the fatisfaftion (he 
exprelfed with his conduft, and the pleafure he felt 
in having contributed to the eafeand Safety offo de- 
ferving a lady ; and defired (he would condefcend 
to inform him of her misfortune. You have a right, 
Sir, anfwered Eliza, to know my (lory, and it is fit 
I (hould remove any fufpicions, which my being 
found in fuch unfavourable circumftances, may have 
raifed. Upon hearing her ftory, her Solitary condi- 
tion and way of life before fire was carried off, and 
particularly the account of her family and relati- 
ons, how much was he furprifed and delighted, to 
find the young lady the Sifter of his friend and fel- 
low-traveller, Eubulus, who had returned with him 
not above a month before ! Joy flowed fo full upon 
him, that Agathias was going to have taken Eliza in 
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his arms, and to have made a full difcovery. But 
he checked himfelf, and only congratulated her u» 
pon her happy efcape ; and he made no doubt but 
that as heaven had already appeared very feafonably 
for her relief, it would at laft crown her virtue with 
an happinefs proportioned to it. Upon this he left 
her. 

When Agathias and Eubulus returned from their 
travels, Eubulus was extremely troubled to find the 
manfion-houfe defolate, and his dear filler, hi's chief 
joy in life, gone, and no body could tell whither. 

Agathias told that friend I mentioned before, who 
was Eubulus himfelf, (for he had been moftly with 
him fince his return, not being able to bear the fo- 
litude of his own houfe, where every apartment and 
field recalled fome mournful image of his heavy lofs;) 
I lay, he told Eubulus, that the lady’s converfation 
and manners jullified, and even encreafed the high 
efleem he had conceived for her. And, added he, 
with a kind of tranfport of joy, you yourfelf, Eu- 
bulus, .lhall judge to-morrow, whether I have been 
hally in my opinion. 

Next day, he took Eubulus with him, to fee the 
unfortunate llranger. The mother of Agathias had 
concerted it with her fon, not to reveal any thing to 
either of them ; and had only prepared Eliza thus far,, 
as to tell her, Ihe was to introduce to her a particu- 
lar friend of her fon. — As Eubulus had been feveral 
years abroad, both his and his filler’s looks were 
pretty much altered. He could not, however, help 
feeling fome flrange fympathies at his firll feeing her, 
which ne did not know, or indeed, endeavour to 
account for. Eliza’s concern was reciprocal, and 
Ihe was ohferved to Heal feveral attentive glances at 
V o l. I. Kk 
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him, which drew fome blufhes from her, when fhe 
perceived they were taken notice of. Agathias, 
mean while, and his mother were greatly delighted 
with thofe kindlings of mutual fympathy, and a 
growing tendernefs which they faw flawing, like 
harmlefs lightning, from eye to eye. In the after- 
noon, they led them into the garden, where, in a 
retired arbour, Agathias’s mother begged of Eliza to 
entertain them with an account of her ftory, and the 
late accident ; for perhaps, added fhe, the Granger 
we have introduced to you, is more interefted in 
your fortunes than you are aware of. Eliza would 
have gladly declined the talk, but as fhe could not 
refufe her benefaftrefs fo fmall a boon , fhe, with 
modefV, downcaft eyes, began her ftory from the 
time of her firft acquaintance with Lothario, and 
told what had befallen her fince, till her fortunate 
meeting with Agathias, her generous deliverer. She 
told her ftory fo gracefully, reprefented the villany 
of Lothario in fuch foft terms, and palled over her 
own behaviour with fuch a modeft bafhfulnefs and 
humility, as wonderfully moved and charmed Aga- 
thias and his mother. Eubulus felt an uncommon 
tendernefs, mixed with admiration ; the tears ftarted 
into his eyes. Madam, faid he, give me leave to afk 
your name and family ? Alas ! Sir, fhe replied, you 
defire me to renew my grief. But that part of my 
ftory is fhort : My parents are both dead, my dear 
mother Lift. I had once two brothers, they went 
abroad feveral years ago, but whether they are dead 
or alive, I have not lately heard. One of them had 
been very unhappy ; with the other, I had formed a 
tender and inviolable friendfhip : he is now upon his 
travels with a gentleman of fortune and great merit. 

I wifh for nothing, to repair the lofs of the beft of 
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& mothers, and make me completely happy, but to 
fee him again. If my dear Eubnlus be dill alive, 
and it pleafe heaven to redore him to my fight, O 

how happy She could proceed no farther; figh9 

denied a pafiage to her words. Eubulus, whofe 
.mind had been all along diaken with a thoufand e- 
motion 3 of tendernefs and paflion, could contain no 
longer. He darted from his feat, and ran to her in 
the tendered tranfports, and clafping her in his arms, 
burd out, Then my deared fitter, be as happy as 

your virtue Words failed him to fay more ; a 

flood of tears fucceedcd, the effeft of inexpreflible 
delight. This unexpetted recovering of her bro- 
ther, raifed in Eliza’s bread fuch a conflict of agree- 
able paflions, that die continued fometime fpeechlefs. 
Nor were Agaihias and his mother lefs melted with 
fo tender a fcene. Eliza, having at length given 
vent to the joy which overpowered her, in a liberal 
flood of tears, broke out : O, my deared Eubulus, 
my brother ! Is it you ? Am I indeed fo happy as to 
fee yof jgain ? Has Heaven redored you to me to 
part no more ? Behold there, in the fon of my be- 
nefa&refs, my deliverer and guardian, to whom I 
owe more than life, my honour, and myall! You 
mud acknowltge the immenfe debt I ow’e him ; I 
have an heart to feel, but want words to exprefs it. 
O, madam, replied Agathias, your brother and my 
fellow-traveller, has already repaid me more fubdan- 
tially than by words. To his bravery I owe my 
life, which Heaven has prolonged to give me an op- 
portunity of preferring what is infinitely dearer to 
me. I am more than diffidently rewarded, in the 
pleafure or having contributed to the eafe of one fo 
deferring in herfclf, and fo dear to him. If you, 
madam, think there is any thing yet owing, it is 
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you only who can pay it. It is yourfelf I afk, as 
the full reward. To poflcfs fuch a treafure is all I 
want to crown my happinefs. My fortune is not e- 
qual to your merit, but it will be more than enough, 
if I can (hare it with you. — The high generofity of 
fuch a propofal, fo furprifed and confounded Eliza, 
that Hie could make no reply, but her filert blufhes 
fignified her confent, with a modeft and expreflive 
eloquence, tranfeending all the pomp of words. 
The match was concluded in a few days, with the 
entire approbation of all their friends. Agathias 
found that treafure he wilhed for and deferved, in 
the pofleffion of one of the mod virtuous and accom- 
plithed of her fex ; and Eliza’s tranfient fufferings, 
which Ihe bore fo gracefully, were rewarded with a 
happinefs that (till continues undecaying, in con- 
junction with one of the beft of men. 
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THE END. 
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